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OP  THb  Cmo  -,_H  OF  J2SUS  CHRIST 
OF  LAHER-DAY  SAINTS 
About  the  Author  -  William  Neal  Blanton 


The  compilation  of  the  material  in  this  Elanton  book  was  a 
labor  of  love  for  our  father,  Bill  Blanton,  from  early  in  19 3^^ , 
when  planning  was  undei^ay  for  the  Texas  Centennial,  until  his 
death  on  November  27,  196?. 


He  had  a  keen  sense  of 
the  responsibilities  of  cit- 
izenship he  had  inherited. 
He  worked  diligently  for  the 
development  of  his  State, 
his  Nation,  and  the  cities 
and  regions  he  served  as 
secretary  or  manager  of  the 

Chamber  of  Commerce six 

in  Texas  and  one  in  Louisiana. 
He  had  a  magnetic  ability  to 
attract  and  organize  manpower, 
then  focus  on  common  problems 
the  uncommon  wisdom  necessary 
to  make  life  better  for  more 
people. 


V08T  YESTERYEARS 


Blanton  Asks  Fund  For 
San  Jacinto  Memorial 


25  Years  Ago 

Aug  IS,  1935 
W.  N.  Blanton,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Houston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  yesterday  asked 
the  United  States  Texas  Cen- 
tennial Commission  to  allocate 
$350,000  of  the  $3  Million  fund 
for    a    memorial    building    of 


some  kind  on  San  Jacinto  Bat- 
tlefield, a  report  from  Wash- 
ington set  forth.  Mr  Blanton 
showed  Vice  President  Gjimer 
and  Secretaries  Hull,  Roper 
and  Wallace  the  proposed 
Lone  Star  memorial  structure 
with  a  tall  tower  designed  by 
the  famous  sculptor,  Gutzon 
Borglum. 


His  was  a  frontier  heritage.  For  him  it  marked  the  course 
of  action  to  be  followed  by  a  responsible  man  whose  capacity  was 
without  limits. 


His  father,  Benjamin  Franklin  Blanton,  was  a 
deep  wisdom  and  even  deeper  Christian  Faith.  When 
Benjamin  Blanton  related  the  facts  about  events  in 

participated  with  considerable  restraint  as  to  his  

The  word  of  others  who  knew  what  he  had  done  revealed  an  enduring 
courage,  whether  under  the  stress  of  the  moment  or  under  continuing 
hardship. 


modest  man  of 
interviewed, 
which  he  had 
own  actions. 


Benjamin' s 
the  frontier  and 
bring  about  an  o 
the  leaders  of  t 
those  tumultous 
so  freely  with  h 
their  mother,  Sa 
years  old  before 
for  Ransom  Gwynn 
father  and  some 


father.  Ransom  Gwynn  Bla 
served  there  often  as  an 
rganized  society.  He  was 
he  Republic  of  Texas  and 
times.  He  communicated  f 
is  children,  who  learned 
rah  Ann  Veazey  Blanton. 
he  knew  that  his  father' 
He  overheard  it  in  a  c 
official  visitors. 


nton,  continuously  sought 
elected  official  to 
acquainted  with  many  of 
the  State  of  Texas  in 
reely  with  them,  but  not 
about  their  father  from 
Benjamin  said  he  was  18 
s  initials,  "R.  G."  stood 
onversation  between  his 


Ransom,  elected  justice  of  the  peace  and 
in  both  Colorado  and  Hays  counties,  was  also  a 


Methodist  persuasion, 
the  table  with  so  much 
children  that  the  Lord 


Sometimes  he 
enthusiastic 
was  patient. 


county  commissioner 
lay  preacher  of 
"said  Grace"  over  the  food  on 
thankfulness  he  convinced  his 
as  well  as  loving. 
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At  his  son's  request,  Benjamin  Blanton  wrote  a  family  history 
in  long  hand  in  193^.  Several  pages  are  reproduced  here  to  show 
the  lucid  simplicity  of  his  narrative.  He  was  interviewed  by  the 
feature  writers  of  several  Texas  newspapers  for  articles  during 
the  Texas  Centennial  in  1936.  In  1937  he  attended  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Frontiersmen's  Association  in  Houston  and  headed 
a  committee  to  mark  the  routes  of  the  Chisholm  Trail. 

Jack  T.  McCully,  writer  on  the  Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
staff,  interviewed  Benjamin  Blanton  and  started  putting  all  the 
material  in  narrative  form.  In  preparing  his  book  about  the  Mier 
Expedition,  historian  Houston  Wade  found  information  about  John 
B.  Blanton,  Hansom's  younger  brother  who  enlisted  with  other 
Fayette  County  men  and  died  in  Mexico  in  18U2. 

On  September  ^,  1938,  Benjamin  Franklin  Blanton  died  at  the 
age  of  83  years,  seven  months  and  two  days.  His  son  intensified 
his  efforts  to  secure  family  history.  He  visited  and  interviewed 
his  father's  living  brothers  and  sisters,  wrote  to  county  clerks 
and  checked  General  Land  Office  records.  He  had  copper  engravings 
made  of  old  photographs,  some  of  which  are  included  here. 

He  delayed  only  to  find  more  facts,  but  suddenly  World  War  II 
started  and  he  took  on  added  responsibilities  that  crowded  out  all 
personal  desires.  He  was  commended  by  General  H.  H.  Arnold  for 
recruiting  more  Air  Force  officers  of  required  experience  than  any 
one  else  in  the  emergency  expansion  program.  And  four  of  his  sons 
entered  military  service. 

When  the  war  ended.  Bill  Blanton  decided  to  revise  the  original 
manuscript,  adding  more  detailed  facts.   It  was  almost  ready 
again  when  his  son,  Robert  Wynn  Blanton,  a  veteran  of  the  war-time 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  and  the  U.S.  Army,  was  drowned  at  Galveston 
on  May  30,  19^9. 

Louise  and  Bill  Blanton  diverted  their  grief  to  a  constructive 

goal building  the  Robert  Wynn  Blanton  Memorial  Building  for  Youth 

on  the  grounds  of  Saint  Luke's  Methodist  Church.  From  that  day 
to  his  final  day  on  Earth  the  accomplishments  of  Bill  Blanton  are 
legion.  They  will  be  recorded  in  a  volume  about  him. 

But  this  is  Bill  Blanton' s  Book,  his  recording  of  the  Blanton 
Heritage,  It  is  incomplete.  It  contains  errors  and  ommissions. 
Corrections  and  additions  will  be  welcomed  for  another  volume 
of  records  of  the  Blantons  and  all  related  families. 

Following  in  the  noble  footsteps  of  our  father,  we  trust  that 
neither  the  deeds  of  responsible  men  and  women,  nor  the  recording 
thereof,  will  ever  cease. 

The  Sons  of  William  Neal  Blanton 


As  this  photograph  was  made  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Blanton  in 
Houston  in  August,  1938,  he  said  to  his  son,  William  Neal  Blanton, 
and  his  grandsons,  "I  hope  that  when  the  Lord  calls  me  I  go  with 
my  boots  on.   I  don't  want  to  linger,  and  I  have  a  feeling  this 
will  be  my  last  trip."  He  arrived  in  Paris,  Texas  on  Sunday, 
September  U,  I938,  went  to  the  home  of  his  son,  Robert  B.  Blanton, 
and  answered  the  call  of  the  Lord  "with  his  boots  on."  Ke  headed 

for  the  last  round-up  with  the  same  courage  he  had  shown  on  his 

first  trail  drive  at  the  age  of  15. 


LEFT  -  Benjamin  F. 
Blanton  and  Kattie 
Deal  in  their  wedding 
clothes  March  10, 
1881. 

RIGHT  -  Lou  Jane  Neal 
Blanton  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  Blanton  at 
their  last  home,  Waco. 
Photograph  made  about 
191^.   She  died  on 
March  1,  1916. 
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On  his  last  visit  to  Houston  in  August, 
1938,  this  photograph  was  made  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  Blanton  when  he  visited  his  son 
William  Neal  Blanton  at  the  Houston  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 


CHAPTER  1 


As  a  boy,  the  story  of  Santa  Anna's  boots  was  one  of  iinf ailing 
interest  to  me.  In  the  eager  imagination  of  childhood  I  pictured  him  as 
a  fierce  giant,  tremendous  in  stature,  seeking  to  lay  waste  vast  Lands  and 
to  destroy  whole  communities  by  a  single  stroke. 

Many  times  as  a  boy  I  heard  my  father,  Ben  F.  Blanton,  tell  the 
story.  When  we  were  gathered  around  the  fireplace  at  night  and  he  was  in 
one  of  his  moods  to  reminisce,  he  would  tell  of  how  Santa  Anna  lost  his  fine 
boots. 

How  I  thrilled  with  pride  to  know  that  my  grandfather.  Ransom 
Blanton,  had  owned  the  boots  of  the  Mexican  dictator  and  stlf-styled 
"Napoleon  of  the  West".  My  grandfather,  who  came  to  Texas  from  Georgia 
with  two  brothers,  arrived  in  the  new  Republic  of  Texas  about  eight  months 
after  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  fought  on  April  21,  I836.  General  Sam 
Houston  had  turned  on  Santa  Anna's  superior  force  after  a  retreat  across 
Texas  and  utterly  routed  himi  This  secured  the  independence  of  Texas. 

Although  the  Bleuiton  brothers  had  received  news  of  Texas  and  the 
struggles  of  the  colonists  to  secure  titles  to  their  land,  they  had  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  new  nation,  A  sister  named  Duncan  had  come  to  Texas 
a  year  earlier  with  her  husband  and  family,  settling  near  San  Augustine, 

The  Texans  had  revolted  against  the  administration  of  Santa  Anna 
after  suffering  many  indignities,  and  in  an  effort  to  put  down  revolution 
and  strengthen  his  own  forces,  Santa  Anna  took  to  the  field  in  person  with 
his  flair  for  the  spectacular  and  invaded  Texas. 

After  his  steiggering  defeat  at  San  Jacinto,  Santa  Anna  disguised 
himself  as  an  ordinary  soldier  and  fled  in  the  confusion.  He  was  captured 
the  next  day.  In  his  effort  to  escape  and  save  himself  he  had  abandoned  his 
carriage  and  many  personal  belongings.  But  a  diamond  stickpin  he  was  still 
wearing  when  captured  helped  lead  to  his  identity. 

My  father  related  how  Grandfather  Ransom  Blanton,  shortly  after 
arriving  in  Texas,  secured  some  of  the  personal  effects  of  Santa  Anna.  Among 
these  were  the  singletree  and  buggy  whip  from  the  dictator's  carriage,  and 
a  pair  of  his  fine  boots. 

Grandfather  sensed  that  such  items  had  historical  significance,  for 
he  presented  them  to  the  government  of  the  newly  founded  Republic  of  Texas. 
They  remained  a  part  of  a  collection  of  items  of  the  Texas  Revolution  until 
they,  with  many  others,  were  destroyed  by  fire  when  the  State  Capitol  at 
Austin  burned  in  I88I. 


The  Blantons  came  to  Texas  at  a  time  when  immigrants  were  coming 
to  this  new  and  virgin  land  in  increasing  numbers.  Some  came  by  sailing 
vessel  or  steamboat  to  Galveston  and  Velasco  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos 
River.  Many  came  by  horseback  and  by  great  ox-drawn  wagons,  their  camp- 
fires  marking  the  sweep  of  American  destiny  to  the  west. 

The  three  Blanton  brothers,  William,  John,  and  Grandfather  Ransom, 
made  the  long  trip  from  West  Point,  Georgia,  on  the  Chatahootchie  River,  to 
Texas  on  horseback.  Their  arrival  in  Texas  produced  a  joyful  surprise,  my 
father  related  in  recalling  his  father's  experiences: 

"After  having  crossed  the  Sabine  River  from  Louisiana  to  Texas, 
William,  John  and  Ransom  Blanton  rode  through  San  Augustine  County,  but 
were  south  of  the  celebrated  route,  El  Camino  Real.  They  had  turned,  follow- 
ing a  faintly  marked  wagon  trail,  and  looking  ahead  several  hundred  yards 
saw  a  house  partially  visible  through  the  tall  pines. 

"It  was  getting  late,  and  they  spurred  their  horses  into  a  trot, 
'It's  time  for  supper.  Maybe  we  can  get  a  bite  to  eat  here  and  rest  our 
horses  for  the  night',  remarked  William,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers.  There 
was  smoke  coming  from  the  mud  chimney  of  the  cabin. 

"As  the  men  rode  up,  tney  saw  no  one,  but  the  appearance  of  the 
place  indicated  that  the  house  was  occupied.  It  was  a  large  log  building, 
set  in  the  middle  of  a  clearing.   It  was  obvious  that  the  house  and  outbuild- 
ings had  been  built  not  more  than  a  year  ago. 

"This  house  was  the  first  one  they  had  seen  in  three  hours  of  steady 
riding.  The  brothers  commented  on  the  scarcity  of  settlers  as  they  travelled 
west, 

"Riding  up  to  the  front  of  the  house,  one  of  the  Blantons  shouted, 
•hello,  hello  there' ' 

"The  cabin  door  was  cautiously  opened  and  a  woman  appeared.  She 
answered  calmly,  'hello.  Can  we  help  you?' 

"William  started  to  answer,  when  he  was  surprised  to  see  the  woman 
open  the  door  and  run  toward  the  men  on  horseback. 

"'William,'  she  cried.   'Don't  you  know  me?   It's  yoiu-  sister, 
Annie  1  • 

"Heedless  to  say,  the  brothers  dismounted  immediately  and  gave  their 
sister  the  hug  of  their  lives.  It  had  been  almost  a  year  since  they  had 
either  seen  her  or  heard  from  her.  Tbeir  sister,  who  had  married  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Tidwell,  had  settled  with  her  husband  in  San  Augustine  County,  but 
they  had  not  heard  from  her. 

"The  Blanton  brothers  spent  several  days  with  their  sister  and  her 
husband  before  continuing  their  journey  to  the  capitol  of  the  new  Republic 
of  Texas." 


The  history  of  the  Tidwell  family  vas  filled  with  tragic  events. 
The  man  who  married  the  sister  of  the  Blantons  was  the  brother-in-law  of  their 
partner,  Duncan,  in  the  mercantile  business  at  West  Point,  Georgia. 

This  business  was  established  in  I830  when  West  Point  de^/eloped  as 
a  trading  post  on  the  Chataiioochie  River  for  the  colonists  who  were  pushing 
west  into  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  Althoiigh  the  store  gave  promise 
of  being  a  very  profitable  enterprise,  the  business  was  short  lived.  Manage- 
ment of  a  mercantile  establishment  in  those  frontier  times  and  distant  places 
was  vastly  different  from  the  well-established  routine  of  modern  days. 

Transportation  was  limited  and  slow.  There  was  constajit  uncertainty 
and  delay  in  the  arrival  of  goods.  To  finance  the  venture,  the  Blantons  and 
Duncan  borrowed  from  private  soiirces.  When  the  year's  business  was  completed, 
the  loan  was  paid  off  with  interest,  and  a  new  loan  was  made  to  finance  buying 
for  the  coming  year. 

The  buying  for  the  firm  was  done  by  William  Blanton.  Twice  a  year 
he  made  trips  to  New  York  by  horseback  to  select  and  buy  the  merchandise  needed 
for  the  store.  Upon  his  return  from  these  long  trips  he  was  besieged  with 
questions  from  his  neighbors  and  customers  about  New  York  and  the  developments 
over  the  country.  His  accounts  of  what  he  saw  on  these  trips  greatly  impressed 
Duncan,  who  was  filled  with  a  growing  desire  to  visit  New  York  on  one  of  the 
buying  trips. 

The  trip  was  long  and  hazardous.  In  1835  "the  Blantons  agreed  to  let 
Duncan  go  to  New  York  to  buy  for  the  store.  It  proved  an  ill-timed  venture. 
Duncan  got  to  New  York  but  was  never  heard  from  again.  The  Blantons  and  the 
Duncan  family  assvuned  that  he  was  robbed  and  murdered,  "but  were  never  able  to 
clear  up  the  mystery.  Duncan  had  taken  the  necessary  cash  with  him  to  purchase 
merchandise  for  six  months  operation  of  the  store.  His  disappearance  not  only 
meant  the  store  would  close  without  its  new  stock,  but  left  a  debt  to  be  settled 
with  the  creditors.  The  business  failed,  and  after  settling  with  creditors,  the 
Blanton  brothers  had  little  left. 

At  that  time  much  news  about  appeals  for  colonists  for  Texas  reached 
West  Point,  as  well  as  reports  of  the  troubles  they  were  having  over  land 
titles  from  the  mercurial  administrations  of  the  government  of  Mexico.  It 
appeared  that  some  of  the  troubles  were  solved  when  Texans  demanded  that  their 
area  should  be  separated  from  the  state  of  Coahuilja. 

Eeports  reaching  West  Point  were  that  Texas  was  a  land  rich  with  pro- 
mise and  with  fertile  acres  needing  but  the  aid  of  man  to  reap  a  golden  harvest. 
New  settlements  were  being  built,  so  three  of  the  Blanton  brothers  decided  to 
pitch  their  lot  with  this  new  land. 

It  was  a  country  that  stirred  the  imagination.  And  mingled  with  the 
hardy,  courageous  pioneers  who  came  to  Texas  to  build  new  homes,  till  farm  land 
and  build  a  stable  life  was  an  assorted  bunch  of  reckless  adventurers,  unscrupulous 


scoundrels  and  refugees  from  justice  in  the  United  States,  To  the  former,  the 
land  beyond  the  Sabine  Eiver  offered  hope.  To  the  latter,  crossing  the  Sabine 
meant  escape. 

An  interesting  account  that  underscores  this  was  related  by  the 
pioneer  Baptist  minister.  Reverend  Z.  N.  Morrell,  recalling  in  iSjl  how  he 
entered  Texas  on  December  21,  I835: 

"Our  company  numbered  six,  and  while  crossing  the  Sabine,  the 
ferryman  related  the  following  incident  that  made  a  deep  impression 
on  our  minds.  The  river  at  this  crossing  was  the  dividing  line  between 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 

"Only  a  few  days  before  a  man  rode  up  on  the  Louisiana  side,  evi- 
dently under  great  excitement,  and  at  the  top  of  his  voice  ordered  the 
ferryman  to  bring  over  the  boat.  Supposijng  there  was  some  emergency, 
the  boat  was  promptly  carried  to  the  opposite  shore  and  the  man  landed 
as  qtiickly  as  possible  on  the  Texas  side.  Just  as  he  was  ashore,  an 
officer,  with  a  body  of  men  in  pursuit  of  this  refuge  from  justice, 
hanted  on  the  eastern  bank.  The  man,  recognizing  his  pursurers,  mounted 
his  horse,  rode  up  the  hill  entirely  out  of  reach  and  very  deliberately 
made  this  short  and  pointed  speech; 

"'Gentlemen,  I  am  Just  a  little  too  fast  for  your  sort.  You  have 
no  more  authority  out  of  the  United  States,  I  am  entirely  safe.' 

"Alighting  from  his  horse  and  kissing  the  ground,  he  continued: 
•The  Sabine  River  is  a  greater  saviour  than  Jesus  Christ.  He  only 
saves  men  when  they  die  from  going  to  Hell,  but  this  river  saves  living 
men  from  prison, ' 

"It  is  tarue  that  just  such  an  element  was  found  in  Texas  at  this 
time:  thrown  together  in  a  wilderness  country  without  restraint:  mingling 
with  the  Red  Men  of  the  forest jroving  over  these  wide- stretching  prairies, 
overshadowed  with  mild  climate.  Flowers  bloomed  and  fruit  was  so  plenti- 
ful that  it  required  but  little  more  effort  on  the  part  of  man,  than  the 
animal,  to  obtain  subsistence."  —  Flowers  and  Fruits  in  the  Wilderness, 
Morrell. 

It  was  a  land  to  challenge  the  pioneer.  And  the  Blantons  came  of 
pioneering  stock.  Originally  the  family  came  to  America  from  Lancaster  County, 
England,  although  early  records  indicate  that  a  family  by  that  nams  lived  in 
the  Scottish  border  country  of  Cimiberland  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Blantons  settled  in  Virginia  before  I70O,  when  the  American 
colonies  were  hardly  more  than  outposts  in  a  wild  and  dangerous  wilderness, 

Richard  Blanton  is  mentioned  as  the  head  of  a  family  living  in 
Spottsylvania,  Virginia,  in  173^.  This  family  seems  to  have  been  a  large  one. 
Its  decendants  settled  in  many  sections  of  the  colonies,  some  migrating  further 
west  in  Virginia,  and  other  going  south  into  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  Several 
members  of  the  family  took  part  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  one  achieved  the 
rank  of  Captain, 
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My   grandfather.  Ransom  Blanton,  vas  born  in  Tuckaho  Valley, 
Virginia,  in  the  year  of  l8l2,  the  third  son  of  a  family  of  nine  children. 
When  he  was  two  years  old,  the  family  moved  to  Hancock  County,  Georgia, 
and  there  established  a  cotton  plantation  on  the  banks  of  the  Chattahootchie 
Biver.  The  long  journey  from  Virginia  to  Georgia  was  made  by  covered  wagon, 
drawn  by  oxen  over  roads  all  but  impassable.  After  the  family  had  erected  a 
new  home,  they  took  the  lead  in  organizing  euid  building  the  first  Methodist 
chiirch  in  Hancock  Covmty. 

None  of  the  Blanton  brothers  remained  long  in  Georgia  after  attain- 
ing majihood.  As  has  been  related,  my  grandfather  Ransom,  and  his  brothers, 
William  ajid  John,  came  to  Texas,  Another  brother,  Richard,  moved  to  Mississippi. 
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CHAPTEE  II 

The  first  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  met  at  the  temporary 
capital,  Columbia,  on  the  lower  Brazos  River,  in  the  fall  of  I836,  In 
December  the  town  of  Houston,  named  by  the  Allen  brothers  for  General  Sam 
Houston  a  few  days  before  he  was  elected  first  President,  was  designated 
as  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 

To  this  new  and  promising  city  the  Blanton  brothers  came.  After  a 
brief  visit  with  their  sister,  William,  Ransom  and  John  Blanton  had  gone  on     ■ 
to  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  only  to  find  it  in  ruins,  so  they  doubled  back  to       t 
the  site  of  a  new  venture  on  Buffalo  Bayou. 

The  Allen  brothers,  who  had  promoted  the  founding  of  the  new  town, 
had  surveyed  the  site  in  August.  On  August  30,  I836,  they  advertised  it  in 
the  Telegraph  and  Texas  Register.  This  notable  prediction  concerning  Houston 
reads  as  follows: 

"The  town  of  Houston  is  located  at  a  point  on  the  river,  (Buffalo 
Bayou)  which  must  ever  command  the  ti«.de  of  the  largest  and  richest  portion 
of  Texas.  "By  reference  to  the  map,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  trade  of 
San  Jacinto,  Spring  Creek,  New  Kentucky,  and  the  Brazos,  above  and  below 
Fo3rt  Bend,  must  necessarily  come  to  this  place  and  will  at  this  time 
warrant  the  employment  of  at  least  one  million  dollars  of  capital,  and 
when  the  rich  land  of  this  country  shall  be  settled,  a  trade  will  flow 
to  it  making  it  beyond  doubt  the  great  interior  commercial  emporium  of 
Texas." 

My  grandfather  Ransom,  was  employed  by  the  Allen  brothers  to  aid  in 
laying  out  the  new  town.  FixDm  August  30th,  when  the  Aliens'  first  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  print,  until  early  in  I837,  the  surveying  of  3x)ts  and  the 
driving  of  stakes  to  mark  block  lines  went  steadily  forward,  although  there 
was  not  much  actual  building. 

But  with  the  adjournment  of  Congress  at  Colmnbia,  the  city  became 
popiilated  almost  over  night.  Carpenters,  mechanics,  lawyers,  statesmen,  men 
of  influence  and  standing  in  the  old  states,  came  on  every  steamboat. 

Among  early  buildings  to  be  erected  were  the  City  Hotel,  the  two- 
story  wooden  capitol  building,  and  numerous  saloons.  By  the  first  week  in 
May  of  1837,  congress  was  in  session  in  Houston.  Before  adjournment,  a  bill 
was  passed  providing  for  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  It  was  approved  in  June 
by  President  Sam  Houston.  In  1839,  the  City  of  Houston  was  granted  a  charter. 
In  the  same  year,  the  congress  decided  to  move  the  state  capital  to  Austin. 


But  by  this  time  Houston  had  becxsme  an  important  conmerciaj.  center 
of  Texas.  Its  steamboats  went  puffing  back  and  forth,  carrying  heavy  loads 
of  passengers  and  freight,  and  meeting  the  New  Orleans  boats  at  Galveston, 
A  great  many  buildings  of  more  permanent  type  construction  had  replaced 
maiseshift  structures. 

Ransom  Blanton  found  plenty  of  business  surveying  and  building  in 
the  rapidly  growing  town.  His  brother,  William,  was  engaged  in  the  real 
estate  business. 

The  town  was  a  rough,  lively  place,  with  saloons  and  gambling 
houses  predominating  in  the  list  of  business  establishments.  Yet  many  men 
of  culture  and  learning  were  attracted  to  the  town.  Men  destined  to  achieve 
great  reputations  in  the  professions  and  in  politics  were  among  the  early 
citizens  of  Houston, 

Stories  of  pioneer  days  in  Texas  generally  relate  the  serious  side 
of  life.  And  yet,  there  was  a  lighter  vein.  In  the  evenings,  when  the  fire 
embers  were  low,  they  often  gathered  for  entertainment,  or  swapped  stories 
that  were  colorful  and  filled  with  a  folksy  hmnor. 

An  unfailing  source  of  amusement  on  such  occasions  was  the  "tender- 
foot". Father  said  that  Grandfather  often  told,  and  always  with  a  chuckle 
of  delight,  of  several  new  arrivals  from  eastern  cities,  who, with  him, com- 
posed a  surveying  crew  which  spent  the  night  camped  some  twenty  miles  north 
of  Houston, 

During  the  day  the  party  had  killed  a  deer,  and  that  evening  roasted 
part  of  it  for  supper.  The  men  had  just  finished  eating  and  were  preparing 
for  sleep,  when  suddenly  there  was  a  scream  and  a  panther  sprang  from  the 
nearby  underbrush,  square  into  the  center  of  the  group.  The  panther,  however, 
was  as  frightened  as  the  men  and  soon  vanished  in  the  darkness. 

Two  of  the  easterners,  yelling  in  terror,  dashed  into  the  night  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  they  were  persuaded  to  return.  They  refused  to  go  to 
sleep  and  stayed  up  until  the  first  streak  of  dawn.  They  then  rode  into 
Houston  and  made  arrangements  to  return  to  civilization  in  the  east. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  early- day  Houston  was  filled 
with  gambling  houses  and  saloons.  There  seems  also  to  have  been  a  sreat  in- 
flux of  preachers,  although  there  were  no  churches  in  l837.  Rev.  Littleton 
Fowler,  who  cane  to  Houston  in  that  year  and  was  elected  chaplain  of  the 
Senate,  said  he  found  "gaming  and  vices  and  many  doggeries,  but  no  churches". 

But  evidently  there  were  many  preachers  coming  to  the  new  city,  for 
on  May  8,  l837,  one  of  the  most  unusual  meetings  ever  held  in  Texas,  gathered 
to  form  a  preacher's  vigilance  committee  I  This  august  body  solemnly  decided 
that  it  would  not  accept  any  preacher  unless  he  presented  credentials  of  good 
character. 


Efforts  to  establish  the  first  church  in  Houston  were  made  under 
a  series  of  unfortunate  incidents.  My  father  said  he  heard  Grandfather 
mention  on  several  occasions  that  the  record  books  of  the  Allen  lot  sales 
vere  in  "great  confusion"  by  winter  of  I838-39.  A  variety  of  circumstances 
had  brought  this  about. 

In  some  instances,  sales  and  donations  had  not  been  recorded.  The 
younger  Allen  had  died,  and  in  the  turmoil  of  settling  the  estate  and  trying 
to  continue  the  lot  sales,  numerous  errors  were  made  by  the  surviving  Allen 
brother  and  by  James  S,  Holman,  who  acted  as  agent  for  them. 

This  mix-up  involved  the  efforts  to  build  a  church.  In  I83T,  Dr. 
W,  W.  Hall,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  had  planned  to  build  a  church  on  groujid 
now  covered  by  the  Houston  Chronicle  annex.  He  collected  subscriptions  from 
Houston  merchants  and  sailed  for  New  Orleans  to  piarchase  lumber,  glass  and 
hardware.  He  ordered  the  goods  delivered  to  Wright  &  McCrory,  carpenters 
at  Houston.  The  deed  for  the  ground  was  donated  by  the  Aliens,  who  were 
Presbyterians, 

The  supplies  for  the  building  of  the  church  arrived;  Dr.  Hall  in 
the  meantime  going  on  to  his  home  in  the  United  States  for  a  visit,  Hugh 
McCrory  died  and  his  partner  became  involved  in  a  killing.  Wright  was 
arrested  and  was  admitted  to  bail.  He  then  fled;  and  it  was  revealed  that 
he  had  robbed  his  dead  partner's  estate,  as  well  as  the  Presbyterians.  He 
had  sold  the  supp3j.es  shipped  for  the  building  of  the  church  and  pocketed 
the  money. 

Dr,  Hall  had  failed  to  advise  Houston  friends  of  his  movements, 
and  since  his  return  was  delayed,  his  name  was  under  a  cloud,  until  he  finally 
arrived.  Fortunately  he  had  kept  the  receipt  showing  the  order  for  the 
delivery  of  the  goods  to  Wright  &  McCrory,  and  his  reputation  was  cleared. 

Still,  no  church  was  built.  So  the  Aliens  now  gave  the  deed  for  the 
church  site  to  the  Methodist  Society,  with  instructions  to  Rev,  Fowler  to 
build  a  chiirch.  But  Fowler  became  busy  in  other  matters  and  there  was  a 
further  delay. 

On  the  ground  that  had  been  reserved  for  the  church,  a  school  and 
lodge  meeting  place  was  finally  built  in  I839.  The  biiilding  was  a  two- story 
structure.  The  upper  room  was  used  for  the  meeting  of  Lone  Star  Lodge  No.  1, 
Odd  Fellows,  and  the  lower  floor  was  used  for  a  school,  the  first  in  Houston. 
The  school  had  been  built  by  the  city,  in  cooperation  with  the  Odd  Fellows. 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  city  officials  later  when  the  Methodists 
claimed  the  ground,  pointing  out  that  the  deed  had  been  given  to  Rev,  Fowler 
for  this  purpose.  In  the  mix-up  of  the  AUen  records,  this  had  been  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  city  had  utilized  the  vacant  ground  for  the  school  house. 

Finally,  the  city  gave  up  its  claims,  and  the  Methodists  used  the 
site  for  years. 


Harris  County's  first  court  house  was  built  in  I837-38,  a  frame 
structure  painted  peach.     This  was  also  the  color  of  the  capitol  building. 
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CHAPTER  III 

The  man  reined  in  his  horse  in  front  of  the  City  Hotel  and  climbed 
wearily  from  the  saddle. 

"Anybody  know  the  Blanton  boys?"  he  asked  of  several  men  who  stood 
talking  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

One  of  the  group  answered  hijn.   "Yes,  I  know  Ransom." 

Fatigue  seemed  to  fall  from  the  shoulders  of  the  rider, 

"My  God,  find  him",  he  said.   "The  Indians  have  kidnapped  their 
sister  over  in  San   Augustine  County  and  killed  her  husband  and  baby, " 

A  boy  who  worked  at  the  hotel  was  sent  hiirrying  a  few  blocks  down 
the  street  where  Ransom  was  helping  to  build  a  house. 

The  rider  had  come  a  hundred  miles  over  rain- soaked  trails  and  open 
country  to  get  word  to  the  Blantons  that  their  sister,  Ann  Tidwell,  had  been 
kidnapped  in  an  Indian  raid. 

The  three  brothers  were  soon  located,  and  mounted  on  fresh  horses. 
They  set  out  with  the  stranger  to  Sem  Augustine  County. 

The  Tidwell  home,  which  they  had  visited  on  their  way  to  Houston  when 
they  first  came  to  Texas,  was  in  a  sparsely  settled  area.  The  nearest  neigh- 
bor lived  three  miles  away.  Heavy  timber  lay  between  the  two  houses,  with 
only  a  rough  waigon  trail  connecting  them. 

Not  many  miles  from  the  home  was  an  army  post,  and  it  had  been 
thought  that  this  would  afford  adequate  protection  to  the  settlers.  Apparently 
these  pioneers  had  placed  too  much  faith  in  the  protection  of  the  army  post, 
for  the  Indians  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  troops. 

One  morning  they  surrounded  the  little  farm  home  of  Tidwell  amd  his 
family.  Glancing  through  a  window,  Ann  Blanton  Tidwell  was  horrified  to  see 
the  house  encircled  by  Indian  braves,  garbed  in  their  savage  war-paint,  and 
bent  on  what  mischief  she  feared  to  think! 

Her  husband  was  ovz   xn  the  field  some  distance  from  the  house.  With 
Mrs.  Tidwell  in  the  house  were  her  two  small  children  and  a  baby  only  a  few 
months  old. 


As  Mrs.  Tidwell  stood  cautiously  watching  the  Indians,  a  lump 
suddenly  choked  in  her  throati  Her  husband  was  racing  toward  the  house, 
running  at  desperate  speed,  with  an  upraised  axe.   It  was  his  only  weapon, 
as  frequently  he  ventured  from  the  house  to  the  field  without  being  armed. 

In  telling  of  the  incident  later,  Mrs.  Tidwell  said  she  did  not 
believe  the  Indians  saw  her  husband  until  he  was  almost  upon  them.  Straining 
every  muscle  in  his  body,  he  leaped  into  the  group  of  savages,  swinging  his 
axe  with  terrific  fury.  At  least  one  Indian  went  down  before  arrows  riddled 
Tidwell 's  body.  He  dropped  dead  in  front  of  the  house  he  and  his  wife  had 
labored  so  hard  to  build  in  an  untamed  wilderness. 

Mrs.  Tidwell  now  seized  the  family  rifle  and  fired  at  the  nearest 
Indian.  In  her  excitement  she  missedl  She  tried  to  reload  the  weapon,  but 
the  Indians,  yelling  savagely,  battered  in  the  door. 

Qaickly  they  overpowered  her.  One  of  the  braves  seized  the  baby, 
and  with  a  fiendish  yell,  dashed  into  the  yard  and  swung  it  against  a  tree, 
mashing  in  its  skull  and  killing  it  instantly. 

The  Indians  tied  Mrs.  Tidwell  and  grabbed  her  two  other  children, 
who  stood  whimpering  in  a  corner.  Then  they  made  preparations  to  torture  the 
helpless  woman  and  her  children.  Whether  it  was  her  pleas  or  some  other  cause, 
the  Indians  suddenly  desisted. 

At  a  parley  they  decided  to  hold  the  three  for  ranscan.  The  children 
Here  eight  and  ten  years  of  age.  After  seeing  that  the  captives  were  securely 
bound,  the  Indians  ransacked  the  house  for  loot. 

Taking  everything  of  value  to  them,  they  mounted  Mrs.  Tidwell  on  a 
pony,  put  the  two  children  on  another  pony,  and  rode  away. 

Mrs,  Tidwell  had  been  placed  on  a  horse  on  which  the  savages  had 
tied  a  mattress.  All  day  long,  as  she  rode  with  the  kidnappers,  Mrs.  Tidwell 
plucked  feathers  from  the  mattress,  while  the  Indians  were  not  looking,  and 
scattered  them  on  the  ground,  hoping  to  leave  a  trail  that  rescue  parties 
could  follow. 

When  the  Blanton  brothers  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  it  had 
been  four  days  since  the  Indians  had  escaped  with  their  captives.  Neighbors 
had  already  buried  the  bodies  of  Tidwell  and  the  baby.  The  brothers  also 
leaxned  that  a  rescue  party  had  sought  to  trail  the  Indians  but  had  not  been 
able  to  follow  them.  Somehow,  the  feathers  the  distraught  woman  had  pulled 
from  the  mattress  were  not  noticed. 

Nevertheless,  the  Blantons  started  out  in  search  of  their  sister. 
Slowly  they  pushed  toward  what  is  now  the  Oklahoma  border,  following  clue  after 
clue  and  spending  much  time  on  false  trails.  But  they  found  no  trace  of  their 
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sister  and  her  children.  At  last  they  concluded  the  Indians  had  killed  them. 
With  heavy  hearts  they  returned  to  Houston,  convinced  they  would  never  see 
them  again. 

But  the  story  takes  a  strange  twist.  At  that  time,  the  United 
States  government  had  a  treaty  with  the  Indians.  This  treaty  provided  that 
certain  Indian  tribes  might  bring  captive  white  people,  and  also  stolen  pro- 
perty, to  recognized  U.  S.  trading  posts.  It  is  hard  today  to  imagine  why 
the  United  States  government  would  make  such  a  treaty,  leading  as  it  did  to 
kidnapping  and  murder,  and  in  effect  giving  the  Indians  license  to  steal.  But 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  at  that  time  the  settlers  lived  constantly  under 
the  threat  of  Indian  raids,  and  many  of  them  thought,  when  the  treaty  was 
concluded,  that  it  would  result  in  the  Indians  showing  more  leniency  to  their 
victims. 

One  day  John  Blanton  read  in  an  Arkansas  paper  that  Indians  had 
brought  a  white  woman  and  two  children  to  the  trading  post  at  Fort  Smith,  on 
the  Arkansas  border,  and  were  holding  them  for  $1200  ransom. 

"It  sounds  like  sister,"  said  John,  reporting  to  his  brothers. 
Ransom  and  William, about  the  article, 

"Well,  the  description  fits,"  agreed  Rsmsom. 

"Let's  get  going  and  find  out.  It's  worth  looking  into,"  said 
William, 

So  once  more  the  three  brothers  saddled  their  horses  and  started  in 
search  of  their  sister. 

Fort  Smith  was  ein  outpost,  a  rough  town,  noted  for  saloons  and       | 
gambling  Joints.  Here  some  white  men  ceuried  on  nefarious  decGings  with  Indians 
and  all  manner  of  adventurers  and  gunmen  made  the  town  their  headquarters. 

The  Blantons  inquired  the  way  to  the  trading  post.  It  was  a  one- 
story,  shed-like  structure,  weatherbeaten  and  dingy.  Back  of  it  was  a  high 
log  fence,  while  to  the  rear  could  be  seen  what  had  the  appearance  of  servants' 
quarters, 

A  sallow- faced  individual,  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  United  States 
scout,  was  seated  on  the  porch  talking  to  an  Indian  half-breed. 

"We're  here  on  Indian  Agent  business,"  said  William  Blanton.  "We 
read  in  an  Arkansas  paper  an  account  of  a  woman  and  two  children  who  were  held 
here  for  ransom.  We  thought  it  might  be  our  sister." 

"Can't  say  as  to  that,"  said  the  man,  rising,  "Wfe  have  a  woman  and 
two  young 'uns  all  right  and  you  are  free  to  look  'em  over." 
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A  sinister  grin  spread  over  the  man's  face.  "Anybody  can  get  them 
for  $1200." 

The  Blantons  were  led  to  the  back  door,  which  opened  into  the  en- 
closed area.  Considerable  property  was  piled  in  the  place. 

"Looki"  yelled  out  Ransom,  "It's  sister." 

A  woman  and   two  children  had  walked  onto  the  porch  from  one  of  the 
aniall  cabins  to  the  rear  of  the  enclosure. 

"Boys,"  she  cried,  and  ran  toward  them,  the  children  at  her  heels, 

"Oh,  I  was  sure  you  would  come!"  she  said,   "I  prayed  that  you 
would, " 

The  sallow- looking  scout  informed  the  Blantons  that  they  would  have 
to  make  arrangements  through  the  post  commander  to  ransom  their  sister.  The 
commander  proved  a  gentlemanly  officer  and  the  details  were  soon  completed. 
The  brothers  paid  $600  for  the  ransom  of  their  sister  and  $300  each  for  the 
freedom  of  the  children.  Although  showing  the  effects  of  confinement  and 
anxiety,  the  mother  and  children  seemed  little  worse  for  their  harrowing 
experiences. 

After  being  released,  Mrs.  Tidwell  decided  to  make  Fort  Smith  her 
hone,  Happy  that  their  sister  was  alive  and  again  in  safe  hands,  the  Blantons 
made  their  way  back  to  Houston. 

Upon  his  return  to  Houston,  Grandfather  Ransom  continued  to  work 
for  the  firm  of  the  Allen  brothers  and  contracted  independently  for  building 
homes.  William  continued  his  real  estate  business.  Records  show  that  William 
was  married  March  12,  l840,  to  Elizabeth  Dennis.  He  died  in  Houston,  although 
the  date  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Deed  records  show  him  to  have  been  a  resi- 
dent as  late  as  I859, 

Grandfather  and  John  served  for  a  while  in  the  Texas  Rangers.  They 
were  assigned  to  Captain  William  Btcknell's  company.  Bicknell  organized  and 
commanded  several  volunteer  companies  during  the  life  of  the  Texas  Republic, 

During  the  period  of  their  enlistment,  a  settlement  was  made  at 
Waco,  in  McLennan  County,  but  Indian  depredations  were  so  serious,  the  settle- 
ment had  to  be  abandoned.  President  Houston  ordered  the  Rangers  to  Waco  to 
move  the  residents  of  the  settlement  to  Franklin,  on  the  Brazos, 

Grandfather  and  John  participated  in  this  venture,  and  there  developed 
an  amusing  incident.  According  to  my  grandfather,  the  people  had  little  live- 
stock. However,  one  very  attractive  young  lady  had  a  large  flock  of  geese, 
which  she  insisted  on  taking  with  her.  She  had  no  horse  and  waUsed,  driving  the 
geese  ahead  of  her. 


The  fact  that  the  young  lady  was  good  looking  may  have  influenced 
Grandfather  in  his  chivalry,  but  anyway,  he  gave  the  girl  his  horse  vhile 
he  drove  the  geese.  The  first  night,  when  the  party  camped  out,  the  girl 
retired  with  a  "big,  ugly  Irishman."  The  next  morning  Grandfather  Ransom 
concluded  that  the  duties  of  a  Texas  Ranger  did  not  include  driving  geese. 


After  coii5)leting  his  enlistment,  Grandfather  entered  the  contracting 
business  in  Houston. 


CHAPTER  IV 

In  1842  there  was  a  great  demand  throughout  Texas  for  the  invasion 
of  Mexico,  General  Santa  Anna  was  again  in  power  and  his  troops  had  crossed 
the  Rio  Grande  and  engaged  in  a  niimber  of  skirmishes  with  the  Texans. 

There  was  a  growing  clamor  for  war;  and  President  Sam  Houston  was 
urged  to  take  vigorous  measiires.  On  September  11^  1842,  matters  reached  a 
crisis  when  the  Mexican  General  Adrian  Woll  decended  on  Sem  Antonio,  captured 
the  town,  and  seized  the  district  judge  and  other  coiuii  attaches,  Woll  then 
retreated  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

General  Houston  ordered  General  Alexander  Somerville  and  a  detach- 
ment of  some  1200  men  to  the  border.  John  Blanton,  then  living  at  Rutersville, 
had  completed  his  enlistment  with  the  Rangers,  but  iramsdiately  volunteered 
for  service.  He  was  attached  to  the  company  of  Captain  William  Mosby  Eastland, 
an  officer  of  great  courage  and  daring. 

It  was  a  poorly  equipped  detachment  of  men.  After  arriving  at  the 
border  and  surveying  his  lack  of  adequate  equipment  and  lack  of  prepeiration. 
General  Somerville  decided  to  abandon  the  campaign.  This  decision  was  severely 
criticized  by  many  of  the  soldiers. 

There  was  much  muttering  among  the  more  belligerent  but  less- informed 
soldiers,  who  were  all  for  invading  Mexico,  John  Blanton  shared  the  views 
of  this  group,  as  did  his  superior  officer.  Captain  Eastland, 

A  group  of  308  soldiers,  after  many  conferences  and  much  criticism 
hurled  at  General  Somerville,  decided  to  continue  the  campaign.  Captain 
William  S,  Fisher  was  elected  commander.  It  was  a  desperate  decision,  made 
in  the  era  of  the  filibusterers,  when  soldiers  of  fortune  needed  but  a  few 
daring  men  to  challenge  dynasties  and  governments. 

After  crossing  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Texans  made  a  furious  attack  on 
the  little  town  of  Mier,  just  across  the  Mexican  border.  Greatly  overpowered 
in  nxombers,  they  found  the  fortunes  of  battle  going  against  them.  After 
suffering  many  casualties,  the  Texans  surrendered. 

Under  terms  of  the  surrender,  as  arranged  by  Texas  officers,  the 
men  were  to  be  freed  and  permitted  to  return  to  Texas.  It  proved  another 
episode  in  the  numerous  list  of  betrayals  of  faith  by  Mexican  commanders. 
Blanton  and  his  companions  were  started  on  the  slow  march  toward  Mexico  City. 

Day  after  day,  forced  on  by  brutal  Mexican  guards,  the  little  band  was 
driven  toward  the  gates  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  Finally  at  Salado,  on  February  11, 
1843,  the  Texans  overpowered  their  guards  and  escaped.  Several  of  them  were 
killed  in  this  bold  bid  for  freedom. 


Many  of  those  who  escaped  died  of  expostire  and  thirst.  Under  the 
personal  orders  of  Santa  Anna  the  fleeing  Texans  vere  hunted  down.  Those 
who  did  not  die  or  were  not  killed  by  the  Mexican  soldiery  were  recaptured. 

In  one  of  his  characteristic  fits  of  ra^e.  General  Santa  Anna 
ordered  all  of  the  recaptured  Texans  killed.  He  finally  amended  his  order 
however, to  provide  that  only  every  tenth  man  would  be  shot. 

And  there  in  the  little  Mexican  fortress  of  Salado  was  enacted  one 
of  the  tragic  dramas  of  war.  General  Domingo  Huerta  was  named  the  decimator, 
to  see  that  every  tenth  man  was  killed. 

There  were  only  I70  survivors  of  the  intrepid  detachment  that  had 
laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Mier.  General  Domingo  ordered  the  Texans  to  assemble. 
He  then  explained  that  the  "tenth  man"  would  be  determined  by  drawing  black 
beans. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  beans  were  put  in  an  earthen  jar  by  a 
Mexican  officer.  Of  these,,  seventeen  were  black.  It  was  observed  at  the  time 
that  the  beans  were  poorly  mixed.  Most  of  the  black  ones  lay  on  top. 

The  desire  of  the  Mexicans  to  take  revenge  on  the  Texas  officers 
was  believed  to  be  the  reason  for  putting  the  black  beans  on  top.  The  officers 
were  to  draw  first. 

The  gallant  Cameron  said,  "Well,  boys,  we  have  to  be  at  it.  Let's 
draw." 

He  reached  his  hand  hurriedly  into  the  jar,  without  looking.  On 
the  faces  of  the  tired  Texans,  worn  by  days  of  marching,  was  a  spirit  of 
defiance.  Some  joked  about  the  grim  ordeal. 

"This  is  a  tall  gan±)le,"  remarked  one. 

Cameron's  hand  came  out  of  the  jar.  In  it  was  a  white  bean. 

The  brave  Captain  Eastland  drew.  In  his  hand  was  a  black  bean. 
His  face  showed  no  emotion. 

"Thank  God,  death  has  no  terrors  for  me,"  he  said  calmly. 

The  enlisted  men  began  drawing.  Some  joked;  others  were  more  serious. 

John  Blanton  put  his  hand  in  the  jar.  He  drew  a  white  bean. 

"Who  knows  what's  before  us,"  he  commented. 

The  executions  were  ordered  immediately.  They  took  place  on  the 
other  side  of  a  wall  from  the  little  group.  The  cries  of  the  wounded  could  be 
heard  as  the  shots  rajig  out. 


Lion-hearted  Henry  Whaling  was  shot  fifteen  times  by  the  Mexicans 
before  expiring.  He  heaped  invective  upon  them  as  they  made  sport  of  his 
desperate  courage. 

The  last  shot  was  heard  as  the  afternoon  wore  away.  The  Mexican 
decimator,  in  one  of  the  most  cowardly  roles  of  history,  had  wreaked  the 
vengeance  of  his  government  upon  the  Texans. 

Next  morning  the  Texans,  still  under  gmrd,  were  marched  out  of  the 
town.  On  the  plains  of  old  Salado,  they  saw  their  comrades  in  the  stillness 
of  death.  Eastland  and  Whaling  and  others  who  died  without  flinching  in  brave 
defiance ! 

The  words  of  John  Blanton  that  the  future  was  uncertain,  proved 
true.  The  survivors  were  taken  to  the  grim  fortress  of  Perote  near  Vera 
Cruz  and  there  imprisoned. 

This  fortress  had  been  built  in  the  preceding  century  as  a  convenient 
storehouse  for  the  great  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  collected  for  shipment 
to  Spain, 

Within  the  26-acre  fortress  walls,  there  were  cells  and  dungeons 
where  political  prisoners  had  languished,  been  forgotten  and  died. 

Some  time  after  being  placed  in  prison,  IT  of  the  Texans  made  a 
desperate  bid  for  freedom.  They  dug  through  the  stone  walls  and  fled,  A  few 
lived  to  see  Texas  soil. 

The  remainder  of  the  prisoners,  those  who  had  managed  to  survive 
in  this  Iving  prison  hell,  were  pajrdoned  by  Seinta  Anna  in  iS^^i-.  Majiy  of  them 
failed  to  reach  Texas, 

John  Blanton  was  among  members  of  the  adventuresome  band  who  never 
reached  home.  He  died  somewhere  in  Mexico  of  exposure,  Asa  Hill,  one  of  his 
companions,  tersely  stated  in  a  letter  that  Blanton  had  died.  The  exact 
circumstances  of  his  death  are  unknown. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Mier  expedition,  and  ill-planned  and  tragic 
military  adventure. 

The  bones  of  those  who  drew  black  beans  at  Salado  were  left  bleach- 
ing for  generations  on  the  Mexican  plains.  Finally,  they  were  interred  in 
Monument  Hill,  near  LaGrange,  to  form,  along  with  Goliad  and  the  Alamo,  an 
eternal  monument  to  deathless  daring. 


CHAPTER  V 


Ransom  Blanton  spent  three  yeaxs  in  Houston  as  a  contractor,  and 
then  moved  to  Richmond  in  l84o  where  he  continued  in  the  building  business. 
Records  of  the  General  Land  Office  show  that  he  was  given  a  certificate  for 
a  third  of  a  league  of  land  by  the  Republic, 

However,  the  same  day  he  received  the  certificate,  he  sold  it  for 
fifty  dollars.  The  tract  was  purchased  by  William  R.  Baker  of  Harris  County. 
In  ccramon  with  memy  other  early  day  settlers.  Grandfather  seems  to  have 
attached  little  value  to  land  at  that  time. 

During  his  yeajs  in  Richmond,  Grandfather  continued  in  the  contract- 
ing business.  He  built  some  of  the  finest  homes  erected  in  that  day  in 
Colorado,  Fayette  and  Fort  Bend  Counties.  He  also  built  a  number  of  houses 
in  Houston  and  Harrisburg, 

In  idkk ,   Grandfather  and  a  friend,  James  Veazey,  went  to  Brazoria 
County  to  farm.  It  was  through  this  partnership  that  he  met  Sara  Ann 
Veazey,  James'  sister,  an  attractive  girl  of  seventeen.  She  had  come  to 
Texas  in  183^  with  her  parents  from  Alabama,  where  the  family  had  settled 
prior  to  the  Rerolutionary  War,  Sara  Ann's  grandmother  was  Patience  Hall, 
descended  from  an  old  and  influential  English  family. 

The  attraction  between  Ransom  Blanton  and  Seira  Ann  Veazey  was 
mutual  and  they  were  married  on  January  9,  l8if5,  at  San  Felipe  in  Austin 
Coimty,  Twelve  children  were  born  of  this  union,  five  boys  and  seven  girls. 
One  of  the  firls,  Sara  Leah,  died  at  the  age  of  15  from  the  bite  of  a 
poisonous  snake. 

Shortly  after  his  marriage,  Grandfather  and  James  Veazey  dissolved 
their  partnership,  Veazey  went  to  Houston  to  engage  in  the  real  estate 
business  and  Grandfather  returned  to  farming. 

IXiring  this  period  the  land  to  the  west  of  the  Brazos  River  was 
constajitly  exposed  to  raids  by  Indians  and  attacks  by  Mexican  bandits.  The 
federal  government  built  a  chain  of  frontier  forts  (19^6-1848)  extending  from 
Brownsville  on  the  Rio  Grande,  to  the  Panhandle,  on  what  is  now  the  Texas- 
Oklahoma  border.  There  were  k2   of  these  forts,  although  many  of  them  mere 
military  posts  without  fortification. 

The  principal  purpose  of  these  forts  was  to  protect  the  settlers 
against  Indians  and  from  attacks  by  bands  of  border  outlaws.  The  forts  were 
connected  by  a  government  telegraph  line  running  ftx)m  Brownsville  to  Fort  Sill 
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(Oklahoma  border).  This  line  was  maintained  only  through  the  constant  patrol  of 
mounted  soldiers,  A  pony  express  carried  mail  along  the  route.  Some  of  the 
forts  were  constructed  of  rock  and  mortar,  where  available,  and  the  others 
were  made  of  logs. 

Ruins  of  many  of  these  old  forts  are  standing  today.  Fort  Bliss 
at  El  Paso  is  today  one  of  the  country's  outstanding  army  posts.  Old  Fort 
Ringgold  at  Rio  Grande  City,  about  a  h\indred  miles  north  of  Brownsville,  also 
still  stands.  Fort  Mcintosh  at  Laredo  was  built  originally  by  the  Franciscan 
Fathers  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  ancient  historical  spots  in  Texas. 
It  received  its  present  name  from  a  hero  of  the  Mexican  War. 

More  important  to  the  settlers  in  Colorado,  Hays  and  adjoining 
counties,  which  in  the  l84o's  and  1850's  were  a  part  of  the  frontier  west, 
were  the  forts  built  along  the  extreme  western  part  of  this  line.   Fort 
Belknap,  located  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Brazos  River  in  Young  County,  is 
of  speciea  significance.  It  was  constructed  in  I85I  by  Robert  E.  Lee,  then 
a  young  lieutenant  assisting  General  Albert  Sidney  Johnston.  Lee  and  Johnston 
later  were  stationed  at  Fort  Croghan  in  Burnet  County. 

Many  of  the  military  posts  established  in  Central  Vest  Texas  have 
long  ago  been  destroyed  and  almost  forgotten,  the  need  for  them  having  passed 
as  civilization  pushed  westward.  Their  names  today  live  only  in  the  memories 
of  old  pioneers  and  such  army  records  as  have  been  preserved  through  the  years. 

In  l8k8   the  Elanton  family  moved  to  Austin  Covinty  where  Grandfather 
rettirned  to  his  trade  of  contractor  and  carpenter.  Two  years  later  he  moved 
to  Columbus,  in  Colorado  County,  continuing  his  work  as  a  contractor.  While 
at  Columbus,  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Precinct  1,  known  as  the 
Chief  Justice.  He  likewise  served  as  Coumty  Judge  and  Tax  Collector.  Colorado 
County  records  show  that  he  took  the  oath  of  office  as  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  1850  and  in  I852. 

And  it  was  here  in  Colorado  Cormty,  near  Fayetteville,  that  my 
father,  Benjamin  Franklin  Blanton,  was  born,  February  2,  in  the  year  I853. 

Among  the  early  records  of  the  county  is  found  an  Interesting  bill 
of  sale  affecting  some  property  left  Mrs.  Ransom  Blanton  by  her  mother.  This 
property  consisted  of  a  "negro  woman,  Frances  Black,  22  years  old,  and  a  boy, 
four  years  old,  and  a  child  at  her  breast."  Grandmother  had  inherited  one- 
sixth  interest  in  the  slaves,  but  following  the  custom  of  owners  of  keeping 
the  family  groim  of  slaves  together  where  possible,  her  interest  in  them  was 
sold  to  one  of  the  other  heirs  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars. 

The  Blanton  family  continued  to  live  in  CoLsrado  County  until  I858. 
In  that  year  Grandfather  resigned  his  office,  sold  his  property,  disposed  of 
most  of  his  personal  effect,  and  with  his  wife  and  children,  moved  westward  in 
a  wagon  to  Hays  County.  It  was  a  wild  and  unsettled  region. 


The  Blantons  moved  from  Columbus  because  of  the  great  amount  of 
sickness  prevailing  in  that  region.     Yet  moving  was  no  simple  matter  in  those 
days.     Household  good,  farm  implements  and  personal  effects  were  loaded  in 
wagons  drawn  by  oxen.     Cattle  and  other  livestock  were  driven  ahead  of  the 
wagons.     In  this  manner  families  would  journey  on  day  after  day,  over  difficult 
roads  and  trails,  until  they  reached  their  destination.     Because  of  the  many 
obstacles  preventing  the  moving  of  heavy  furnitures  and  implements,  much  of 
the  family  goods  was  usually   sold  before  moving. 

Upon  arriving  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Hays  County,  the  Blantons 
found  lodging  with  a  family  already  settled  in  the  section.     They  stayed  with 
this  family  while  their  farm  was  being  staked  out  and  while  they  were  building 
a  new  house. 

In  Santa's  "27  Years  On  The  Texas  Frontier"  is  found  an  interesting 
description  of  a  wilderness  home  such  as  the  one  my  Grandfather  built  in  Hays 
Coxinty  for  his  family  and  in  which  my  father  spent  his  boyhood,  "In  erecting 
one  of  these  frontier  houses",  Banta  says,  "it  was  common  to  build  with  logs. 
The  first  floor  was  generally  fourteen  feet  sqiiare,  while  the  second  story 
was  sixteen  feet  square.  The  hoxise  thus  had  the  appearance  of  a  big  one  set 
on  a  smaller  one,  forming  what  was  then  called  a  block-house, 

"The  top  was  constructed  of  logs;  three-foot  boards  were  split  out 
and  placed  on  the  rib-poles,  and  then  weighed  down  with  what  were  called 
weight-poles.     The  doors  were  made  of  split  and  hewed  wooden  puncheons  pinned 
together  with  an  auger,  and  hung  to  the  wall  with  wooden  hinges.     On  the  in- 
side of  the  house,  they  were  fastened  by  heavy  wooden  bars,  making  the  house 
secure  from  attack  or  intrusion. 

"The  cracks  of  the  house  were  stopped  with  pieces  of  timber  split 
for  the  purpose  and  driven  in  with  an  axe,  then  pinned  fast  with  wooden  pins. 
Two  or  three  holes  were  left  in  each  side  and  end  between  the   chinking.     These 
were  called  port-holes  and  were  used  for  the  pxirpose  of  shooting  through  in 
case  of  aji  attack.     The  object  of  building  the  second  floor  of  the  house  as 
a  projection  was  to  enable  members  of  the  household  to  shoot  straight  down 
from  the  upper  floor;  and  in  fact,  this  position  commanded  any  approach  from 
outside, 

"Dirt  floors  were  common,  but  some  of  the  more  well-to-do  settlers 
made  their  floors  of  puncheons,   split  and  hewed  and  pinned  down  to  the    'sleepers' 
with  an  aviger  and  wooden  pins.     The  chimney  was  usually  built  of  rough  stone, 

"Often  after  building  the  hoixse,  the  next  thing  of  importance  was 
the  building  of  a  hand  mill  with  which  to  grind  corn  for  bread.     The  mill  was 
fastened  to  a  post,  had  two  crajiks,  and  the  hopper  was  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel, 
and  held  about  a  peck  of  corn.     It  was  necessary  to  grind  the  corn  coarse 
and  then  ti^t  on  the  miU  and  grind   It  finer  before  it  could  be  used  for  baking 
into  bread. 
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"Some  settlers  did  not  have  the  equipment  for  building  a  mill,  so 
beat  their  corn  into  coarse  meal  with  a  mortar.  A  block  three  feet  long  was 
sawed  from  a  large  tree  and  set  up  on  one  end.  A  hole  was  mortised  in  the 
upper  end  in  the  shape  of  a  fuiuiel,  which  would  hold  about  a  half  gallon  of 
corn.  The  pestle  was  hung  at  the  end  of  a  long  limber  pole.  The  corn  was 
soaked  in  water  lintil  it  became  soft,  and  was  then  put  into  the  mortar.  By 
the  use  of  the  pestle  it  was  pounded  into  meal.  Other  settlers  would  make 
graters  of  tin,  boil  the  corn  on  the  ear,  and  when  it  became  soft,  grate  it 
into  meal. 

"Most  of  the  pioneers  wore  home-made  clothing.  The  men  dressed 
buckskin  and  from  that,  pants,  hunting  shirts  and  moccasins  were  made.  Hats 
and  caps  were  made  of  fur  skins.  These,  with  homespiin  shirts,  generally 
constituted  the  attire  of  the  men-folk.  Sunday  clothes  were  the  sane  as  every- 
day wear  generally,  except  for  the  donning  of  a  fresh  shirt.  In  the  homes 
of  most  of  the  settlers,  women  and  children  also  wore  home-made  clothing." 

Grandfather  acquired  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Hays  Coitnty  and 
established  a  postoffice,  which  he  named  Dripping  Springs.  This  was  the  first 
postoffice  established  in  western  Hays  County. 

Grandfather  had  not  resided  long  in  the  county  when  he  was  elected 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  He  also  served  as  County  Commissioner  and  Tax 
Collector,  His  office  was  in  the  front  room  of  his  residence.  The  furniture 
consisted  of  two  chairs  and  two  benches  made  from  logs.  Here  he  held  court, 
assessed  property  and  performed  weddings.  He  was  a  lay  preacher  in  the 
Methodist  church.  Many  of  the  pioneer  preachers  were  not  ordained. 

During  the  war  between  the  states,  my  grandfather  was  a  guard  for 
the  frontier.  At  this  time  he  was  49  years  of  age.  Families  in  the  border 
area,  due  to  the  constant  fear  of  Indian  raids,  bsmded  together  in  guard  units 
to  protect  their  homes.  He  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the 
Indiaji;  knew  the  location  of  all  the  central  and  western  Texas  settlements  and 
rendered  valuable  service  at  a  time  when  the  women  and  children  of  many  families 
had  no  one  to  whom  they  could  look  to  for  aid.  Many  of  the  young  men  were  in 
the  army.  That  portion  of  Hays  Coxinty  in  which  my  Grandfather  had  settled 
was  a  wild  country,  with  homes  far  between,  and  the  settlers  lived  in  constant 
dread  of  Indian  attacks. 

Every  night  was  a  period  of  watchful  anxiety.  Fear  of  robbery  and 
possible  massacre  by  raiding  Indians  prevailed  throughout  that  section.  There 
were  constant  depredations,  in  which  cattle  and  equipment  were  stolen. 

One  ni^ht  when  the  moon  was  full,  Grandfather  and  his  family  were 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  many  horses.  Rushing  to  get  their  rifles,  members 
of  the  family  peered  out  the  windows  of  the  home  just  in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  long  file  of  Indians  in  full  war  regalia  mounting  over  the  nearby  ridges. 
They  feared  an  entire  tribe  of  bucks  had  decided  to  massacre  the  settlement. 


However,  much  to  their  relief,  the  Indians  proceeded  leisurely  over 
the  ridge  and  on  past  the  Blanton  homestead.  Then  Grandfather  saw  that  many- 
squaws  and  papooses  were  with  the  braves  and  realized  this  was  a  movement  of 
a  whole  tribe.  Apparently  the  buffalo  were  growing  thin  in  this  tribe's  old 
camping  grounds  and  the  Indians  had  decided  to  move  on.  However,  the  Blantons 
never  rested  easy  imtil  the  last  Indian  was  out  of  sight;  indeed,  there  was 
little  sleepirig  that  night  in  the  house.  The  Indian  was  a  difficult  problem 
to  figure  at  times,  and  the  frontier  settlers  could  not  take  chajices  on  mis- 
interpreting his  mood  on  such  occasions. 

The  Indians  believed  in  taking  whatever  they  needed  and  everything 
the  settlers  possessed  had  to  be  constantly  guarded.  Father  related  another 
incident  that  occiirred  when  he  was  only  seven  or  eight  years  old.  It  was  a 
dai'k  night,  with  only  a  few  stars  shining,  and  Grandfather  was  smoking  before 
the  open  fireplace.  AH  other  lights  had  been  extinguished  and  the  only  sound 
was  the  occasional  popping  of  the  fire  as  it  burned  down  to  glowing  embers. 

"Suddenly  the  quick  ears  of  father  picked  up  a  nervous  jostling 
among  the  stock  quartered  in  the  barn  close  to  the  house",  my  father,  Ben  F, 
Blanton,  said  in  telling  the  story,  "Without  taking  any  firearms  along,  he 
quickly  slipped  outside  in  the  darkness  and  headed  for  the  horses.  He  tip- 
toed along  the  side  of  the  bard  luitil  he  came  to  the  rope  to  which  his  horse 
was  tethered. 

"It  was  pitch  dark  and  Father  could  not  see  in  front  of  him.  As 
he  slid  his  hand  along  the  rope  toward  the  horse,  it  touched  the  chest  of 
an  Indian  buck.  Father  let  out  a  loud  whoop  and  dashed  toward  the  house  for 
his  gun.  But  the  Indian  was  frightened  as  badly  as  Father.  The  Indian 
yelled  in  terror  to  some  nearby  comrades  and  they  all  streaked  away  in  the 
night. 

"Apparently  it  was  only  the  intent  of  the  Comanche s  to  take  a  few 
of  the  horses,  but  they  did  not  want  the  animals  enough  to  risk  a  fight.  We 
all  sat  up  the  rest  of  the  night  to  keep  watch." 
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CHAPTER  VI 


The  life   of  a  Texas  frontiersman  was  a  hard  one;  and  it  was  only 
his  coiirage  and  fortitude  that  made  possible  the  building  of  the  empire 
that  is  Texas  today. 

In  those  early  years  in  Hays  County,  the  cultivation  of  farm   land 
was  done  under  very  arduous  difficulties.  Grandfather  and  the  other  men  of 
the  community  did  their  plowing  with  their  rifles  within  easy  reach.  At 
times,  when  the  raids  by  Indians  grew  worse,  the  farmers  were  forced, for 
their  own  protection, to  plow  in  groups  while  some  of  their  number  kept  guard. 

My  father,  at  an  early  age,  developed  into  a  crack  shot.  His 
reputation  as  a  youth  was  well  known  in  Hays  County.  The  ability  of  these 
early- day  settlers  to  shoot,  more  often  than  not  determined  the  fullness  of 
the  lEirder. 

During  a  time  when  my  Grandfather  was  absent  on  a  trip,  the  food 
supplies  of  the  family  ran  low.  There  had  been  a  delay  in  getting  supplies 
to  the  region.  My  father  took  his  rifle  and  went  out  to  shoot  a  deer.  After 
picking  his  way  through  the  brush,  he  saw, silhouetted  against  the  sky,  a 
huge  buck.  The  animal  was  standing  perfectly  still, 

"In  years  on  the  frontier  I  never  saw  anything  exactly  like  this," 
my  father  told  me,  "Ihe  buck  stood  perfectly  poised  on  the  ridge  and  I  took 
careful  aim  and  fired.  I  ran  forward,  glad  to  have  had  such  good  luck  in  so 
short  a  time.  Imagine  my  surprise,  when  I  found  that  there  was  not  one  buck, 
but  two  J  The  animals  had  been  standing  so  close  together  that  the  same  bullet 
killed  them  both.  You  may  be  sure  that  when  I  retvirned  home,  I  was  greeted 
as  a  real  hxinter." 

In  this  day  of  corner  grocery  stores  and  finely  organized  household 
routine,  the  matter  of  providing  meat  for  the  Sunday  dinner  is  simple.  But 
it  was  not  so  in  the  case  of  the  early  settlers. 

In  1866,  Grandfather  sold  his  Hays  County  ranch  and  rented  a  large 
farm  sone  four  miles  south  of  Austin  in  Ti^vis  County,  He  farmed  there  for 
about  two  years  and  then  moved  to  the  old  Tonite  Ranch,  25  miles  east  of  Austin, 
one  of  the  finest  ranches  of  that  period.  But  he  was  not  satisfied.  For  years 
he  had  had  the  dream  of  building  a  home  that  would  be  his  in  old  age.  So,  in 
1869,  he  purchased  a  200-acre  farm  in  Williamson  County,  12  miles  below  old 
Round  Rock  on  Brushy  Creek,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  areas  of  the  state. 

The  family  did  not  move  to  the  new  place  until  I87I.  My  Grandfather 
imnEdiately  started  to  work  on  the  new  house  and  soon  an  imposing  colonial 
home  had  been  built.  My  father  often  said  that  Grandfather  took  special  pride 
in  this  house. 


Between  1866,  when  my  Grandfather  left  Hays  County,  and  I871, 
Texas  was  xindergoing  the  worst  years  of  the  Reconstruction  era.  It  was  & 
lawless  era.  Shortly  after  leaving  Hays  County,  &n   incident  occurred  on  the 
new  place  south  of  Austin  that  emphasized  the  turbulence  of  the  times. 

One  afternoon  a  group  of  four  men  rode  up  to  the  Blanton  home.  My 
father  was  still  a  boy  in  his  teens.  Grandmother  saw  the  men  riding  up  axid 
came  to  the  door. 

"Vhere's  the  old  man?"  one  of  the  riders  asked  grviffly,  referring 
to  my  Grandfather. 

My  Grandmother  explained  that  he  was  away  on  a  trip.  This  seemed 
to  give  the  men  more  boldness.  They  came  up  on  the  porch,  their  guns  swing- 
ing fitjm  their  hips. 

Pointing  up  to  the  rafters  of  the  porch,  one  of  the  men  asked: 

"Do  you  know  why  those  three  ropes  are  lumging  up  there?" 

My  Grandmother  answered  that  she  did  not.  For  the  first  time  she 
saw  now  that  three  nooses  were  hanging  high  from  one  of  the  rafters. 

"Vfell,  I'll  tell  you,  old  woman,  just  why  they  are  up  there,"  the 
man  went  on.  "It's  because  we're  all  cattlemen  around  here  and  we  don't 
want  ajiy  damned  farmers  putting  any  plowing  notions  into  people's  heads. 
Tell  your  old  man  when  he  comes  back,  and  don't  whisper  when  you  tell  him." 

My  Grandmother  had  remained  quiet  throughout  the  scene,  and  after 
the  man  finished  speaking,  the  group  stepped  down  frooi  the  porch.  They 
walked  around  back  of  the  house  to  the  pasture  where  my  Grandfather  had 
built  pens  for  some  calves. 

One  of  the  men  sauntered  up  to  the  gate  of  the  first  lot  and  looked 
at  the  calves.  "Good  stuff,"  he  said.  "Guess  we  might  as  well  take  them 
along  with  us." 

Suddenly  my  father  bobbed  up  from  behind  a  gate.  He  had  gotten  his 
father's  rifle,  and  now  he  aimed  it  directly  at  the  front  man. 

"The  first  one  of  you  that  touches  a  gate  to  get  these  calves  will 
have  his  head  blown  off,"  he  said  quietly. 

Taken  a  little  off  g;iaxd,  the  men  at  first  attempted  to  msUce  fun  of 
my  father. 

"Come  on,  kid,"  one  of  them  said.  "Now  Just  what  could  you  do  against 
real  shots.  Just  our  kindness  of  heart  keeps  us  from  giving  you  a  lesson  to 
respect  your  elders." 


man. 


Father  didn't  answer.  He  just  kept  his  rifle  leveled  at  the  nearest 


"Look,  the  old  woman  might  bean  business,"  one  of  the  group  ex- 
claimed* 

Glancing  toward  the  house,  the  man  had  seen  the  long  barrel  of 
a  rifle  protruding  from  a  window  and  held  firmly  in  Grandmother's  hands. 

"Forget  it,  sonny,"  said  the  spokesman  for  the  men.  "We  wuz  Just 
having  our  little  joke," 

It  was  later  learned  that  the  men  were  not  cattlemen,  but  were  carpet- 
bag^ pillagers,  operating  under  the  protection  of  the  Reconstruction  Government, 

My  father  never  forgot  the  bitterness  of  Reconstruction.  The 
Carpetbag  government  was  composed  of  northern  renegades,  pillagers  and  thieves, 
with  Negro  figureheads  occupying  prominent  places.  The  Bepublican  Carpet- 
baggers treated  the  South  as  a  lEind  to  be  looted  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
placed  the  Southern  people  under  an  ignorant  and  unscrupvilous  despotism. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  of  us  who  have  forgotten  ^n  the  hatred 
and  bitterness  of  the  War  Between  the  States,  and  who  never  experienced  the 
indignities  and  hardships  of  Reconstruction,  to  realize  how  beu-baric  was  the 
condition  of  the  Texas  government  in  those  days. 

Every  white  man  in  Texas  went  armed,  if  he  valued  his  safety.  My 
Grandfather,  who  lived  fairly  close  to  the  capital  city,  hated  the  Yemkee 
riilers  with  a  passion  foreign  of  his  Christian  nature.  To  men  accustomed 
to  ruling  themselves,  with  a  voice  in  government  and  respect  for  the  law  which 
they  themselves  had  helped  to  enact,  the  ten  years  of  misrule  upon  the  part 
of  the  Carpetba^ers  came  as  a  more  difficult  burden  than  the  defeat  the 
Confederacy  had  stiffered  on  the  field  of  battle, 

E.  J.  Davis  ruled  in  the  name  of  the  Carpetbag  despots.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  intentions  of  the  better  element  of  the  North,  the  govern- 
ment of  that  era  was  the  government  of  the  Republican  party  -  asid   the  party 
was  controlled  by  designing  and  unscrupulous  men  and  dominated  by  the  lowest 
I)assions  in  the  history  of  American  politics, 

Texas  was  peculietrly  subject  to  the  corruption  of  this  type  of  con- 
trol. Being  a  border  state,  wild  and  undeveloped,  it  had  for  many  years 
attracted  a  number  of  "bad  men"  who  had  come  to  the  state  to  escape  punishment 
for  crimes  committed  in  other  portions  of  the  country.  When  the  ceurpetbaggers 
seized  the  government  of  Texas,  these  fugitives  readily  secured  positions  of 
importeuice  by  claiming  to  be  true  Republicans  and  friends  of  the  Negro.  That 
the  people  of  Texas,  unaided  and  by  their  own  courage,  were  able  to  throw  off 
this  misirule  and  establish  Democratic  government  once  again,  stands  forever  as 
a  tribute  to  their  perseverance  and  patriotism. 


Hy  father  grev  to  manhood  in  the  midst  of  Reconstruction  days  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  all  his  life  he  harbored  a  bitter  resentment  a^inst 
the  Republican  party.     He  told  me,  when  an  old  man,  that  he  remembered  vividly 
the  first  time  he  cast  a  vot«.     He  said  he  was  forced  to  walk  to  the  ballot 
box,  an  old  barrel,  between  rows  of  Negro  soldiers  who  jeered  and  insulted  every 
Texan  brave  enough  to  dare  their  scorn  and  power.     Treatment  such  as  this  he 
never  forgave,  ajid  the  circumstances  of  his  time  in  some  measure  Justified 
his  attitude. 


CHAPTER  VII 

While  my  father  was  living  with  his  family  in  Williamson  County, 
there  came  to  the  house  a  guest  by  tne  name  of  J.  W.  Wilbarger,  who  had 
known  my  Grandfather  in  Hays  Coxinty,  and  who  at  that  time  was  gathering 
material  for  a  book 

Brother  of  two  great  Indian  fighters,  Wilbarger  had  decided  to 
write  of  their  experiences  and  their  times  as  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  -the  period,  I  have  heard  countless  time  my  father  tell  of  the  lengthy 
visits  which  Wilbarger  made  to  my  Grandfather's  house  while  he  was  writing 
his  fetmous  book,  "Indian  Depredations  in  Texas".  He  knew  that  my  Grandfather 
had  spent  most  of  his  life  in  parts  of  the  state  where  many  of  the  Indian 
raids  occurred,  and  considerable  source  material  for  his  book  was  obtained 
from  Ransom  Blanton. 

J.  W.  Wilbarger's  barother,  Josiah,  had  come  to  Texas  in  I832  as 
a  colonist.  In  the  same  settlement  there  was  a  man  by  the  nams  of  Christian, 
who  son,  Buchanan  Christian,  married  Erama  Blanton,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Ransom  Blanton.  My  father  told  me  that  he  often  heard  Wilbarger  relate  the 
incident  in  which  Christian  was  killed  and  Josiah  Wilbarger  was  scalped. 

In  the  summer  of  1833^  Josiah  Wilbarger  ajid  Christian  and  several 
other  men  stopped  at  a  spot  where  the  City  of  Austin  now  stands.  While  in 
camp  the  men  were  suddenly  attached  by  a  large  body  of  Comanches.  Two  of  the 
men  managed  to  get  to  their  horses,  but  Christian  and  Wilbajger  were  both 
struck  by  arrows.  Wilbarger  was  hit  in  the  neck  with  a  bullet,  and  fell  to 
the  ground,  apparently  lifeless. 

The  enraged  Indians  cut  the  throat  of  Christian  and  then  scalped 
him.  They  thought  Wilbarger  was  dead,  and  so  scalped  him.  But  Wilbarger 
was  conscious  throught  the  scalping  process. 

After  the  Indians  had  mounted  their  ponies  and  ridden  away,  Wilbarger 
crawled  to  a  nearby  pool.  There  he  stayed  for  2^  hours.  In  the  meantime, 
there  occurred  a  remarkable  circumstance,  almost  without  psirallel  in  stories 
of  the  frontier. 

The  wife  of  one  of  the  men  who  had  escaped  in  the  fight,  had  a  dream 
in  which  she  said  she  saw  Wilbarger  scalped  and  yet  standing  alive  by  a  tree 
near  a  pool.  She  wakened  her  husband  and  told  him  of  the  dream,  but  he  dis- 
missed it  lightly. 

Again,  she  had  the  same  dream,  and  this  time  persuaded  her  husband 

to  summon  other  men.  A  searching  party  was  organized,  although  some  of  the 

men  grunbled,  saying  it  was  "a  wild  goose  chase  caused  by  a  foolish  woman's 
fears." 


Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  group,  vhen  upon  nearing  the  pool, 
they  saw  Wilbarger,  his  scapt  and  hair  gone,  and  his  head  a  mass  of  blood. 
He  was  taken  to  his  home,  and  slowly  regained  his  strength. 

Wilbarger  lived  eleven  years,  finally  dying  as  the  result  of  strik- 
ing his  head  in  a  fall  against  a  low  door  sill.  His  scalp  had  never  ccmpletely 
healed,  and  the  blow  was  fatal. 

Bie  descendants  of  Christian  settled  in  Williamson  and  Bastrop 
Counties,  many  prominent  citizens  coming  from  this  family.  Buck  Christian, 
Jr.,  grandson  of  the  man  who  was  killed,  is  now  living  in  Elgin,  Texas, 
where  he  conducts  a  banking  £Uid  cotton  business. 

One  of  the  typical  incidents  that  occurred  in  this  part   of  the 
country  during  this  period  was  the  massacre  of  the  Baggett  family.  One  day 
a  band  of  ten  or  fifteen  Indians  passed  throvigh  that  psurt  of  the  country  where 
the  Baggetts  made  their  hoae.  Coming  upon  a  hired  hand,  who  had  been  left  to 
guard  the  house  while  Baggett  was  away,  the  Indians  killed  and  scalped  him. 
With  the  scalp  dangling  from  the  belt  of  one  of  the  bucks,  the  Indians  surrounded 
the  house. 

Mrs,  Baggett  hurriedly  got  five  of  her  seven  children  in  the  house. 
Two  of  the  children,  however,  Joel,  12,  and  Bettie,  ID,  were  under  an  oak 
tree  more  than  sixty  yards  from  the  house.  The  Indians  were  upon  the  children 
before  Mrs,  Baggett  coult  get  them  to  safety. 

Before  her  eyes, the  frenzied  Indians  tortured  and  then  killed  the  boy, 
Joel,  Bettie,  although  critically  wounded,  managed  to  crawl  to  the  door  of 
the  house,  while  the  Indians  shrieked  in  delight  at  her  screams. 

During  this  harrowing  experience,  Mrs,  Baggett  kept  her  head  and 
stayed  in  the  house,  refusing  to  open  the  door  to  the  wounded  Bettie,  and  thus 
saving  the  other  childi^n.  With  her  gun  she  was  able  to  stemd  off  the  Indians, 
and  they  finally  wearied  of  their  cruel  sport  and  left.  Bettie  died  of  her 
wounds . 

Another  tragic  event  of  these  pioneer  times  occurred  in  1866  in  the 
Dripping  Springs  community.  There  were  two  families  living  near  the  Blanton 
home,  one  by  the  name  of  Phelps  and  the  other  named  Friend, 

One  day  while  the  two  men  were  away  from  their  homes,  rounding  up 
some  stray  cattle,  a  bsmd  of  Comanche s  swept  down  on  the  homes.  It  is  not  known 
to  this  day  just  how  the  mothers  got  their  children  to  safety. 

The  Indians  seized  Mrs.  Friend  and  scalped  her.  The  Indians  apparently 
thought  she  was  dead,  for  they  did  not  use  their  tomahawks  on  her.  After 
setting  fire  to  her  house,  the  Indians  rode  off. 

After  she  had  regained  consciousness,  Mrs,  Friend  painfully  made  her 
way  over  to  the  Cross  house,  a  large  building  made  of  stone  in  the  shape  of     , 
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a  cross.  Here  she  found  refuge.  She  was  taJcen  to  Dr.  B.  C.  Manlove,  the 
physician  for  many  years  in  the  Dripping  Springs  comnmnity.  Through  the 
care  of  this  great  pioneer  doctor,  Mrs.  Friend  recovered. 

Every  pioneer  doctor  in  those  days  encountered  many  unusual  in- 
cidents, and  Dr.  Manlove  had  more  than  his  share  of  them.  Late  one  night 
he  was  siunmoned  to  the  home  of  Will  Powell,  who  lived  near  the  Blantons. 
Powell  was  one  of  the  county's  outstanding  citizens.  Upon  nearing  the  Powell 
home.  Dr.  Manlove  almost  ran  into  three  figures  in  the  dark,  who  were  coming 
from  the  direction  of  the  hoxise. 

When  he  reached  the  house.  Dr.  Meinlove  fovmd  Powell  dying  from  gun- 
shot wounds, and  Itarned  that  three  men  were  suspected  of  having  shot  him. 
However,  no  one  could  assign  any  motive  for  the  attack  on  Powell. 

"Why  I  met  three  men  coming  here,"  Dr.  Manlove  said.  "Those  are 
bound  to  be  the  damned  scoundrels," 

A  posse  was  quickly  formed  and  the  next  day  the  trio  was  captured. 
Questioning  developed  the  fact  that  they  had  been  seeking  an  enemy  of  theirs, 
and  had  made  the  attack  on  Powell  by  mistake.  They  had  come  from  an  adjoin- 
ing county,  and  it  was  found  they  had  the  reputation  of  being  ruthless  killers. 

The  posse  took  the  men  out  a  considerable  way  from  Dripping  Springs 
and  halted  under  a  large  sprawling  tree.  There  the  men  were  charged  with  the 
slaying  of  Powell,  quickly  tried,  and  sentenced  to  death.  All  three  were 
hanged  from  the  limb  of  a  tree, 

A  few  weeks  after  the  unfortunate  murder  of  Powell,  another  incident 
occurred  which  further  shows  what  a  life  of  danger  and  hardship  was  faced  by 
the  early  settlers. 

The  five  Day  brothers,  John,  Doc,  Will,  Perry  and  Addison,  had 
finished  harvesting  their  crops  and  had  gone  to  San  Antonio,  where  they  rea- 
lized nearly  $3,000,  This  represented  the  return  on  nearly  a  year's  work  by 
the  five  brothers  and  their  father. 

The  night  of  their  return  home,  John,  who  lived  with  his  family  in 
a  house  abaout  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  big  Day-  home  where  his  father  and 
four  brothers  lived,  carried  the  entire  sum  of  money  to  his  home  and  hid  it. 

Late  in  the  night,  John  was  awakened  by  a  pounding  at  his  door. 
Upon  opening  it,  he  saw  in  the  clear  moonlight  four  armed  men.  They  pushed  him 
aside  and  entered  the  house.  John  realized  at  once  what  the  ruffians  were 
after,  but  he  determined  to  outwit  them. 

"We've  no  time  to  lose,"  said  one  of  the  men.  "We  know  about  the 
money,  and  we'll  talse  it,  or  blow  you  into  hell." 


"You  men  have  ccme  to  the  wrong  house,"  calmly  replied  John, 
"hfy  brother.  Doc,  took  the  money  and  carried  it  up  to  the  big  house  where  my 
father  lives.  You'll  have  to  go  up  there  if  you  want  it  that  bad," 

"Dsunn  you,  you  are  lying,"  shouted  the  man  who  was  the  leader  of  the 
outlaws,  "Tie  him  men, " 

After  John  was  securely  bound,  they  ransacked  the  house,  the  noise 
awakening  Mrs,  Day,  But  they  failed  to  find  the  money. 

Mrs.  Day  was  ill  and  in  a  delicate  condition.  Despite  this,  one 
of  the  men  seized  her  roughtly,  and  held  the  poor  woman  in  front  of  her  hus- 
band, while  they  tortured  him  in  an  effort  to  make  him  tell. 

But  John  Day's  iron  coursige  never  faltered.  The  outlaws  hanged  him 
by  his  neck  with  a  short  rope,  until  his  tongue  protruded  and  he  seemed  near 
strangulation.  Still  he  did  not  talk.  Mrs,  Day  remained  calm  and  plead  for 
his  life. 

"Cut  him  down,"  ordered  one  of  the  men  cixrtly. 

Day  fell  limply  to  the  floor.  But  when  he  had  recovered  siifficiently 
to  talk,  he  said,  "Boys,  you  are  making  a  mistake.  I  don't  have  the  money," 

"Well,  I  guess  he  must  be  telling  the  truths"  said  one  of  the 
bandits,  "But  I  reckon  we  better  not  go  up  to  the  big  house.  It  ain't  worth 
getting  killed  Just  to  get  our  hands  on  a  little  cash," 

The  men  rode  away  in  the  night.  The  Days  lived  in  Mountain  City, 
which  was  a  small  community  near  Dripping  Springs,  Although  neighbors  lived 
far  apart,  the  dsmgerous  condition  of  the  country  made  close  friends  of  aH 
the  settlers.  When  anyone  sxiffered  a  wrong,  his  neighbors  veire   quick  to  give 
him  every  possible  aid.  My  Grandfather  joined  with  other  men  of  the  commmnity 
in  a  posse  that  was  organized  to  hvuit  down  the  bandits. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  bajidits  who  attacked  John  Day  were  the  same 
men  who  had  gone  to  the  home  of  the  nearby  widow  of  a  Confederate  veteran  and 
attempted  to  rob  her.  Although  choken  and  beaten,  thos  coureigeous  womeui  re- 
fused to  divulge  where  she  kept  her  money.  The  bandits  left  her  for  dead,  but 
she  recovered.  The  men  were  never  captured. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

During  the  early  seventies,  my  father  and  Uncle  James  spent  nruch 
time  in  the  border  counties  of  Wise,  Clay,  Montague  and  Jack,  buying  cattle. 
These  were  harrowing  and  dangerous  times  for  the  border  country. 

Added  to  the  growing  depredations  of  outlaws,  was  the  fact  that  the 
Indians  had  become  increasingly  hostile  and  frequently  raided  the  homes  of 
ranchers  and  attacked  supply  ti^ins. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  a  trio  of  Kiowa  chiefs,  Big  Tree, 
Satank  and  Satanta,  carried  on  a  reign  of  terror  in  Northwest  Texas.  Their 
lawlessness  reached  a  climax  in  I87I  with  the  murder  of  seven  teamsters 
accompanying  a  wagon  train.  My  father  often  recalled  the  details  of  the 
notorious  event. 

The  train,  under  the  command  of  a  man  named  Warren,  had  left 
Jacksboro,  bound  for  Fort  Griffith,  sixty  miles  to  the  west.  Some  time  after 
the  train  had  left,  a  man  riding  a  foaming  horse  dashed  into  Jacksboro, 

"Indians 1"  the  rider  shouted.   "All  the  teamsters  were  murdered 
except  me." 

General  MacKenzie,  then  stationed  at  Fort  Richardson  at  Jacksboro, 
hastily  set  out  in  pursuit  with  a  troop  of  soldiers.  They  camp  upon  the  scene 
of  the  battle,  stark  in  grim  tragedy.  The  wagons  had  been  burned,  and  scattered 
about  were  the  mutilated  bodies  of  the  teamsters. 

By  fortunate  coincidence.  General  William  T.  Sherman  was  making  a 
tour  of  inspection  through  West  Texas,  and  that  very  day  arrived  in  Jacksboro. 
The  situation  was  explained  to  him  by  the  outraged  citizens  and  the  General 
immediately  set  out  for  Fort  Sill  in  Indian  territory.  There  he  conferred 
with.  Lawrie  Tatum,  the  Federal  Indian  Agent, 

General  Sherman  had  no  difficulty  in  fixing  responsibility  for  the 
massacre.  Chief  Satanta,  noted  for  his  extravagent  egotism,  had  talked 
throughout  the  Indian  Nation  of  his  feats  of  bravery  in  the  massacre.  Seeking 
all  the  glory  for  the  slaying  of  the  seven  teamsters,  he  implicated  Chief 
Big  Tree  and  Chief  Satank  throxogh  the  expedient  of  belittling  their  part  in 
the  battle. 

An  order  for  the  arrest  of  the  three  chiefs  was  issued  by  General 
Sherman  and  they  were  speedily  rounded  up  and  headed  toward  Jacksboro.  The 
chiefs  were  under  a  well-armed  military  escort  and  were  handcuffed,  with  irons 
about  their  legs. 

Enroute,  Satank  became  enraged.  He  engaged  in  a  long  harangue,  tell- 
ing the  other  two  chiefs  that  he  was  being  treated  as  a  child  and  beneath  bis 


rank  as  a  chieftain  of  a  proud  people.  My  father  recalled  that  Chief  Satank 
gnaved  the  flesh  from  his  hand,  and  slipped  out  of  the  handcuff.  He  then 
grabbed  a  rifle  and  tried  to  kill  his  gusurd.  He  was  shot  to  death  by  the 
soldiers.  The  body  was  placed  in  a  wagon  and  taken  back  to  Fort  Sill, 

The  party  proceeded  on  to  Jacksboro  where  the  two  other  chiefs 
were  brought  to  trial  in  one  of  the  most  colorful  proceedings  in  Texas  court 
annals. 

S.W.T.Leinham,  later  Governor  of  Texas,  prosecuted  the  case  before  Judge 
Charles  Soward.  An  orator  of  no  mean  ability,  Satanta  spoke  in  his  own  behalf. 
He  pictured  himself  as  the  friend  of  the  white  man;  if  released,  he  would 
wash  away  the  blood  that  had  been  shed  in  the  blood  of  the  guilty  ones  whom 
he  .would  track  down.  He  closed  with  a  solemn  warning,  to  kill  him,  he  said, 
would  be  "a  spark  on  the  prairie.  Make  big  fire,  heap  bvtrn. " 

The  two  chiefs  were  sentenced  to  hang.  However,  Judge  Soward 
thought  there  was  merit  in  the  threat  of  Satanta  and  recommended  to  Governor 
E.  J.  Davis  that  the  sentence  be  camauted  to  life  imprisonment.  This  was  done. 

After  a  few  years  in  prison  Satanta  and  Big  Tree  were  paroled.  Satanta 
returned  to  depredations  on  the  border  and  was  sent  back  to  the  penitent iaxy, 
where  he  ended  his  life  by  jumping  out  a  window.  Big  Tree  Joined  the  church 
and  lived  a  Christian  life.  He  died  in  Oklahoma,  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him. 

During  his  many  years  on  the  frontier,  my  father  became  quite 
familiar  with  Indian  customs,  especially  those  of  the  Comanches.  As  a  small 
boy  I  listened  by  the  hoiir  to  his  stories  of  the  Red  Men.  In  my  boyish  ima- 
gination, I  am  sure  that  I  killed  more  Comanches  than  any  plainsman  who  ever 
rode  the  broad  expenses  of  the  West.  But  Father  camp  to  feel  that  the  Indians 
were  mistreated.  He  became  a  friend  of  Baldwin  Parker,  son  of  Chief  Quanah 
Parker, 

The  Comanches  were  a  war- like  race,  noted  for  their  ability  as  hunters 
and  for  their  horsemanship.  They  were  temperate  in  their  habits,  avoided 
stimulants,  lived  on  meats,  wild  fruits  and  nuts  and  disliked  food  served  either 
very  hot  or  very  cold.  Many  of  them  lived  to  a  great  age.  The  yoimg  bucks 
and  women  of  the  tribe  had  a  great  veneration  for  their  old  people. 

They  were  slow  in  adapting  themselves  to  the  white  man's  ways.  When 
the  government  furnished  them  with  houses  on  their  reservations,  they  used 
them  for  their  horses  and  lived  in  their  own  tepees. 

The  Comanches  lived  under  a  traditionalized  faith.  They  believed 
in  a  Great  Spirit  and  their  belief  in  a  system  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments was  something  familiar  to  that  of  the  orthodix  Christian.  According  to 
their  belief,  good  Indians,  when  they  died,  would  go  to  a  "good  land",  where 
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there  vas  plenty  of  game,  no  sickness,  cold  or  fighting,  no  snakes  and  no 
death.  The  bad  Indian  would  awake  in  a  "bad  land,"  filled  with  sickness, 
game  that  was  wild  and  difficult  to  kill,  bad  weather  and  "nothing  good." 

They  believed  that  by  punishing  themselves  they  could  atone  for 
their  sins.  Once  a  yeeir  they  held  a  ceremony  to  purge  themselves  of  their 
sins  for  the  past  year.  Two  posts  would  be  put  in  the  ground,  about  three 
feet  apart,  Ihe  Indians  would  then  pierce  a  hole  through  the  skin  on  each 
side  of  the  body,  then  put  a  cord  through  each  hole.  They  would  then  dance 
and  sing  until  the  cord  had  cut  through  the  skin.  When  this  had  occurred, 
they  believed  it  a  sign  their  sins  had  been  removed. 

The  Comanches  also  had  a  religious  ceremony,  apart  from  these 
self-punishment  rituals.  They  would  get  down  on  their  hands  and  knees  and 
talk  in  a  language  only  understood  by  them.  They  would  then  rise,  and  sing 
and  dance  and  point  to  the  sky. 

When  a  Comanche  died,  he  was  buried  with  his  bows  and  arrows,  or 

gun,  tomahawk,  flint  and  steel,  and  three  days'  provisions.  The  graves 

were  generally  shallow  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  coyotes  to  dig  up  the 
b idles. 

Like  other  Indian  tribes,  the  Comanches  had  their  medicine  men. 
They  gave  teas  made  of  herbs  and  roots  to  their  sick.  I  have  heard  my 
father  say  that  the  old  custom  of  "bleeding"  patients  that  was  practiced 
by  the  physicians  in  early  American  days,  was  looked  upon  in  horror  by  the 
Comanches. 

A  twinkle  would  come  in  his  eyes,  and  he  would  remark,  "in  this 
respect,  modern  medical  science  has  come  around  to  the  views  of  the  Comanche.' 

The  Comanche's  diet  was  a  balanced  one.  Wild  game  furnished  him 
meat,  while  the  squaws  of  the  tribe  galiiered  wild  fruits  and  nuts.  One  of 
the  favorite  dishes  of  these  Indians  was  chopped  food  cooked  with  ground 
corn,  known  as  succotash.  This  was  cooked  in  a  vessel  with  water.  The  corn 
was  ground  by  putting  it  between  two  rocks  and  rubbing  it  into  a  course  meal. 

After  the  food  had  been  cooked,  it  was  put  in  a  container,  and  the 
Indians  gathered  around  it  in  a  circle.  They  ate  out  of  a  common  dish,  using 
spoons  made  of  buffalo  or  cow  horns.  The  meal  was  generally  concluded  by 
passing  a  large  pipe  around  the  circle,  and  each  member  taking  a  strong  whiff 
from  it. 

One  of  the  delicacies  of  the  Ccmanches  was  grasshoppers.  A  hole 
was  dug  in  the  grovind  and  a  fire  built  in  it.  The  grasshoppers  were  put  in 
the  embers  and  stiired  until  cooked  to  a  nice  brown. 


As  hunters,  the  Comanche s  had  no  superiors  and  my  father  often 
related  their  exploits.  When  hiinting  deer  or  antelope,  they  would  gather 
tall  weeds  and  put  in  their  belts,  the  tops  of  the  weeds  reaching  to  their 
heads.  This  enabled  them  to  get  nearer  the  game.  Also,  sometiaes  they 
would  dress  in  buffalo  hides  in  order  to  get  close  to  geune  on  an  open  prairie. 

Regular  exercises  formed  a  fundamental  part  of  the  training  of  the 
young.  They  would  set  up  stakes  of  a  morning,  about  a  mile  away  from  their 
camp,  and  always  to  the  east.  They  would  then  run  the  mile,  believing  that 
it  helped  to  develop  good  eyesight  by  rxinning  against  the  s\in. 

In  addition,  the  young  bucks  held  frequent  practice  with  their  bows 

and  arrows  and  also  practiced  fighting  on  horseback.  Every  Indiand  boy  was 

early  taught  to  ride  an  to  use  the  bow  and  arrow.  Many  Indians  became  ex- 
pert rifle  shots. 

The  Comanches  were  fearless  fighters.  They  charged  in  a  weaving 
gallop,  shooting  from  under  their  horses'  necks  and  stomachs.  When  charging 
on  foot,  they  weaved  with  such  rapidity  that  they  were  a  diffioilt  target 
for  em.  experienced  marksman. 

In  1928,  Benjamin  Franklin  Blanton  had  a  reunion  and  long  visit 
with  Baldwin  Parker  in  Longview,  Texas,  recalling  efforts  to  get  better 
consideration  for  the  Plains  Indians,  who  could  not  adapt  to  another  way  of 
life. 


CHAPTER  rX 


On  a  dusty  day  in  the  year  of  I873,  a  stage  coach  rumbled  out  of 
Waco.  The  driver,  his  eyes  intent  on  the  road,  conversed  in  low  tones  with 
the  guard  who  sat  beside  him. 

There  was  an  air  of  uneasy  expectemcy  among  the  severaj.  passengers. 
Ham  White,  the  notorious  outlaw,  was  reported  operating  in  that  i)art  of  Ttexas. 

Two  of  the  passengers  were  young  men,  and  hardly  had  the  stage  coach 
left  Waco  before  they  struck  up  conversation.  They  presented  quite  a  contrast 
in  speech  and  manner.  One  was  tall,  with  dark  featvires,  dressed  like  a  dandy, 
and  overconfident  in  speech  and  manner.  The  younger  of  the  two,  Ben  Blanton, 
my  father,  was  of  medivun  height,  and  although  only  twenty  years  of  age,  was 
known  as  a  dependable,  experienced  trail  driver.  He  had  already  driven  up  the 
famed  Chisholm  Trail  and  knew  how  to  handle  guns,  horses  and  cattle  and  men 
quick  of  action,  there  was  nevertheless  a  studied  calm  about  his  movements 
that  had  won  him  the  reputation  ajnong  cattlemen  of  having  a  cool  head. 

Their  conversation  turned  to  the  dangers  of  travel.  Young  Blanton 
related  a  few  stories  about  Indians.  Some  one  in  the  coach  mentioned  Ham 
White  and  his  daring  holdups. 

The  dark  young  man  scoffed.  He  certainly  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
bandits,  he  declared.  With  great  pride  he  took  out  a  bright  new  picket  pis- 
tol, afterwards  described  by  my  father  as  "about  big  enough  to  shoot  jack- 
rabbits,"  He  handed  the  pistol  to  my  father  to  examine,  saying  "If  any  bandits 
turn  up,  I  guess  I  will  know  how  to  handle  them.  Don't  get  scared,  gentlemen." 

Father  looked  over  the  gun  arid  handed  it  back  without  comment.  He 
had  grown  up  on  the  frontier;  his  boyhood  lived  in  the  shadows  of  Indian  raids 
and  outlaws,  and  like  meuiy  of  his  kind,  he  did  not  underestimate  "bad  men", 
either  White  or  Red, 

Steige  coach  robberies  vere  only  a  too  frequent  occvirrence  in  those 
days.  Renegades  from  the  north  and  native  outlaws  were  not  uncommon  visitors 
at  vantage  points  on  the  highways.  They  robbed  passengers  of  their  belongings 
and  sometimes  killed  drivers  and  guards  in  pitched  battles. 

One  of  the  most  feeured  men  of  his  day  was  Ham  White,  Schooled  in 
the  hard  life  of  the  frontier,  a  cold-blooded  killer  with  his  guns.  White  was 
at  that  time  at  the  peak  of  his  lawless  csureer  and  was  considered  the  most 
dangerous  holdup  man  or  "road  agent"  in  Texas. 


This  was  in  a  way  a  sad  trip  for  Ben  Blanton.  He  was  bound  for 
Brushy  Creek,  in  Williamson  County,  He  had  received  a  letter  by  pony  express 
from  his  father,  saying  that  their  great  colonial  mansion  near  Hutto,  had 
been  destroyed  by  a  cyclone.  Yoving  Blanton  had  been  engaged  in  the  cattle 
business  at  Waco  and  had  been  very  successful,  Bs   realized  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  home  had  come  as  a  great  blow  to  his  father.  Filled  with  thoughts 
of  Grandfather's  plight,  my  father  related  later  that  he  had  lost  interest 
in  the  dark  haired  young  man's  talk  and  was  aroused  from  a  doze  by  the  lurch- 
ing of  the  stage  coach.  The  driver  had  pulled  up  sharp, 

'^am  White  J" 

Those  two  words  reached  the  ears  of  the  nervous  travelers.  They 
were  shouted  in  hurried  warning  by  the  driver  or  the  guard.  The  desperado  had 
covered  the  guard  with  his  gun  before  the  latter  coiild  bring  his  rifle  into 
play. 

The  door  of  the  stage  coach  was  Jerked  open.  "Get  out,"  said  the 
outlaw,  a  tight-lipped,  grim  figure.  It  was  then  that  Father  noticed  they 
were  at  the  fork  of  the  San  Antonio  and  Lockhart  roads,  an  ideal  location  for 
a  holdup. 

As  the  passengers  scrambled  out  of  the  coach,  they  lined  up  at  the 
curt  demand  of  White.  He  commanded  them  to  toss  their  valuables  in  a  pile 
on  the  ground.  At  Father's  side  was  the  dajrk  haired  young  man  who  had  boasted 
he  would  very  adequately  cope  with  such  situations. 

"About  the  first  axticle  to  hit  the  ground  was  his  bright  new  pis- 
tol," father  said  in  telling  of  the  incident,  "He  certainly  was  a  crest- 
fallen hero." 

My  father  said  he  never  saw  the  young  man  again. 

Like  many  southwestern  outlaws.  Ham  White  had  a  streak  of  sentiment 
in  him.  One  of  the  passengers  was  a  yoving  woman,  who  had  about  her  neck  a 
watch  on  a  gold  chain. 

"She  was  very  distressed  at  the  prospect  of  having  to  give  up  the 
watch,"  he  related,  "She  said  nothing  but  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she 
gently  put  the  watch  on  the  ground.  The  outlaw  caught  the  expression  on  her 
fact.  He  said  nothing,  but  picked  up  the  watch,  and  with  a  gallant  bow,  re- 
turned it, 

"White  apparently  considered  himself  amply  repaid  by  the  look  of 
gratitude  in  the  young  woman's  eyes.  After  returning  the  watch,  he  hastily 
scooped  up  the  money  auid  other  vsLLuables  that  had  been  tossed  on  the  groxind. 
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"He  vorked  fast,  keeping  a  close  watch  on  the  passengers  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye.  Picking  up  the  last  article,  a  man's  watch,  he  said  tersely: 

'"Get  back  into  the  coach.  If  anyone  of  you  sticks  his  nose  out  of 
the  window,  by  God,  I'll  blow  your  brains  out.'" 

Father  lost  only  a  few  dollars  in  the  holdup,  but  some  of  his 
fellow  travelers  were  not  so  fortunate. 

Shortly  after  the  robbery.  White  was  captured  and  sentenced  to  life 
ixnprisonnient  on  a  federal  charge.  He  had  influential  kinsmen  and  during  the 
administration  of  President  Hayes,  he  was  pardoned  upon  his  promise  to  "go 
straight". 

Ham  White's  father  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Bastrop  County  and 
served  as  sheriff.  He  was  shot  down  in  cold  blood  by  Union  soldiers  and  Negroes 
armed  by  them  while  crossing  the  Colorado  River.  Ham  witnessed  the  brutal 
slaying  and  his  wayward  career  grew  out  of  intense  hatred  for  carpetbaggers 
and  Negroes, 

Shortly  after  being  pardoned,  the  outlaw  said  his  promise  to  reform 
did  not  include  any  intention  to  refrain  from  killing  "niggers  and  damn  Yankees." 
He  did  not  keep  his  freedom  long.  He  went  to  Kansas,  and  put  up  at  a  small- town 
hotel.  While  in  the  lobby,  he  heard  talk  of  the  expected  arrival  of  the  Western 
Stage  Express  with  a  shipment  of  gold  bullion. 

His  decision  was  made  on  the  instant.  White  strolled  quietly  away 
frcm  the  hotel,  went  down  the  road  a  distance  and  put  his  hat  on  a  stick  in 
the  middle  of  the  trail.  The  stage  coach  soon  rolled  up  and  the  driver  stopped 
in  sxirprise  at  seeing  the  hat.  White  called  for  the  driver  and  passengers  to 
get  out  with  upraised  hands.  Quickly  robbing  the  coach  and  passengers,  he 
returned  to  the  hotel,  where  he  had  not  been  missed.  White  listened  to  accounts 
of  the  robbery,  without  being  suspected, 

A  few  months  later  the  outlaw  was  captured.  He  was  sent  back  to 
prison,  where  he  died. 
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CHAPTER  X 


When  Ben  Blanton  reached  home,  he  found  that  the  tornadic  winds 
of  the  cyclone  ripped  the  upper  floor  and  one  wing  of  the  great  house.  The 
hand- cut  timber  was  strewn  over  a  wide  area.  He  found  his  parents  sorely 
distressed.  The  house  had  fulfilled  a  lifetime  dream  of  his  father.  While 
working  as  a  contractor,  building  many  of  the  old  colonial  homes  in  Harris, 
Fort  Bend  and  Colorado  Counties,  he  had  hoped  for  the  day  when  he  would  be 
able  to  build  a  similar  one. 

Into  the  building  of  the  house  Grandfather  had  put  all  his  energy 
and  money,  and  the  disaster  left  him  in  a  tight  place  financially.  >ty  father 
plvmged  into  the  work  of  rebuilding  with  enthusiasm.  He  made  a  trip  to  Austin 
and  paid  off  a  $1,000  mortgage  on  the  place;  arranged  for  the  financing  of  the 
new  crop  and  started  rebuilding  the  house,  although  a  less  pretentious  one 
than  the  destroyed  mansion.  Oak  timbers  again  had  to  be  brought  from  Bastrop. 

Ai1;er  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaos  created  by  the  cyclone.  Father 
returned  to  the  cattle  business  with  his  brother,  James  Blanton.  My  father 
had  left  home  the  first  time  when  he  was  only  about  fifteen,  when  he  made  his 
first  trip  up  the  Chisholm  Trail.  However,  after  making  this  first  trip. 
Father  returned  to  Brushy  Creek  to  attend  Professor  Swindell's  School.  He 
was  chosen  class  orator;  responsibility  that  gave  him  a  life- long  distaste 
for  public  speaking. 

The  year  my  father  graduated.  Professor  Swindoll  was  married  to  a 
girl  from  one  of  the  old,  well-to-do  Texas  families.  Miss  Bettie  McCutcheon. 
It  was  one  of  the  largest  attended  weddings  in  the  Texas  of  that  day.  From 
the  McCutcheon  family  came  many  soldiers,  lawyers  and  men  outstanding  in  the 
affairs  of  Texas, 

There  was  no  more  typiceil  frontier  community  in  all  Texas  than  that 
along  the  banks  of  Brushy  Creek  dviring  the  seventies.  Not  only  did  my  Grand- 
father engage  in  farming  and  cattle  raising,  but  his  knowledge  of  building  made 
him  much  in  demand  as  a  carpenter.  He  also  made  coffins,  ox  yokes,  emd  many 
other  necessities  required  by  a  frontier  community.  He  helped  neighbors  build 
most  of  the  houses  erected  in  that  section  in  the  early  seventies.  Among 
pioneer  families  living  along  the  banks  of  Brushy  Creek  at  this  time  were  the 
Barkers,  the  Huttos,  Averys,  Martins,  Smiths,  McCutcheons,  Burns  and  Blantons. 

One  of  the  most  important  community  gathering  places  was  the  school 
house.  When  m^f   father  attended  school  there,  the  building  was  crude  indeed. 
Rough-hewn  benches  and  logs  with  plank  backs  were  used  for  seats.  In  this  little 
house.  Professor  Swindoll  taught  all  the  children  of  the  conmiunity.  My  father 
had  as  classmates  many  of  the  old  pioneers  of  Williamson  County.  Among  them 
were  Ben  and  Jim  Hutto,  Mary  Alice  Barker,  who  married  Ben  Hutto,  and  Will  Farley* 
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As  a  youth,  my  father  was  much  attracted  to  Mary  Alice  Barker,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Captain  Albert  Coleman  Barker,  She  is  now  living  in 
Hutto,  having,  as  I  have  said,  married  Ben  Hutto,  the  son  of  the  founder  of 
the  little  village  which  beeurs  his  name. 

One  of  the  favorite  sports  of  that  time,  as  described  to  me  by  Mrs. 
Hutto,  was  what  was  known  as  a  "tournament".  Once  a  year  all  the  young  men 
of  the  section  would  gather  to  take  part  in  this  interesting  game. 

The  tournament,  a  relic  of  medieval  days  in  England,  was  revived  in 
Texas  and  other  southern,  states  by  th^  romantic  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
The  sport  may  be  described  briefly  as  follows: 

Posts,  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  L  were  set  up  over  a  course  of 
about  800  feet.  The  posts  were  in  a  straight  line,  100  feet  apart.  At  the  end 
of  the  cross  arm,  which  extended  from  the  post  about  six  feet,  dangled  a  chain 
and  hook,  from  which  was  suspended  an  iron  ring  of  about  four  or  five  inches 
in  diameter.  The  posts  were  tall  enoijgh  so  that  a  man  on  horseback  could  pass 
underneath  the  cross  arms. 

Each  contestant  was  provided  with  a  long  spear.  The  piorpose  of  the 
game  was  for  each  lancer  to  gallop  at  full  speed  along  the  course,  aiming  his 
spear  for  the  iron  ring.  If  he  could  catch  the  ring  with  the  little  forked  piece 
at  the  point  of  his  spear,  the  ring  would  be  knocked  off  the  hook.  The  idea, 
of  course,  was  to  dislodge  each  of  the  eight  rings  in  .as  many  tries  while  gallop- 
ing along  the  course.  The  game  required  superb  horsemanship  as  well  as  a  steady 
hand  and  eye. 

The  reward  of  winning  the  game  was  the  privilege  of  crowning  the  "queen 
of  beauty".  At  one  of  these  tournaments  my  father  had  taken  Mary  Alice  Barker 
as  his  companion.  She  was  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age  and  very  shy.  My 
father  told  her  that  if  he  won  the  tournament,  he  was  going  to  crown  her  the 
queen. 

"Well,  I  won,"  my  father  told  me  with  a  chuckle.   "But  Mary  Alice 
was  not  to  be  found.  As  soon  as  she  saw  that  I  had  won,  she  just  disappeared. 
I  later  learned  that  she  went  to  the  home  of  a  friend  and  hid  upstairs.  So 
another  girl  was  crowned  queen. " 

The  old  square  dance  was  a  familiar  form  of  entertainment  in  those  days. 

As  soon  as  the  fiddlers  started  playing,  the  official  caller  would  take  his  stand 

at  one  side  of  the  room  while  the  dancers  formed  into  squares,  waiting  for  his 
opening  words. 

"Gents,  hang  your  hats  out  on  a  limb. 
Honor  yoiir  partners,  right  and  left." 

Then  would  cane  the  little  rhymed  dance  calls  which  were  supplementary 
to  the  shouted  directions  such  as  the  one  just  quoted. 


"Swing  your  paartners  round  and  round 
Pocket  full  of  rocks  to  hold  me  down 
Ducks  in  the  river  going  to  ford. 
Coffee  in  a  little  rag,  sugar  in  the  gourd." 

Even  the  directions  were  often  given  little  rhymed  couplets: 

"Ladies  to  the  center,  how  do  you  do; 
Right  hands  across,  and  how  are  you I" 

Followed  by: 

"Gents  to  the  center  and  how  are  you? 
The  ladies  do-ce  -  -  how  de  do I" 

Keeping  time  to  the  rythm  of  the  fiddles,  the  caller  would  break 
out  in  a  lilting  sing-song: 

"Two  little  ladies,  do  si  do. 
Two  little  gents  you  orter  know." 

Or, 

"Chicken  in  the  bread- tray  kicking  up  dough. 
Granny,  will  your  dog  bite?  No  by  Joel" 

Finishing  up  with: 

"Swing  corners  all. 

Now  your  pardner  and  promenade  the  ha]J., 

You  swing  me  ajid  I'll  swing  you 

All  go  to  heaven  in  the  saune  old  shoe." 

Among  the  early  settlers  in  Williamson  County  was  the  Golshear  family, 
about  which  centers  one  of  the  most  interesting  stories  of  that  section.  About 
the  year  I850,  the  Comanches  raided  the  Golshear  homestead  and  kidnapped  the 
two  boys.  Riles  Golshear,  the  older,  was  about  ik   years  of  age.  His  younger 
brother,  whose  name  has  slipped  my  memory,  was  only  8  or  9  years  of  age.  The 
Indians  were  unsettled  and  vinhappy,  traveling  about  the  state  in  large  bands, 
refusing  to  go  to  Reservations,  Frequently,  instead  of  killing  white  male  children, 
they  kidnapped  them  and  raised  them  to  be  braves. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Golshear  boys.  Many  years  after  their  cap- 
ture, the  younger  of  the  boys  was  taken  by  white  men  who  recognized  that  he  was 
not  an  Indian,  However,  he  preferred  to  remain  with  the  tribe  which  had  adopted 
him  and  refused  to  go  with  his  liberators. 


Riles  Golshear,  the  older  of  the  two,  was  old  enough  when  captured 
by  the  Indians  to  realize  the  circumstances.  He  hated  them  with  a  never-dying 
hatred.  Shortly  after  his  capture,  one  of  the  squaws  of  the  old  chief  happened 
to  spill  some  hot  water  on  him.  Losing  his  temper.  Riles  grabbed  up  a  toma- 
hawk and  biiried  it  in  the  squaw's  head. 

Indian  braves  grabbed  the  youth  and  were  about  the  put  him  to  death 
but  the  chief  made  them  release  him.  The  chief  was  favorably  impressed  with 
the  reckless  bravery  of  his  captive.  Pointing  to  Riles,  the  chief  said:  "Him 
made  great  warrior.  Let  white  boy  live." 

Although  his  life  had  been  spared.  Riles  felt  no  more  kindly  toward 
the  Comahches.  He  had  been  given,  as  one  of  his  tasks, the  guarding  of  some  of 
the  papooses  while  the  rest  of  the  tribe  was  on  hunting  and  maraudering  expedi- 
tions. Only  the  boys  and  squaws  remained  behind  and  the  squaws  had  much  work 
to  do  cleaning  buffalo  hides  and  building  tepees. 

Riles  Golshear  decided  that  he  would  take  this  opportunity  to  de- 
populate the  tribe  as  much  as  possible  and  at  the  same  time  rid  himself  of 
the  irksome  task  of  caring  for  the  papooses.  Taking  a  couple  of  the  little 
Indian  babies  down  to  a  nearby  stream,  he  cooly  immersed  them  in  the  water  until 
they  were  nearly  drowned.  Then  he  took  them  back  to  the  equaws,  telling  them 
that  he  supposed  the  babies  must  be  sick  as  they  didn't  seem  to  be  looking  well. 
Both  babies  died. 

On  another  occasion.  Riles  had  been  left  behind  with  an  old  Indian 
while  the  others  were  on  a  hunting  expedition.  Seizing  his  opportunity  to 
give  vent  to  his  burning  hatred,  the  youth  strung  the  old  man  up  by  his  feet 
and  left  him  until  he  was  dead.  Riles  then  cut  him  down  and  told  the  return- 
ing braves  that  the  old  man  had  died  of  a  sudden  attack. 

Fourteen  years  after  his  capture  Riles  Golshear  rejoined  the  white 
men.  His  flaming  hatred  of  Indians  amounted  to  an  obsession  and  he  never 
failed  to  express  his  contempt  for  them.  But  his  younger  brother  had  for  them 
a  great  affection  and  preferred  their  life  to  the  white  man's  ways. 

Ransom  Blanton  had  been  successful  enough  on  the  new  place  on  Brushy 
Creek  until  the  cyclone  struck,  but  he  found  it  more  difficult  as  the  years 
advanced,  to  adjust  himself  to  new  methods  and  new  views.  While  his  neighbors 
had  changed  over  to  horses  and  mules  for  farming.  Grandfather  continued  to  use 
oxen.  The  old  ways  became  a  fetish  with  him.  He  disliked  new  farm  machinery 
and  continued  the  old  methods. 

This  rigid  adherence  to  old  ways  was  not  shared  by  any  of  my  Grand- 
father's children.  They  early  began  making  their  own  way  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  the  family  has  favored  all  movements  of  a  progressive  nature. 

Although  stern  and  severe  in  manner,  Ransom  Blanton  was  sociable 
with  his  friends  and  had  few  enemies.  He  was  open  and  frank  in  all  his  dealings, 
blunt  spoken  and  uncompromising  in  his  views.  Throughout  his  life  he  had  been 


a  leader  In  education  and  in  the  Msthodist  Church  and  time  eifter  time  was 
elected  to  public  office.  He  established  the  first  school  at  Dripping  Springs 
and  frequently  preached  as  a  lay  member  of  the  church.  Since  early  manhood  he 
had  lived  on  the  Texas  frontier  and  had  rearlessly  met  the  dangers  of  that 
period.  By  all  accounts  he  was  a  man  of  forceful  character  and  possessed 
great  personal  courage. 

Until  1880  he  continued  to  farm.  Emma^  the  youngest  of  his  children, 
attended  college  and  shortly  after  graduation  married  Buck  Christian,  a  wealthy 
ranchman.  In  September  of  I880  Grandmother  died.  Her  death  came  as  a  crushing 
blow  to  Grandfather.  Together  they  had  faced  the  privations  of  the  frontier; 
had  stood  off  attacks  by  Indians,  had  rejoiced  at  the  first  born  and  had  wept 
together  at  the  grave  of  the  first  dead.  A  kindly.  Christian  woman,  Sara  Ann 
Blanton  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  her. 

Less  than  a  week  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  my  Grandfather  suffered 
a  stroke.  His  right  side  was  completely  paralyzed  and  he  never  walked  again. 
For  a  year  he  lingered,  stoically  accepting  his  affliction.  His  mind  remained 
clear  and  bright  until  his  death,  in  October  of  I88I. 

Ransom  Blanton  was  buried  beside  his  wife  in  the  little  Shiloh  Cemetery 
near  Hut to.  Under  a  giant  cedar  tree  they  rest,  surrounded  now  by  their  old 
neighbors  and  friends,  with  the  bright  blue  sky  of  Texas  their  endless  canopy. 
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ABOVE  -  The  Blanton  lands 
near  Hutto  sloped  south  to 
Brushy  Creek.  W.  N.  Blanton 
took  this  photograph  on  a 
visit  jn  1935. 

LEFT  -  Professor  Swindall, 
educated  at  Stocton  Univ- 
ersity in  Mississippi, 
came  to  Texas  after  the 
Civil  War  and  opened  the 
Shiloh  School  House  on 
Brushy  Creek  two  miles 
from  Hutto.   Here  he  taught 
Benjamin  F.  Blanton  and 
the  younger  Blantons.  He 
gave  Ben  extra  attention 
because  of  Ben's  intense 
interest  and  age. 
Professor  Swindall  died  at 
the  age  of  8^  and  is  buried 
in  the  Hutto  Cemetery.   This 
enlargement  of  a  small  snap- 
shot is  from  a  picture  sent 
to  W.  N.  Blanton  in  1938 
by  a  Swindall  granddaughter. 
It  was  probably  made  in 
the  1920s. 


CHAPTER  XI 


The  KLanton  family,  in  common  with  others,  suffered  from  the 
hardships  of  Reconstruction.  At  the  close  of  the  War  Betveen  the  States, 
Texas  was  in  a  turmoil,  her  old  economic  and  social  system  destroyed.  Ihe 
Reconstruction  regime,  with  its  corruption  and  lawlessness;  its  close  alliance 
between  Carpetbaggers  and  desperadoes,  added  to  the  hardships  the  people 
faced. 

And  yet,  it  was  in  this  period  that  the  dawn  of  an  epic  burst 
upon  the  great  Texas  cattle  lands.  Hardy  riders,  schooled  in  the  ways  of 
the  cattle  trail,  began  pushing  northward  up  the  Chisholm  Trail  for  the 
markets  of  Kansas. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  hardships  of  this  era  greatly  influenced 
my  father's  decision  to  join  these  drives.  For  Ben  Blanton  was  Just  fifteen 
years  old  when  he  made  his  first  drive  up  the  trail.  My  uncle,  James  Blanton, 
twelve  years  older  than  Ben,  was  engeiged  in  the  cattle  business  at  the  time, 
and  this  afforded  my  father  the  opportunity. 

The  Chisholm  Trail  was  the  most  noted  cattle  trail  in  the  long 
and  romantic  story  of  cattle,  from  the  time  of  the  herds  of  Abraheim  to  the 
present  day.  It  was  some  800  miles  in  length,  running  from  the  San  Antonio 
area  of  Texas,  to  Abilene  and  Fort  Dodge,  Kansas. 

The  early  drives  crossed  the  Red  River,  the  border  between  Texas 
and  what  is  now  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  at  siuidry  points.  When  well  marked 
out  by  common  usage,  the  trail  entered  Oklahoma  below  the  mouth  of  Cache 
Creek  and  south  of  the  present  city  of  Waurika,  near  a  line  between  what  is 
now  Cotton  and  Jefferson  Counties  in  Oklahoma, 

In  later  years,  the  trail  straightened  out  more,  working  gradually 
westward  near  the  present  line  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Rail- 
way and  the  route  of  U,  S,  Highway  8l,  and  crossed  the  northern  Oklahoma  bor- 
der south  of  Caldwell,  Kansas,  From  this  point,  the  trail  rem  northward  to 
Abilene,  Kansas, 

The  trail  was  named  for  Jesse  Chisholm,  legendary  character  and 
intrepid  frontiersman.  Strangely  enough,  Chisholm  was  not  a  cattleman.  He 
was  a  scout,  trail  blazer  and  frontiersman,  but  there  is  no  record  to  indicate 
that  he  ever  drove  a  herd  of  cattle.  Another  remarkable  fact  is  that  he  never 
rode  the  Chisholm  Trail,  except  that  stretch  lying  from  the  crossing  of  the 
Cimarron  River  where  Dover,  Oklahoma,  now  stands,  to  Wichita,  Kansas,  This 
stretch  was  known  as  Chisholm' s  Trail  and  from  it  the  entire  cattle  trail  and 
branches  in  South  Texas  to  Kansas  took  its  name. 


Many  facts  in  the  life  of  Chisholm  remain  obscure.  He  was  born 
in  Tennessee,  probably  in  I806.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Cherokee  Indian  woman 
and  a  Scotchman,  John  D,  Chisholm.  His  mother  was  the  sister  of  Talihina 
Rogers,  who  married  Sam  Houston,  when  he  lived  with  the  Cherokees  in  Arkansas, 

The  Rogers  family  was  long  prominent  in  Cherokee  Indian  Nation 
affairs.  In  the  year  I816,  the  Rogers  family  moved  to  Arkansas.  In  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  signed  in  July  of  I817,  the  names  of  John  D. 
Chisholm  and  James  Rogers  appear,  Rogers  and  Chisholm  were  the  only  ones 
among  fifteen  representatives  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  who  could  write  their 
names  in  English.  This  treaty  was  between  the  United  States  and  the  Eastern 
Cherokees  and  the  Arkansas  Cherokees,  and  provided  for  the  granting  of  homes 
to  the  Indiems.  Prior  to  the  treaty,  homes  had  been  given  to  such  Cherokees 
as  would  settle  in  Arkansas,  the  authority  being  contained  in  a  letter  by 
President  Jefferson,  written  in  I809. 

The  first  account  of  Jesse  Chisholm  that  is  apparently  authentic, 
finds  him  already  a  trail  blazer.  In  1832  he  and  Robert  Bean  surveyed  a 
route  between  Fort  Towson  and  the  Arkansas  River  for  the  transporting  of 
supplies. 

During  his  active  life,  Chisholm  was  constantly  on  the  move.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  Wax,  he  urged  the  tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory 
(Oklahoma)  to  remain  neutral  and  not  participate  in  the  war. 

This  noted  frontiersman,  scout  and  peace-maker,  died  on  a  trading 
trip  while  on  the  North  Canadian  River, in  southeastern  Oklahoma,  apparently 
of  ptomaine  poisoning.  He  was  biiried  where  he  died.  The  grave  was  dis- 
covered several  years  ago  by  Joseph  B.  Thoburn,  curator  of  the  Oklahoma  State 
Historical  Society, 

The  opening  of  the  trails  to  connect  with  the  railroad  terminals 
in  Kansas  followed  a  decade  and  more  of  efforts  to  find  better  markets  for 
Texas  cattle.  Back  to  the  dim  days  of  the  eaxly  ninetenth  cttitury  goes  the 
story  of  the  first  cattle  drives  made  by  the  pioneer  Anglo- Americauis  of  Texas; 
one  into  the  State,  bringing  the  first  stock  cattle  to  the  Austin  colony  on 
the  Brazos;  one  out  of  Texas  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans. 

In  the  year  l8l4,  six  years  before  the  coming  of  Moses  Austin,  a 
young  Georgian,  Randall  Jones,  cajne  to  Texas  on  a  trading  expedition.  By 
1818  he  -was  calling  on  the  gentleman  pirate,  Jean  LaFitte,  at  his  headquarters 
on  the  Island  of  Galveston, 

In  the  fall  of  1823,  Jones  acquired  sixty  head  of  breeding  cattle 
in  Louisiana.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  drive  the  entire  herd  all  the  way 
back  into  Texas,  clear  to  the  Bi«.zos,  without  accident  or  loss.  This  was  said 
to  be  the  first  herd  of  English-type  cattle  brought  to  the  Austin  colony.  How- 
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ever,  many  years  before,  the  Spanish  had  brought  their  cattle  into  Texas. 
The  Alamo  mission  at  San  Antonio  is  said  to  be  the  first  place  in  Texas  to 
keep  a  large  herd  of  cattle. 

Some  of  Austin's  original  colonists  had  brought  a  few  cows  with 
them  into  the  new  land  of  Texas,  but  the  Jones  herd  is  believed  to  be  the 
first  beef  cattle  in  the  colony. 

To  the  coastal  plains  of  what  is  now  Chambers  County,  in  the  year 
1819,  James  Taylor  White  of  Louisiana,  settled  on  a  Spanish  Grant  of  land. 
White  brought  with  him  some  half  dozen  head  of  cattle.  In  1821,  the  year 
Stephen  F.  Austin  first  came  to  Texas  to  carry  out  the  colonization  plans  of 
his  father,  Moses  Austin,  smd  the  year  Mexico  won  her  independence  from  Spain, 
White  retxirned  to  Louisiana  for  his  wife,  taking  with  him  the  increase  of 
his  small  herd.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  record  of  a  cattle  drive  out 
of  Texas, 

White's  cattle  business  prospered.  His  industry,  foresight  and  the 
lush  plains  of  the  Texas  coast  proved  a  successful  combination.  Before  his 
death  in  the  late  iS^iO's,  White  had  become  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Texas, 
Direct  descendeints  of  White  are  still  in  the  cattle  bvisiness  on  the  coastal 
plains. 

Along  the  borders  of  the  Rio  Grande,  marking  the  southern  boundary 
of  Texas,  were  old  Spanish  settlements  and  a  few  large  ranches.  Here  the 
hardy  Spanish  longhorn  cattle  roamed  over  vast  grass  lands.  At  ein  esirly 
day  the  American  settlers  began  crossing  their  beeves  with  the  longhorn.  The 
result  was  a  big  animal  of  amazing  durability. 

By  the  early  iSyo's,  Texas  was  the  greatest  cattle  empire  on  American 
soil.  Many  factors  had  brought  this  about.  Already  there  had  been  begun  the 
great  saga  of  the  cattle  industry  -  the  making  of  the  Chisholm  Trail.  It  was 
a  saga  written  in  sweat  sind  blood;  in  churning  dust  and  stinging  pellets  of 
sand  and  sleet;  in  the  sufferings  of  men  and  animals.  A  saga  written  by 
husky  young  fellows  who  could  ride,  fight  ajid  laugh,  or  stajid  with  misted 
eyes  before  a  hurriedly  dug  grave;  who  crooned  songs  of  the  prairies  and,  in 
low  voices  around  campfires,  recounted  the  day's  happenings  along  the  trail 
that  became  legends  of  the  cow  country. 

In  the  1850' s,  Texas  cattle  had  been  drived  from  the  South  Plains 
to  the  Red  River,  shipped  by  steamboat  to  New  Orleans,  and  reloaded  on 
Mississippi  River  boats  bound  for  northern  and  eastern  markets.  This  route 
to  the  cattle  market  however,  pixsved  inadequate.  The  railroads  solved  the 
problem  by  reaching  westward  across  the  Kansas  plains;  and  the  great  history- 
making  cattle  drives  were  begun. 


So,  within  that  period  which  saw  Texas  progress  from  wild  Spanish 
lands  to  a  lusty  yoving  republic,  developed  largely  by  pioneer  American 
stock,  and  on  through  the  decades  until  the  early  iSjO's,  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  great  cattle  empires;  bringing  wealth  to  Texas  and  writing 
forever  Into  history  the  epic  of  the  Chlsholm  Trail, 


CHAPTER  XII 

My  father  often  pointed  out  that  the  War  Between  the  States,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  caused  the  large  scale  development  of  the  cattle  drives. 
During  this  conflict,  Texas  herds  vere  given  little  attention,  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  cattle  roamed  at  will  over  the  limitless  prairies. 

Ranching  was  neglected  during  the  years  of  this  bitter  and  tragic 
conflict.  Great  droves  of  cattle,  unbremded  and  without  evidence  of  owner- 
ship, grazed  the  Texas  grass  country. 

Another  factor  leading  to  an  increase  in  the  State's  cattle  was  the 
fSiCt  that  during  the  War  there  was  virtually  no  stable  market  for  cattle. 
The  Union  armies  blocked  shipments  to  the  north  and  controlled  most  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  the  "highway  to  the  north". 

It  has  been  estimated  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  there  were  more 
than  3^0(X),000  head  of  cattle  in  Texas.  These  vast  herds  were  considered 
of  almost  no  valvie.  The  states  of  the  Confederacy  were  bankrupt;  and  be- 
sides, most  of  them  had  sufficient  cattle  for  their  own  consumption.  But 
the  states  of  the  north  and  east  needed  these  cattle.  There  the  markets 
existed,  but  they  were  considered  beyond  reach. 

"The  Longhorns  that  roamed  through  the  thickets  of  Texas  were  as 
wild  as  deer,"  my  father  once  said.   "People  today  have  no  idea  of  the  size 
of  these  animals'  horns.  They  were  enormous.  Many  animals  had  horns  with 
a  spread  of  more  than  seven  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  This  is  the  more  astonish- 
ing, as  they  most  frequently  grazed  in  thichets  and  brush  land. 

"When  h\mted,  Longhorns  would  hide  in  the  chaparral  thickets,  scrub 
oaks  and  many  other  types  of  bushes  and  vines,  interwoven  together,  and 
practically  impenetrable. 

"The  Longhorns  made  cowpaths  through  these  thickets.  The  cowboys 
would  wait  out  on  the  prairie  and  when  the  cattle  came  out  of  the  thickets, 
woxad  rope  some  and  herd  them  together.  It  was  frequently  necessary  for  the 
cowboys  to  drive  these  wild  animals  along  with  tame  cattle  for  a  few  days  in 
order  to  keep  the  Longhorns  from  getting  back  in  the  thickets. 

"Some  animals  were  too  wild  to  hsmdle  by  this  system.  Often  it  was 
necessary  to  rope  the  wildest  ones  and  tie  blinders  on  them.  Blinded  in  this 
manner,  they  would  be  driven  along  with  tame  cattle  until  it  was  safe  to  re- 
move the  blinder  straps.  As  wild  and  dangerous  as  the  Ixsnghorns  were,  handling 


them  was  merely  a  part  of  the  days'  work  for  the  average  cxiwboy.  Sometimes 
the  Longhorns  would  spend  the  day  in  thickets  when  hunted,  and  wait  until 
night  to  come  out  on  the  prairie." 

The  Longhorn  is  practically  extinct  today.  There  are  very  few 
full-blooded  Longhorns  in  all  the  Southwest. 

In  1866  some  Texas  cattlemen  drove  herds  acixDss  the  Red  River, 
thence  taking  a  northeast  course  across  the  country  of  the  five  Indian  Nations, 
in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  then  across  the  State  of  Missouri 
to  the  Mississippi  River.  Most  of  the  ventures  were  costly  failures. 

A  little  insignificant  looking  man,  famed  as  an  intrepid  frontiers- 
man, paved  the  way  for  the  great  drives  up  the  Chisholm  Trail.  He  was  Col. 
0.  W.  Wheeler,  a  quiet,  widely  respected  cattleman.  He  planned  to  drive  his 
herd  from  South  Texas  to  Abilene,  Kansas,  then  to  California.  He  got  together 
2^00  head  of  cattle,  and  organized  a  group  of  54  cowboys,  all  used  to  the 
Indians  and  the  ways  of  the  trail.  These  men  were  armed  with  the  new  Henry 
rifles.  These  guns  were  lever-action  repeaters,  similar  to  the  later  popular 
Winchester.  This  group  was  one  of  the  best  organized  ever  to  go  up  the  trail. 

The  party  ran  into  inclement  weather,  but  under  the  leadership  of  the 
daring  Wheeler,  kept  doggedly  on.  The  herd  crossed  the  Colorado  River  at 
Austin  and  then  moved  on  to  the  Red  River,  where  earlier  cattle  drives  had 
started  their  disastrous  journeys.  Wheeler  and  his  outfit  passed  near  El 
Reno,  Oklahoma,  and  headed  northeast.  He  picked  up  the  Chisholm  Trail  which 
had  been  laid  out  by  Jesse  Chisholm  in  I865.  As  has  been  mentioned,  the 
name  Chisholm  Trail  was  later  applied  to  the  entire  network  of  trails. 
Wheeler  did  not  go  on  to  California,  as  he  had  originally  planned,  but  he 
managed  to  sell  his  cattle  for  a  profit. 

Coincidental  with  these  drives  and  the  search  for  a  route  to  market 
was  the  epoch-making  fact  that  railways  were  pushing  westward.  In  I866  there 
was  organized  at  St.  Louis  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  with  plans  to  lay  tracks 
westward  onto  the  Great  Plains.  The  course  went  up  the  valley  of  the  Kaw 
River,  from  what  is  now  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  to  Topeka  and  then  on  to 
Junction  City,  Abilene,  Salina,  Ellsworth  and  points  west, 

Abilene  became  the  great  cattle  market.  It  beckoned  to  the  cattle- 
men of  Texas,  By  driving  the  cattle  to  the  railroad  towns,  they  could  be 
loaded  into  box  cars  and  shipped  to  the  great  markets  of  the  east,  Abilene 
was  the  nearest  location  on  a  direct  line  north  of  the  prospective  cattle 
routes  from  Texas, 

A  young  cattleman  from  Illinois  by  the  name  of  Joseph  McCoy  saw  the 
opportunities  in  this  great  movement  of  rail  lines  to  the  west.  He  built 
shipping  pens  at  Abilene,  and  then  advertised  them  throuthout  the  west.  He 
even  sent  messengers  into  the  cattle  country  to  tell  cattlemen  that  the  mar- 
kets of  the  east  were  waiting  for  their  cattle. 


But  could  cattle  be  driven  such  a  distance  and  over  such  hazardous 
routes?   "I  don't  believe  that  the  people  of  today  have  any  conception  of  the 
dangers  of  the  trail,"  my  father  often  told  me  in  his  later  years. 

It  was  a  trail  beset  by  plains  Indians  and  ruthless  outlaws.  Be- 
fore the  War  Between  the  States  the  Indians  had  retreated  steadily  westward. 
Indian  tribes  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  living  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  who  belonged  to  the  Five  Indian  Nations  had  been  moved  to  separ- 
ate reservations  in  what  is  now  eastern  Oklahoma.  They  were  the  Cherokee, 
Creek,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw  and  Seminole. 

Lying  to  the  west  of  the  Cherokee  reservation  emd  south  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  Kansas  and  extending  as  far  west  as  United  States  possess- 
ions at  that  time  reached,  was  a  58  mile-wide  strip  of  land  that  was  ceded  to 
the  Cherokees.  The  apparent  purpose  of  this  was  to  provide  the  tribes  an 
outlet  west  for  hunting  purposes.  This  was  known  as  the  Cherokee  Strip. 

However,  the  Cherokees  were  not  a  hunting  tribe.  The  Strip  remained 
virtually  unused  by  them.  It  remained  for  many  years  after  the  War  unoccupied 
and  almost  a  wilderness.  Over  it  roamed  bands  of  Plains  Indians,  fearless 
explorers,  traders,  and  outlaws.  This  area  was  without  any  real  government; 
a  lawless  land  where  the  pistol  was  the  only  arbiter  of  disputes.  Many  who 
went  into  this  forbidding  area  never  returned.  For  years  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  find  the  bones  of  humans  bleaching  in  the  sun,  a  symbol  of  "lost  in  the 
strip". 

The  Plains  Indians  bitterly  resented  the  driving  of  the  herds  through 
their  country.   And  all  that  section  north  of  the  Red  River  was  colored  by 
the  lawlessness  of  the  Cherokee  Strip, 

Many  of  the  outlaw  white  bands  posed  as  officials.  They  often 
seized  herds  on  the  pretext  of  trying  to  eradicate  the  Spanish  fever.  Often 
they  tried  to  levy  blackmail  fees  on  drovers,  requiring  them  to  pay  money 
before  permitting  the  herds  to  go  through. 

There  were  many  other  dangers  of  the  trail.  The  Red  River  was  a 
dangerous  crossing.  There  were  quicksand  beds  along  its  course,  and  if  the  Texas 
Longhorns  and  Texas  riders  missed  the  established  fords,  they  sank  in  its 
treacherous  depths,  or  were  swept  away  by  sudden  floods. 

Such  were  the  obstacles  -  the  challenges  of  the  Chisholm  Trail. 
Around  this,  so  steeped  in  drama,  countless  volumes  have  been  printed  and  more 
will  yet  be  printed.  But  the  full  story  has  not  been  told  and  never  will  be  - 
for  it  is  beyond  human  power  to  paint  the  real- life  drama  which  unfolded  on  that 
massive  stage.  In  that  era  an  aristocracy  of  courage  was  born;  the  courage  of 
riders  of  the  range. 


Artists  of  reknown  have  painted  on  canvas,  eind  great  Anerican 
vriters  have  painted  in  words,  the  glories  of  Texas  in  that  splendid  decade 
when  the  wild,  free  spirit  of  the  "cow  country"  impressed  the  world  and 
its  cattle  trails  were  the  highways  of  the  nation's  meat  supply. 

At  the  heighth  of  the  drives  in  the  mid-lSTD's,  it  was  an  uniisual 
spring  day  which  did  not  see  the  Chisholm  Trail  hidden  in  the  dust  of  the 
endless  parade  of  Texas  Longhorns,  cow  ponies  and  riders.  Bellowing  steers, 
restless,  excited,  were  being  driven  unceasingly  northward  by  grim-eyed,  sun- 
tanned young  riders. 

For  weeks,  as  the  drivers  and  their  bewildered  herds  wound  slowly 
onward  toward  the  trail's  end,  the  drivers  lived  on  wild  buffalo  and  deer. 
Nights  they  had  for  their  shelter  only  the  stars,  and  saoetlmes  a  white  noon, 
if  the  weather  was  fair.  ^   day,  there  was  the  sun,  blistering;  long  hours 
of  stifling  heat  and  choking  dust.  Sometimes,  in  the  early  spring  drives, 
a  remnant  of  winter  would  swoop  down,  bringing  snow,  piercing  winds,  heird 
sleet  and  cold  rains. 

Always  there  was  the  danger  that  some  terror- crazed  Longhorn  would 
make  a  sudden  lunge,  starting  a  stampede  and  sending  the  wild  herd  thunder- 
ing along  in  a  moving  wall.  Caught  in  these  frenzied  charges,  cowboys  were 
sometimes  fatally  injured.  Frequently  many  steers  were  trampled  to  death. 
Strenuous  work,  hard  riding,  would  be  necessary  before  the  herd  could  again 
be  brought  under  control, 

Ben  Blanton  recalled  nights  on  the  trail  with  only  the  stars  for 
shelter;  with  only  the  sweaty  steam  from  sleeping  Longhorns  for  warmth.  The 
hardships  endured  by  these  trail  drivers  can  hardly  be  imagined  in  this  day 
when  "science  with  magic  hand  has  vanquished  nature's  harsh  ways." 

A  buffalo  robe,  rudely  tanned  and  dressed,  often  was  the  trail 
driver's  only  protection  against  inclement  weather.  Yet  I  never  heard  my 
father  conrplaiin  about  these  experiences.  He  looked  back  on  them  with  good 
humor. 
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One  of  the  largest  drives  my  father  and  Uncle  James  participated 
in  was  in  I876.  The  drive  started  gathering  herds  Just  below  Williamson 
County  and  headed  northward  into  Indian  Territory.  When  the  advance  detach- 
ment, under  the  veteran  scout,  John  Blocker,  reached  the  territory  of  the 
Osage  tribe,  there  suddenly  appeared  a  band  of  Indians,  wearing  war  paint. 

The  Chief  demanded  that  Blocker  give  him  200  of  his  best  beeves. 
He  warned  Blocker  that  if  he  failed  to  do  this,  the  Indians  would  attack. 
"Taie  what  want,"  he  grunted. 

The  Chief  claimed  to  have  8,000  braves  in  the  vicinity.  Althovigh 
doubting  the  Indians  had  anything  like  8,000  men  in  reserve,  the  grim  old 
driver  knew  they  had  enough  to  more  than  take  care  of  the  trail  drivers  in  a 
skirmish.  Blocker  determined  to  try  a  bluff, 

"If  you  don't  get  away  from  my  herd  in  ten  minutes,  I'll  kill  every- 
one of  your  damned  injuns  before  you  know  what's  happening,"  Blocker  said. 

The  Chief  called  out  a  few  words  of  encouragement  to  his  braves, 
drew  his  bow  and  prepared  to  kill  one  of  the  choicest  beeves. 

But  just  at  that  moment  there  were  the  shouts  of  what  sounded  like 
a  laxge  body  of  men.  All  the  Indians  could  see  was  a  great  cloud  of  dust, 
and  the  Chief  believed  he  had  greatly  underestimated  the  white  man's  strength. 

The  braves  reined  up  before  John  Blocker.  They  were  no  longer  ready 
for  a  fight.  The  Chief's  attitude  changed  to  one  of  pleading  as  the  full  force 
of  cowboys  drew  up  in  a  circle  around  the  braves. 

The  Chief  told  Blocker  that  he  and  his  men  were  starving  and  had  to 
have  some  beef.  Blocker  indicated  his  intentions  of  shooting  the  Indians  if 
they  did  not  move  on,  and  he  told  the  Chief  so  in  no  uncertain  language.  The 
Indian  then  begged  Blocker  for  a  hundred  head  of  cattle,  saying  his  men  could 
not  do  with  less. 

He  pulled  out  a  paper,  and  with  many  gesticulations,  gave  it  to 
Blocker.  It  was  an  order  from  the  Indian  Commissioner  of  the  Territory,  stating 
that  the  federal  government  would  pay  for  any  provisions  given  the  Indians. 

Blocker  and  James  Blanton  conferred,  and  agreed  to  give  the  Indians 
twenty  head  of  cattle.  The  Chief  was  overjoyed  when  Blocker  declined  the 
government  paper  and  told  him  the  cattle  were  a  gift. 


The  drivers  cut  out  twenty  head;  and  then  another  argument  ensued. 
"Want  best,  Weint  best/'  insisted  the  Chief. 

"They're  aversige,"  said  Blocker.   "Teike  'em  or  leave  'em." 

Finally  the  Indians  accepted  the  steers,  and  rode  off.  Hardly  had 
they  ridden  over  a  hill,  vhen  the  cowboys  were  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  rifle 
shots.  Blanton  and  Blocker  went  to  investigate.  Reaching  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
they  saw  that  the  Indians  had  shot  the  beeves.  The  warriors  were  stretched 
out  voider  the  trees,  watching  their  squaws  skin  the  animals. 

The  cool  thinking  of  Blocker  had  averted  a  skirmish  that  might 
have  gone  badly  with  the  trail  drivers.  At  the  first  sight  of  the  braves. 
Blocker  had  sent  James  and  Ben  Blanton  back  down  the  line  to  tell  the  other 
cowpunchers.  The  brothers  gave  instnictions  to  the  cowboys  to  get  all  the 
horses,  including  extra  motmts,  and  to  start  yelling  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
With  this  strategy  they  rode  back  and  forth  between  the  cattle  and  the  Indians, 
giving  the  impression  of  much  larger  nvunbers  to  deceive  the  Indians. 

The  drive  was  concluded  without  any  more  difficulties  with  the 
Indians,  but  they  were  a  menace  constantly  euLong  the  trail. 

One  incident  up  the  trail  explains  why  Father  had  the  reputation  of 
being  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  One  evening,  in  a  pouring  rain,  one  of 
the  riders,  an  Irishman,  came  into  camp,  tossed  his  dripping  raincoat  over 
Father's  arm  and  directed  him  to  hang  it  up.  It  caused  Father  to  spill  a  pan 
of  stew  he  was  eating  before  starting  his  turn  at  riding  herd.  The  Irishman 
had  Joined  the  outfit  in  Kansas;  a  large,  muscular  man  who  liked  to  display 
his  strength  and  who  bullied  smaller  men.  The  Irishman  weighted  200  pounds, 
while  Father  was  a  slender  young  man  of  l4o  pounds.  No  sooner  had  the  Irish- 
man tossed  his  raincoat  upon  him  than  Father  tossed  it  back,  hit  the  Irishman 
with  his  fist,  then  Jerked  a  Bowie  knife  from  its  scabbard  and  sliced  off  a 
part  of  the  Irishman's  cheek.  It  all  appeared  to  be  a  single  motion,  an 
explosion  of  himaan  energy.  Raging  mad.  Father  then  stalked  from  camp  to  ride 
herd.  A  cowboy,  adept  in  the  use  of  a  needle,  did  his  best  sewing  back  the 
part  of  the  cheek  that  had  been  slashed  off.  And  he  gave  the  Irishman  some 
advice.  "Listen,"  he  said,  "Blanton  is  a  quiet  young  man,  but  he  won't  be 
bullied.  Let  him  euLone  unless  you  are  looking  for  a  sudden  end."  Late  that 
night,  his  duties  on  the  watch  over.  Father  returned  to  camp  and  b\mked  under 
a  wagon.  When  he  awoke  next  morning  and  went  out  to  saddle  his  horse,  he 
found  the  animal  already  saddled  and  curried.  The  Irishman,  one  eye  black  and 
his  face  swollen  imder  a  crude  bandage,  implored  Father  to  forgive  him.  From 
then  on  to  the  end  of  the  trail,  the  Irishman  overdid  himself  in  showing  Father 
little  courtesies,  taking  this  method  of  keeping  down  the  temper  of  "that  wild 
man  from  Texas." 

Reams  of  literature  have  been  written  on  the  experiences  of  the  trail. 
Father  knew  many  of  the  great  trail  drivers  of  the  day.  Throughout  all  these 
fascinating  stories  of  pioneer  cattle  days  in  Texas,  as  with  all  conversations 
I  had  reminiscing  with  my  father,  runs  the  story  of  daring  courage,  of  Indians 


on  the  warpath;  great  herds  of  buffalo  that  made  the  prairies  black  by  the 
greatness  of  theur  number;  of  cattle  drives  across  a  land  rich  emd  scaircely 
touched  by  the  hand  of  man. 

And  Father's  vision  vas  always  of  what  it  coiild  be  -  of  theinks  to 
God  for  the  treasures  He  made,  and  a  feeling  of  stewardship  and  responsibility. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


1 


If  the  life  of  the  trail  driver  was  a  hard  one,  with  little  place 
for  gentleness  and  sympathy,  there  were,  nevertheless,  times  when  even  the 
roughest  of  the  cowboys  felt  that  a  certain  reverence  and  crude  show  of  kind- 
ness would  not  be  out  of  place.     Usually  such  an  occasion  came  with  the  death 
of  some  comrade  who  had  ridden  the  trail  and  shared  in  its  dangers. 

Such  an  incident  came  on  one  of  the  drives,  my  father  told  me,  with 
the  death  of  the  best  cook  who  ever  Joined  his  outfit.     This  fellow  came  from 
the  East,   Just  a  drifter  who  managed  to  get  stranded  in  one  of  the  Texas  cow- 
towns  and  had  been  taken  on  with  the  other  hands  when  the  drive  started  north. 
He  wasn't  able  to  do  anything  but  cook,  so  he  was  promptly  assigned  to  the 
chuck-wagon. 

He  soon  became  famoxis  for  his  stew  and  his  old-time  sugar  cookies. 
His  stew  was  made  with  every  conceivable  type  of  game  that  might  be  encountered 
while  driving  up  the  trail.      Squirrel,  rabbit,   venison,  buffalo,  prairie 
chicken,  sind  enough  potatoes  to  give  volvune  to  the  concoction,  were  the  usual 
ingredients.     The  s\igar- cookies  were  a  special  treat,  made  only  when  the 
drivers  came  to  a  spot  where  day  camp  was  possible. 

This  paj^icular  cook  tried  to  please  the  taste  of  everyone  of  the 
cowboys.     This  was  not  easy  with  the  kind  of  hombres  who  made  up  the  outfit, 
but  apparently  the  cook  was  pretty  successful.     There  wasn't  much  variety  in 
the  bill  of  fare,  but  that  wasn't  the  cook's  fault.     He   cooked  everything  the 
boys  brought  him  and  had  a  way  of  seasoning  the  victuals  that  diminished  the 
usual  criticism. 

It  was  in  the  eeirly  siammer  time  when  the  drive  came  up  through  North 
Texas,  and  one  day  they  came  to  a  cultivated  field  of  young  roasting  ears. 
The  cook  saw  this  as  a  wonderful  chance  to  please  all  the  men.     He  gathered 
a  great  armfvil  of  the  corn  and  took  it  into  the   chuck  wagon.     The  temptation 
to  try  out  the  new  dish  however,  proved  too  strong  for  the  cook,  who  had  come 
from  a  i)art  of  the  covintry  where  roasting  ears  were  qxiite  plentiful,  and  so  he 
started  eating  them  raw.     In  all,  my  father  said  he  reckoned  the  cook  ate  about 
16  of  the  young  ears  of  field  corn.     That  night,   cries  of  pain  brovight  several 
men  to  the  chuck  wagon,  there  to  find  the  cook  in  a  critical  condition.     The 
raw  corn  had  given  him  a  bad  case  of  colic  and  the  raw  corn  was  swelling  his 
disgestive  tract.     The  cook  finally  lost  his  fight  and  died  late  that  evening. 

Out  in  the  midst  of  a  prairie,  with  no  preacher  or  anyone  else  qua- 
lified to  deliver  a  sermon,  with  no  Bible  or  hymn-books  in  the  outfit,   it  looked 
as  if  there  wotald  be  no  chance  of  a  ceremony.     In  a  rude  coffin  his  fellow  trail- 


drivers  buried  him  at  dawn  on  the  Texas  prairie.  The  cowboys  stood  around  the 
dusty  grave,  with  their  hats  off,  imtil  it  was  filled  with  dirt.  No  one 
said  a  word.  Then  one  of  the  fellows  spoke  up:   "Say,  boys,  that  old  cook 
was  a  pretty  good  scout,  and  it's  too  damned  bad  he's  got  to  be  buried  like 
a  dog  out  here,  without  even  a  hymn  for  him,"  All  the  men  looked  around  at 
each  other  ajid  silently  eigreed.  Then  someone  steurted  singing  the  only  cow- 
boy song  that  could  ever  be  appropriate  at  a  time  like  that,  "Bury  me  not 
on  the  Lone  Prairie".   It  was  the  one  song  known  by  every  man  who  ever  rode 
the  trail.  They  had  sung  it  to  the  cattle  at  night  when  the  weather  was  bad 
and  lightening  and  thunder  threatened  a  stampede  with  every  flash.  They  had 
sung  it  aroiind  the  camp  fires  at  night  to  pass  the  time  away,  making  up  verses 
about  each  other  to  its  tuneful  melody.  And  now  they  were  singing  it  as  they 
buried  one  of  their  number. 

As  the  haunting  refrain  died  away,  aroimd  the  lone  grave  there  on  the 
trail,  the  cowboys  felt  that  they  had  done  all  they  could  to  give  a  decent 
burial  to  one  who  had  been  respected  for  doing  his  best  with  what  he  had,  and 
would  now  be  missed.  It  was  a  crude  show  of  kindness  but  if  the  cook  could 
have  been  alive  at  his  own  funeral,  I'm  sure  he  wouldn't  have  wanted  it  einy 
other  way.  For  the  sake  of  memory,  here  are  some  familiar  verses  of  the 
thousands  composed  for  the  trail  drivers: 

"O  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie," 
These  words  came  low  and  mournfully 
From  the  pallid  lips  of  a  youth  who  lay 
On  his  dying  bed  at  the  close  of  day, 

"He  had  wailed  in  pain  till  o'er  his  brow 
Death's  shadows  fast  were  gathering  now. 
He  thought  of  his  home  and  his  loved  ones  nigh 
As  the  cowboys  gathered  to  see  him  die, 

"0  bviry  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie. 
Where  the  wild  coyotes  will  howl  o'er  me. 
In  a  narrow  grave  Just  six  by  three 

0  bory  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie. 

"In  fancy  I  listen  to  the  well-known  words 

Of  the  free  wild  wind  and  the  song  of  the  birds, 

1  think  of  home  and  the  cottage  in  the  bower 
And  the  scenes  I  loved  in  my  childhood's  hour. 

"It  matter  not  I've  oft  been  told 

Where  the  body  lies  when  the  heart  grows  cold. 

Yet  grant.  Oh  grant  this  wish  to  me, 

0  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie. 


"0  b\iry  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie 
In  a  narrow  grave  Just  six  by  three 
Where  the  buffalo  paws  o'er  a  prairie  sea 
0  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie. 

"I've  always  wished  to  be  laid  when  I  died 
In  the  little  chvirchyard  by  the  green  hillside. 
"By  my  father's  grave,  there  let  mine  be 
And  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie. 

"Let  my  death- slumber  be  where  my  mother's  prayer 
And  a  sister's  tear  will  mingle  there. 
Where  my  friends  can  come  and  weep  o'er  me 
0  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie. 

"0  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie 

In  a  narrow  grave  Just  six  by  three 

Where  the  buzzard  waits  and  the  wind  blows  free 

Then  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie. 

"There  is  another  whose  tears  may  be  shed 

For  one  who  lies  on  a  prairie  bed 

It  pained  me  then  and  it  pains  me  now 

She  has  curled  these  locks,  she  has  kissed  this  brow. 

"These  locks  she  has  curled,  shall  the  rattlesnsUce  kiss? 
This  brow  she  has  kissed,  shall  the  cold  grave  press? 
For  the  sake  of  the  loved  ones  who  will  weep  for  me, 
0  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie. 

"O  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie 
Where  the  wild  coyotes  will  howl  o'er  me 
Where  the  buzzard  beats  and  the  wind  goes  free 
0  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie, 

"0  bury  me  not,"  and  his  voice  failed  there 
But  we  took  no  heed  of  his  dyijjg  prayer 
In  a  narrow  grave  Just  six  by  three 
We  buried  him  there  on  the  lone  prairie. 

"Where  the  dew-drops  glow  and  the  butterflies  rest 
And  the  flowers  bloom  o'er  the  prairie's  crest 
Where  the  wild  coyote  and  the  winds  sport  free 
On  a  wet  saddle  blanket  lay  a  cowboyee, 

"O  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie 

Where  the  wild  coyotes  will  howl  o'er  me 

Where  the  rattlesnakes  hiss  and  the  crow  flies  free 

0  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie. 


"0  ve  buried  him  there  on  the  lone  prairie 
Where  the  wild  rose  blooms  and  the  wind  blows  free 
0  his  pale  young  face  never  more  to  see 
For  we  buried  him  there  on  the  lone  prairie, 

"Yes  we  buried  him  there  on  the  lone  prairie 
llhere  the  owl  all  ni^ht  hoots  mournfully 
And  the  blizzard  boats  and  the  winds  howl  free 
O'er  his  lonely  grave  on  the  lone  prairie. 

"And  the  cowboys  now  as  they  roam  the  plan 

-  For  they  marked  the  spot  where  his  bones  were  lain  - 

Fling  a  handul  of  roses  o'er  his  grave 

With  a  prayer  to  Him  who  his  soul  will  save. 

"0  bury  me  not  on  the  lone  prairie 
Where  the  wolves  can  howl  and  growl  o'er  me 
Fling  a  handful  of  roses  o'er  my  grave 
With  a  prayer  to  Him  who  my  soiil  will  save," 

Another  old  favorite  ran  like  this: 

"Lions  on  the  mountains;  I've  drove  them  to  their  Lairs. 
Wildcats  are  my  playmates,  and  I've  wrestled  grizzly  bears; 

Centipedes  can't  mark  my  tough  old  hide. 

Rattlesnakes  have  bit  me  and  crawled  right  off  and  died, 

I'm  as  wild  as  the  horse  that  roams  the  range; 

Moss  grows  on  my  teeth  and  wild  blood's  in  my  veins. 

I'm  wild  and  wooly  and  full  of  fleas. 
Never  been  curried  below  the  knees; 

I'm  a  wild  wolf  and  this  is  my  night  to  howl." 

Many  of  the  trail  drivers  were  men  of  musical  talent  and  others  were 
quite  adept  at  composing  rhymes  to  fit  into  the  tune  of  a  ballad,     A  verse  was 
sometlnes  composed  about  every  man  in  the  outfit,  and  I  gathered  from  my  Father's 
guarded  comments  that  most  of  these  verses  were  not  devised  for  parlor  entertain- 
nent.     They    were  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  time,  and  expressed  more  eloquently 
than  labored  histories,  the  true  atmosphere  of  the  trail-driving  days. 


CHAPTER  XV 

Hy  father's  first  trip  up  the  trail  had  been  aade  in  I869,  when 
he  vas  ^ust  15  years  old.  His  brother,  Jaaes  Blanton,  23,   was  a  skilled 
trail  driver.  He  was  thoroughly  experienced  with  the  handling  of  cattle  on 
the  range.  The  roundups  were  held  in  the  spring  and  at  that  tiae  ranchers 
separated  the  cattle  they  intended  to  send  up  the  trail. 

Unbranded  heifers  and  young  bulls,  called  "WiTericks,"  were  branded 
at  these  roundups.  The  word  "maverick"  was  derived  from  the  Maverick  fanily, 
early-day  cattlemen,  who  did  not  bother  to  brand  their  calves,  since  the  ori- 
ginal Maverick  Ranch  was  on  an  island  in  Southwest  Texas  €uid  the  cattle  were 
xusable  to  wander. 

It  took  from  twenty  to  thirty  aen  to  handle  a  herd  of  3,000  steers 
on  the  trip  up  the  trail.  Two  cowboys,  acting  as  pointers,  led  the  way. 
Behind  them  cane  the  cattle  the  the  other  riders.  The  chuck- wagon  or  moving 
kitchen,  was  generally  drawn  by  oxen,  which  did  not  sink  into  the  mud  as  bad 
as  horses  or  mules.  Many  interesting  camisnts  by  treiil  drivers  have  shed  light 
on  the  Chlsholm  Trail. 

While  living  in  frontier  Hays  County  as  a  boy,  my  father  early 
learned  to  shoot,  ride  and  handle  cattle.  This  proved  of  great  value,  since 
none  but  experienced  riders  were  used  on  trips  up  the  trail, 

"It  was  no  place  for  a  tenderfoot,"  was  a  frequent  expression  of 
his,  when  in  later  years,  he  told  of  his  e^qperiences  on  the  trail. 

These  cattle  drives  were  organized  with  great  care  and  caution  in 
the  selection  of  both  horses  and  men.  Many  of  the  cowboys  came  froo  the  best 
homes  in  the  land.  A  goodly  number  of  them  were  discharged  soldiers,  Sone 
Joined  up  with  the  drives  for  adventure. 

Among  cowboys  who  made  up  the  trsd.1  drives,  there  grew  up  a  fairly 
well  defined  code  of  "xinwritten  law".  The  fidelity  of  a  man  to  his  word  was  00s 
of  the  great  fundamentals  of  this  code.  There  was  no  place  for  the  man  whose 
word  could  not  be  depended  upon. 

The  absence  of  law  made  it  necessary  for  every  man  to  settle  his  own 
personal  suad  business  disuptes.  "In  such  times  it  was  not  always  possible  to 
Judge  a  man  by  his  past,"  my  father  once  said.  He  pointed  out  that  under  cir- 
cumstances that  prevailed  on  the  frontier,  many  a  good  man  was  forced  into  the 
position  of  being  a  killer. 


Joe  Chapman,  in  "Trail  Drivers",  wrote  of  changing  his  route  because 
of  Indians  on  the  warpath.  He  said,  "In  I87U,  I  made  a  trip  up  the  old  Chisholm 
Trail  with  1,000  beeves  which  had  been  selected  and  put  in  the  Shiner  pasture 
below  Pearsall,  Some  of  our  outfit  returned  by  way  of  the  old  Coffeyville 
trail  because  some  buffalo  hunters  had  killed  some  of  their  bucks  and  they 
wanted  revenge," 

Also  in  "Trail  Drivers"  may  be  found  other  interesting  experiences 
of  noted  drivers  of  those  days.  George  W.  Saunders  of  San  Antonio,  wrote: 
"We  went  by  Waco,  Cleburne  and  Fort  Worth.  Between  the  last-named  places  the 
country  was  somewhat  level  and  untimbered,  and  was  full  of  prairie  chickens  and 
deer.  When  we  reached  Fort  Worth  we  crossed  the  Trinity  River  under  the  bluff, 
where  the  present  street  car  line  to  the  stock  yards  crosses  the  river.  Fort 
Worth  was  then  but  a  very  small  place,  consisting  of  only  a  few  stores,  and  there 
was  only  one  house  in  that  part  of  town,  whejre  the  stock  yards  are  now  located. 
We  held  our  herd  there  two  days,  finally  proceeding  on  our  Journey,  and  crossed 
the  Red  River  at  Red  River  Station  and  took  the  Chisholm  Trail  through  the 
Indian  Territory," 

Fred  E,  Sutton  of  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  said:  "I  do  not  know  of 
a  more  exciting  time  for  yours  truly  than  when  'Billy  the  Kid'  and  his  grand 
aggregation  of  murderers  and  cow  thieA'es  opened  fire  on  poor  Jimmy  Carlyle 
and  me,  and  do  not  know  why  I  was  not  killed,  but  such  is  the  case,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  we  were  on  our  way  to  Dodge  City  by  way  of  the  Chisholm  Trail  with  thirty 
thousand  head  of  cattle  rounded  up  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas," 

W,  M,  Shannon  of  lytle,  Texas,  wrote:  "My  first  trip  up  the  trail 
was  in  I878  with  Bob  Martin  from  Refugio  County,  with  1,100  two-year-olds  and 
upwards.  Our  chuck  wagon  was  drawn  by  two  yoke  of  steers,  and  Adams  Johnson, 
a  Negro,  was  our  cook.  We  started  our  herd  about  the  fifteenth  of  March,  crossed 
the  Colorado  below  Austin,  went  by  Round  Rock  and  Georgetown,  On  the  North 
Gabriel  we  had  a  heavy  rain  and  hail,  and  our  cattle  stampeded,  drifted  back 
and  mixed  up  with  one  of  the  Kokemot  herds.  Next  morning  I  was  five  miles  fran 
camp  with  a  hundred  steers.  It  took  us  two  days  to  separate  the  cattle  and  get 
started  on  our  way.  We  went  by  Waco,  Clebxirne  and  Fort  Worth,  and  cross  the 
Trinity  River.  We  crossed  the  Red  River  at  Red  River  Station  and  took  the  Chisholm 
Trail  through  the  Indian  Territory,  We  got  by  the  Indians  without  any  trouble. 
At  Pond  Creek  we  saw  our  first  buffalo,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  plains  were 
literally  covered  with  them," 

Beginning  of  the  Chisholm  Trail  -  from  "Trail  Drivers":   "Jesse 
Chisholm,  for  whom  the  trail  took  its  name,  was  an  Indian  trader  and  trapper, 
and  had  an  extensive  ranch  and  a  trading  post  at  Council  Grove,  on  the  north  bank 
of  North  Canadian  River,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  site  of  Oklahoma  City.  The 
winter  of  1864,  preceding  the  arrival  of  Captain  Spekes  at  the  North  Canadian, 
had  been  an  unusually  profitable  season  for  trapping  and  hunting,  and  as  a  result, 
Chisholm  had  collected  great  piles  of  fur  pelts,  beaver,  otter,  deer,  elk,  wolf, 
and  many  buffalo  hides,  which  he  hauled  to  Kansas  City  the  following  Spring  of  I865. 


"Arriving  at  the  crossing  of  the  North  Canadian  a  fev  days  after 
the  Chishclm  wagon  train  had  departed  from  Council  Grove,  Captain  Spekes,  in 
view  of  the  plain  wagon  trail  that  now  lay  ahead  of  him,  cut  deep  into  the 
soft  prairie  soil,  followed  it  up  to  its  junction  with  the  Sante  Fe  Trail 
and  thence  over  the  latter  to  the  Missouri  River,   It  wa^  thus  that  the  historic 
Chisholm  Trail  came  into  existence. 

"This  pioneer  herd  was  driven  from  Southern  California  and  led  by 
two  Indians,  and  beat  out  its  own  trail  to  the  North  Canadian.  Other  herds 
followed  shortly  in  the  waJce  of  Captain  Spekes,  and  soon  the  Chisholm  Trail 
for  several  years  became  the  one  great  highway  and  outlet  from  the  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  ranges  for  practical  1.y  all  the  cattle  driven  north  to  the  railroad 
terminals  then  being  established  in  Kansas,  of  which  Abilene  was  the  dominating 
center. 

"So  extensively  was  the  Chisholm  "Erail  used  by  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
stockmen,  that  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  later  paralled  it  with  steel  reals 
from  Wichita,  Kansas,  to  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  a  distance  of  nearly  four  hundred 
miles." 

Donald  F.  McCarthy  of  Montrose,  California,  writing  in  the  Frontier 
Times,  has  shed  considerable  light  on  the  origin  of  the  Chisholm  Trail.  He 
wrote:  "That  much  misapprehension  has  always  existed  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Chisholm  Trail  is  a  well-known  fact,  a  misconception  that  still  holds  and  finds 
ready  inception  in  many  lands  and  occasional  expression  in  magazine  articles 
dealing  with  that  subject  -  though  nowhere  with  the  degree  of  interest  that 
once  attached  ot  it  -  which  in  the  days  of  great  trail  herds  led  to  bitter  dis- 
cussion around  many  a  camp  fire,  and  at  times  to  physical  combat. 

"Due  to  the  confusion  of  names,  John  Chisiim,  big  cattleman  of  the 
upper  Pecos  River,  near  Roswell,  New  Mexico,  was  generally  credited  by  many 
with  being  the  originator  of  that  trail  which  lay,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly 
four  hundred  miles  east  of  his  ranch  on  the  Pecos,  a  country  through  which  John 
Chisum  never  drove  cattle,  and  probably  never  saw. 

"The  origin  of  the  Chisholm  Trail,  over  which  were  driven  the  greatest 
herds  of  cattle  known  to  history,  and  the  first  and  most  famous  e-ver  blazed  in 
this  or  any  other  coiuitry,  was  always  more  or  less  a  mystery  and  a  source  of 
much  dispute  among  early  cattlemen,  until  cleared  up  some  years  ago  by  the  late 
Captain  H,  Spekes  of  Bryan  County,  Oklahoma,  then  past  eighty,  who  took  the  first 
herd  of  cattle  ever  driven  over  it,  to  Kansas  City,  in  the  Spring  of  1866." 

McCarthy  adds:   "Chisholm  died  in  I869  at  Council  Grove,  and  during 
the  years  he  lived  there,  it  had  become  to  him  and  his  kin  a  sort  of  feudal 
domain  from  which  they  derived  aU  that  makes  for  the  even  ways  of  life." 


The  earliest  clippings  report  drives  of  600  and  700  head  of  cattle 
from  points  in  Ttexas  to  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  even  as  far  as  Utah.  Year  by 
year  the  number  of  herd  driven  up  the  trail  increased.  In  I858  the  press  carried 
accounts  of  a  drive  by  a  man  named  Carroll  vith  1,000  yead  of  cattle.   By  the 
1870 's  the  papers  carried  little  comments,  such  as  this  from  the  Daily  Houston 
Telegraph  of  April  20,  I873: 

"Immense  herds  of  cattle  pass  the  Colorado  at  Austin  almost  daily 
bound  for  Kansas."  Prices  were  quoted  on  the  St.  Louis  market  as  follows: 
"$4.50  to  $5.00  for  good  to  choice  Texas  cattle.  Through  droves  to  sight  at 
$2.00  t6  $3.50." 

The  Daily  Houston  Telegraph,  under  date  of  October  11,  I873,  comments: 

"The  Texas  cattle  trade  in  Kansas  is  become  enormous  in  its  pro- 
portions. According  to  the  Atchison  Globe,  the  drive  for  the  season,  so  far, 
amounts  to  400,000  head,  which  is  at  least  100,000  more  than  the  drive  of  I872, 
Before  long  this  immense  army  of  beeves  will  be  every  one  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  not  less  than  $15  per  head,  or  the  aggregate  sum  of  $7,500,000." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  the  colimms  of  these  early  papers  just 
how  the  drives  were  formed.  One  issue  listed  the  names  of  15  to  20  individuals 
who  would  Join  with  the  main  body  of  the  drive  at  certain  points  along  the  way 
and  the  number  of  cattle  each  man  was  bringing  was  given. 

In  order  to  better  depict  the  color  of  these  times,  the  following 
quotations  from  old  newspapers  are  given: 

Tri-Weekly  Telegraph,  November  I3,  l857^  (quoting  the  Chicago  Press): 

"Mr.  G,  A»  Wheat  called  at  our  office  yesterday,  and  showed  us  a 
pair  of  horns  taken  from  a  texan  ox,  which  he  brought  to  this  city.  They  measured 
six  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  and  four  feet, six  inches  across. 

"Mr.  Wheat  brought  to  this  market,  during  the  present  month,  600  head 
of  Texas  cattle  -  all  of  which  were  sold  here.  He  started  in  April  last  and  came 
across  the  prairies  the  entire  distance.  -  -  Chicago  Press," 

Houston  Republic,  May  22,  I858: 

"Col,  Kyle,  of  Fort  Bend  Cotuity,  Texas,  is  enroute  to  Utah  with  beeves," 

Daily  Houston  Telegraph,  May  20,  I87I,  (quoting  St.  Louis  Republican): 

"The  following  dispatch  from  Abilene,  Kansas,  dated  May  10,  I87I,  was 
received  yesterday  at  the  office  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway:   'Columbus 
Carroll  has  just  arrived  here  with  I60O  head  of  fresh  Texas  cattle.  The  first 
arrival  of  the  season.  Old  drovers  who  have  driven  Abilene  four  years  and  who 


are  driving  this  year,  estimate  the  drive  this  season  to  the  Kansas  Pacific 
Railway  at  not  less  than  350,000  head,  or  nine-tenths  of  the  total  to  be 
driven  northward.  Purchasers  of  stock  cattle  should  now  be  in  the  field  while 
cattle  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  —  St,  Louis  Republican. " 

Daily  Houston  Telegraph,  April  l6,  I873: 

"St,  Louis,  April  3,  I873  —  Texas  cattle  are  now  crowding  the  Mo. 
Pacific  and  still  they  come.  Wintered  Texas  cattle  today  in  good  request  at 
$4,50  to  $5,00  for  good  to  choice.  Through  droves  to  sl^t  at  $2.00  to  $3«50," 

Daily  Houston  Telegraph,  April  I6,  I873: 

"iBunense  herds  of  cattle  pass  the  Colorado  at  Austin  aOLmost  daily 
bound  for  Kansas," 

The  Age,  daily,  Houston,  edited  by  Maj.  Dan  McGary,  May  28,  l873, 
quoting  Bpitomist,  Fort  Worth; 

"We  have  just  been  informed  by  Capt.  Garth,  with  J.  T.  Litton, 
wholesale  grocer  at  this  place,  that  up  to  this  time  there  has  passed  Fort  Worth 
lkh,60S   head  of  cattle  for  the  northern  market,  and  Monsieur  Jewell  informs 
us  that  there  is  at  this  time  ^40,000  head  within  a  few  miles  of  town  now  on  the 
trail. 

"^e  also  informs  us  that  about  as  many  more  have  passed  on  the  upper 
trail,  about  ten  miles  west  of  here.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  500,000  head 
will  pass  through  Tarrant  County  this  season.  To  drive  this  vast  herd  of 
cattle,  it  will  take  7500  men  and  2500  wagons.  To  feed  and  equip  this  army 
of  drovers,  it  requires  one  h\ind2«d  dollars  for  every  one  thousand  head  of 
cattle,  which  will  make  in  the  aggregate  $50,000.  When  taken  into  consideration, 
the  amount  of  trade  that  the  supplies  alone  would  make  us,  to  say  nothing  of 
what  the  individual  trade  of  7500  men  with  plenty  of  money  would  do,  we  have  a 
fair  idea  of  the  revenue  the  cowboys  bring  to  Fort  Worth.  —  Epitomist." 

•Daily  Houston  Telegraph,  March  6,  I875,  (quoting  the  Kansas  City 
Price  Current  and  Live  Stock  Reporter,  Feb,  I9) : 

"We  are  warranted  by  late  and  direct  infonaation  from  Texas  in  pre- 
dicting that  the  drive  from  that  State  will  at  least  equal,  if  it  does  not 
exceed,  the  drive  of  187^^. 


market. 


"Advices  to  one  firm  alone  tell  of  over  8o,000  head  destined  to  this 


"W,  R,  Grimes,  of  Trespalacios,  writes  that  he  will  start  about  the 
last  of  March  with  1000  yearlings,  IDOO  two-year  olds,  1000  three- year  old     cowsj 
1000  three-year  old  steers  and  a  like  number  of  four-year  old  steers,  making  a 


total  of  5000  head  In  his  drove,  Messrs,  Ellison  and  Dawes  will  drive  about 
12,000  head  of  mixed  cattle,  mainly  beeves;  Millet  &  Mabey  will  have  30,000 
head,  of  which  number  about  two-thirds  are  beeves,  and  the  rest  stock  cettle, 

"Dilworth  &  Littlefield  will  drive  13,000  head,  the  great  part  being 
beeves,  J,  W,  Simpson  has  4000  mixed  cattle,  beeves  and  stockers.  S,  B.  Allen 
will  drive  4000  head;  Joe  Bennet  about  3,000  head;  Scott  &  Mangum  2,000  head; 
Ed  Scott  2,000  beeves;  Charles  Slaughter  3,000  head;  A.  C,  Burnett  2,000;  James 
Reed  2,000;  Hickey  will  bring  1,0(30;  W.  H.  Kyle,  2,000  head;  Rutledge,  1,000; 
J.  Driscoll,  if  ,000,  mostly  beeves;  and  Billy  Barton  will  come  with  2,000  head. 
These  are  but  a  few  from  the  vast  herds  that  will  soon  be  on  the  trail  leading 
to  Kansas  City,  and  heavy  cattlemen  are  yet  to  be  heard  from. 

"For  years  we  have  listened  to  the  sad  voice  of  the  Texas  cattle 
drover,  as  he  mournfully  declared,  "These  are  the  last  of  ovir  cattle,"  and 
still  the  end  is  not  yet,  but  the  vast  breeding  grounds  of  that  state  continue 
to  put  foarth  herds  to  feed  a  world, 

"The  prospects  for  an  active  market  and  high  prices  during  the  coming 
season  are  tuxusvially  good.  Several  causes  have  reduced  the  supply  of  cattle  in 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Illinois  much  below  the  needs  of  those 
states.  They  mxist  have  cattle,  and  will  seek  them  in  the  best  market;  therefore 
we  feel  justified  in  predicting  not  only  that  the  drive  will  be  heavy,  but  that 
those  who  bring  their  'long-horns'  here  will  be  able  to  go  back  with  light  hearts 
and  heavy  purses," 


CEAPTEE  XVI 

The  end  of  the  railroads  running  west  from  civilization,  the 
terminus  of  the  Chishola  Trail,  and  the  heart  of  the  Great  Plains  country 
with  its  Indians,  buffalo,  bad  men  and  Dodge  City,  lives  on  in  story  and 
legend.  It  was  the  Wild  West  personified.  It  was  all  the  life  and  color 
of  the  cattle  industry  brought  together  in  one  spot  with  its  cattle  pens 
and  stockyards,  its  flaaibouyant  saloons  and  houses  of  ill- repute,  its  gamb- 
ling dens  and  swell  hotels,  and  its  hustling  prosperity  that  stemmed  from 
all  the  industries  created  by  the  development  of  the  Western  states. 

Here  cowboys,  Indian  fighters,  buffalo  hunters,  freighters  and 
government  men  met  on  equal  terms  to  do  business,  to  find  entertainment, 
or  often  to  shoot  it  out.  The  streets  were  thronged  with  buckboards, 
Conestoga  wagons,  and  the  finest  of  horses.  Here  trail  drivers  were  paid 
off  after  a  year  of  hardship  auid  danger,  and  here  all  too  often  they  spent 
a  whole  year's  wages  in  the  brief  space  of  a  week  or  less. 

Many  a  sun- tanned  Texan  who  rode  up  the  trail  to  Dodge  City,  rode 
into  town  as  his  last  act,  and  was  buried  in  old  Boot  Hill  cemetery  along 
with  desperadoes,  gamblers,  and  dance  hall  hostesses,  many  of  them  nameless 
in  their  tragic  deaths.  The  Blanton  brothers,  James  and  my  father,  took  no 
part  in  the  wild  life  of  this  uncurbed  city.  They  usually  started  back  for 
Texas  with  the  close  of  the  drives  and  did  not  linger  behind  to  waste  their 
money  and  endanger  their  lives  in  the  qiiestionable  amusement  places  boasted. 

Among  men  connected  with  the  tr«d.l,  who  were  noted  as  gunmen,  were 
John  Wesley  Hardin,  Ben  Thompson,  Wild  Bill  Hickok,  Phil  Coe,  William  Sutton, 
Bill  Doolin,  Bud  and  Tom  Dixon,  Bill  Cunningham  and  the  Clements  brothers. 
All  died  with  their  boots  on,  yet  many  who  knew  these  men  on  the  trail  testi- 
fied to  their  loyalty  to  their  friends,  i 

It  was  a  stirring  period,  when  men  were  taken  at  face  value.  My 
father  slept  beside  men,  who  were  later  to  be  outlawed  for  a  too-careless  use     j 
of  their  guns.  Often,  in  such  oonnmny.  -hen  occasion  demanded,  he  could  be 
hard.  But  like  many  of  the  men  wnose  self  confidence  was  a  product  of  experience, 
he  was  by  nature  a  mild,  soft-spoken  man.   Both  James  and  my  father  came  to  know 
Dodge  City  and  came  to  know  also  all  the  famous  characters  who  helped  to  create   _ 
the  notoriety  of  that  town.  ■ 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  Didge  City  of  those  colorfxJL  days  to  appoint 
experienced  gunmen,  former  "bad  men",  as  the  City  Marshal,  a  custom  later 
followed  by  other  towns,  including  El  Paso  emd  Austin,  Texas,  City  officials 
came  to  realize  that  gimmen  outside  the  law  woiild  not  care  to  risk  too  auch 


lawlessness,  knowing  that  if  they  did  cause  too  much  trouble,  they  would  have 
to  shoot  it  out  with  men  who  were  as  dangerous  or  more  deeuily  than  they.  This 
theory  worked  very  well  for  the  most  part,  although  it  had  its  imperfections. 
The  only  real  law  that  Dodge  City  knew  in  the  days  of  trail-driving  was  the 
law  of  the  Colt.  The  ability  to  beat  the  other  fellow  to  the  draw  meant  the 
difference  between  life  and  Jxist  another  grave  in  Boot  Hill,  Most  of  the  "bad 
men"  of  that  day  came  to  violent  deaths.  Like  modern  movie  stars,  gunman  had 
their  brief  day  of  glory  and  then  were  replaced  by  others,  only  they  met  more 
sudden  ends.  And  yet,  amidst  the  gambling  dives,  dance  halls  and  violence, 
there  was  a  sober  side  to  Dodge  City.  Many  good  people  carried  on  their  activi- 
ties without  recourse  to  the  gambling  dens  or  without  taking  any  peurt  in  the 
lawless  life  about  them.  Such  was  the  course  taken  by  the  Blanton  brothers. 

My  father  often  related  an  incident  which  occurred  one  day  in  broad 
daylight  as  he  was  passing  down  the  main  thoroughfare  of  Dodge  City: 

"I  was  walking  along  one  side  of  the  street  with  a  couple  of  other 
trail  drivers  who  had  just  come  into  the  city  with  me  the  night  before,"  he 
recalled,  "We  always  tried  to  steer  clear  of  any  trouble  with  gvmmen  and 
never  took  any  occasion  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  anyone  if  we  could  possibly 
avoid  it  and  still  keep  our  honor.  We  found  the  best  way  to  do  this  was  to 
avoid  the  saloons  and  dance  halls  as  much  as  possible, 

"Just  as  we  passed  along  the  front  of  the  biggest  saloon  in  town, 
we  heard  a  yell  and  then  a  volley  of  shots,  closely  followed  by  loud  screams, 
and  curiosity  got  the  best  of  us.  Rushing  over  to  the  saloon,  we  pushed  throxigh 
the  swinging  doors  and  peering  in  through  the  smoky  air.  Three  cowboys  were 
sprawled  on  the  floor,  shot  to  death,  and  beside  them  were  two  dance-hall 
hostesses,  also  dead.  For  some  time  the  bodies  lay  in  pools  of  blood  where 
they  had  feuLlen  on  the  floor,  no  one  making  a  move  to  touch  them  or  see  whether 
there  was  yet  life  in  any  of  them.  The  bartender  was  calmly  wiping  off  the 
long  mahogany  bar  and  the  usual  sortie  of  gamblers  were  picking  up  their  cards 
from  the  tables,  mxinmiring  to  each  other  in  low  tones.  My  companions  and  I 
waited  for  a  while  to  see  what  would  happen.  Apparently  the  affair  was  no 
one's  business, 

"As  we  turned  to  go,  a  porter  came  from  behind  the  saloon  and  with- 
out help  from  anyone,  carried  the  bodies  out  one  by  one  to  a  waiting  wagen  at 
the  rear.  After  the  bodies  had  been  removed,  sawdust  was  sprinkled  over  the 
blood  and  the  business  continued  as  usual, " 

It  was  a  lawless  tine  when  men  settled  their  personal  disputes  by 
violent  means.  My  father  told  me  he  witnessed  a  number  of  fatal  fights  while 
in  Dodge  City,  and  that  for  the  most  part,  little  was  done  to  apprehend  the 
killers.  When  one  "bad  man"  killed  off  emother,  the  peace  officers  figured  it 
was  good  riddance  and  Just  bided  their  time  until  someone  else  took  off  the 
victor.  Mostly  the  forces  of  law  and  order  merely  attempted  to  keep  the  law- 
less element  within  certain  bounds,  confined  to  the  gambling  houses  and  saloons. 


Wild  Bill  Hickok  was  undoubtedly  the  most  famous  marshall  of 
Western  Kansas.  Biere  were  great  disputes  as  to  which  was  the  inore  deadly 
shot,  Hickok  or  John  Wesley  Hardin.  Hickok  was  conceded  to  be  the  better 
Btarksn&n,  but  Hardin  was  recognized  as  craftier.  He  could  assume  a  most 
disarming  expression  of  ccaaplete  innocence,  and  while  his  face  was  lighted 
by  a  grin,  pull  his  guns  with  lightning-like  rapidty  and  shoot  before  his 
opponent  resLLized  what  was  happening.  Hardin  and  Hickok  met  several  times 
in  Dodge  City,  as  Hardin  rode  the  trail  several  times. 

Aside  from  the  wild  life  of  Dodge  City,  there  was  yet  another  side, 
known  to  those  cowboys  and  trail  drivers  who  came  to  Dodge  City  as  a  new 
adventure.  Arriving  from  Texas  with  their  herds  of  steers  for  the  railroad 
cars,  or  coming  down  from  a  summer  of  pasturing  their  steers  on  the  plains  of 
Nebraska,  the  cattlemen  presented  an  amusing  sl^t  to  the  citizens  of  Dodge 
City.  With  unshaved  faces  and  motley  garments,  their  eyes  staring  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  wonderful  sights  of  the  big  city,  they  were  completely  thrilled 
with' what  they  foimd.  Father  said  that  the  first  thing  they  would  do  was  head 
for  a  restauremt  or  "fancy  eating  place"  and  get  some  of  what  they  termed 
"fancy  dishes".  Pies,  cakes,  vegetables  they  did  without  along  the  trail, 
and  other  dishes  which  were  nothing  short  of  luxury  to  the  poor  trail  drivers 
provided  a  welcome  diversion  from  the  rough  fare  of  the  chuck  wagon. 

What  New  York  and  Chicago  were  to  the  cultured  East,  Dodge  City 
was  to  all  the  western  country  lying  in  the  path  of  the  trail  drivers  and 
the  buffalo  hunters. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

In  MEirch  of  I87I,  my  father  drove  up  the  Chlsholm  Trail  ri^ht 
ahead  of  the  Cleiaents  brothers,  who  had  been  Joined  on  this  trip  by  their 
cousin,  John  Vfesley  Hardin,  The  four  Clements  boys  were  prominent  cattlexBsn 
of  Gonzales  who  were  noted  for  their  reckless  daring;  determined  men  who 
made  their  own  law  where  there  was  little  of  any  other  to  be  had,  Hardin 
was  later  to  become  the  most  feared  desperado  of  the  Southwest. 

Beginning  with  the  iSjO's,  the  drives  began  to  take  on  more  and 
more  the  aspect  of  a  solid  stream  of  cattle  moving  north  under  the  direction 
of  a  few  widely  scattered  cowboys.  Outfit  followed  outfit,  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  in  aimost  unbroken  succession,  and  the  task  of  the  drivers,  not 
only  in  rounding  up  their  herds,  but  in  preventing  confusion  with  other  herds, 
was  a  fax  from  sinrple  underteOsing.  On  the  whole  however,  there  was  much 
cooradery  between  the  men  of  different  outfits,  and  those  close  together  usually 
Joined  each  other  around  the  campflres  at  night,  euid  at  all  times  were  ready 
to  assist  each  other  whenever  any  unusuaj.  emergency  eirose. 

My  father  and  Uncle  James  had  known  the  Clements  brothers  on  other 
drives,  as  well  as  John  Wesley  Hardin.  They  had  met  on  several  occasions 
while  rounding  up  cattle.  Around  the  campflres  along  the  trail  this  time,  my 
father  and  Hardin  had  long  talks  together.  Because  Hardin  had  the  reputation 
for  being  a  nervous,  reckless  sort  of  person,  always  quick  on  the  trigger  and 
not  afraid  to  taJse  chances  at  any  time,  Father  tried  several  times  to  caution 
him  emd  xirge  Vii'm  to  be  careful  3jest  he  cause  some  serious  trouble  among  certain 
of  the  other  drivers  who  might  misunderstajid  him.  It  was  easy  in  those  days 
unintentiai£0.1y  to  ruffle  another  man's  temper,  and  all  too  often  the  outcome 
was  a  blazing  Colt,  with  pardon  being  agked  only  after  it  was  too  late  to  do  any 
good,  Hardin  and  Father  took  a  great  deal  of  Interest  in  each  other. 

It  was  during  the  drive  of  I87I  that  there  occxirred  an   incident  which 
typified  Hardin,  As  I  have  said,  the  outfits  drove  close  together,  with  one  follow- 
ing right  behind  the  other,  for  long  stretches  on  the  trail.  With  the  small 
Blanton  outfit  directly  ahead,  the  Clements  brothers  and  Hardin  were  followed 
by  a  coBipany  of  Mexican  drivers  who  were  taking  to  market  a  large  herd  of  cattle 
from  a  ranch  west  of  the  Pecos  River. 

The  Clemsnts  outfit  consisted  of  two  herds,  with  with  the  four  bro- 
thers, Hardin  and  a  few  extra  men  to  ride  herd,  it  was  difficult  to  round  up 
the  stragglers  and  yet  keep  the  main  herds  moving  swiftly.  The  Blantons  had 
gained  quite  a  quite  a  little  space  in  the  course  of  the  day,  while  the  Clements 
outfit  was  lagging  behind.  The  Mexicans  resented  being  slowed  down  and  kept 
pushing  their  cattle  on  into  the  stragglers  in  the  rear  of  the  Clements'  herd. 
This  irritated  the  Clements'  drivers. 


The  Mexican  drivers  pushed  ahead  so  noich  that  Hardin  lost  his  tei^jer. 
He  rode  back  throxogh  his  ovn  cattle  vmtil  he  reached  the  main  body  of  the  Mexican 
drivers, 

"If  you  are  in  such  an  all-fired  hurry^  why  In  hell  don't  you  go  on 
arovmd  us?"  he  demanded  of  the  Mexican  boss. 

The  Mexicans  could  speak  very  little  English.  With  much  waving  of 
their  hands  they  let  Hardin  know  that  they  did  not  intend  to  go  around  and  were 
angry  at  the  Clements ' drivers •  men  for  holding  up  the  drive,  | 

This  made  Hardin  see  red.  Grabbing  his  gun  and  pointing  at  one  of 
the  Mexicem  steers,  he  made  motions  to  warning  the  Mexicans  that  if  they  con- 
tinued to  force  the  Clements'  herd,  that  he  would  shoot  their  cattle.  Apparently 
the  Mexicans  misunderstood  the  warning  for  action.  One  of  them  took  a  shot  at 
Hardin,  barely  missing  his  head.  Hardin  wheeled  on  his  horse  and  dashed  back 
to  the  Clenents  brothers.  He  figured  he  had  better  get  help  if  there  was  to  be  a 
showdown,  since  the  Mexicans  numbers  15-  or  20  men.  When  he  had  Informed  the 
Cleiasnts  boys  of  what  had  taken  place,  they  immediately  Joined  him,  the  five 
men  riding  back  to  the  Mexican  herd,  jj 

Riding  ahead,  Hardin  was  directly  in  the  line  of  fire.  Heedless  of 
danger,  he  drew  both  his  postils  and  blazed  away,  riding  directly  at  the  Mexicsms, 
It  was  a  miracle  that  Hardin  was  not  struck  by  a  bullet,  since  at  one  time  he 
v&s   riding  into  point-blank  fire.  The  Clements  boys  had  little  to  do.  Hardin 
himself  killed  or  wounded  five  of  the  Mexicans,  The  rest  turned  emd  fled  to 
the  rear  of  their  outfit.  From  that  time  on,  the  Clements  were  not  bothered  by 
pushing  from  any  outfit  behind  them.  The  Mexican  drivers  retreated  to  a  safe 
distance  and  eventvially  made  their  way  by  another  route.  This  incident  illus- 
trates what  a  dangerous  man  John  Wesley  Hardin  was,  fearless  of  personal  danger, 

Hardin  was  reared  at  Moscow  in  Trinity  County,  As  a  boy  he  grew  up 
like  my  father  under  the  misrule  of  the  carpetbaggers  of  the  Reconstruction 
period.  Southern  people  were  forced  to  suffer  the  Insolence  of  former  slaves, 
and  what  was  worse,  the  corrupt  government  of  shrewd  promoters  who  came  to  Texeis 
for  the  sole  pxirpose  of  preying  on  a  defeated  people.  For  the  sake  of  their 
families  and  in  hope  that  someday  they  could  recover  control  of  their  own  govern- 
i^nt,  nost  Southerners  submitted  to  this  Iron-hearted  despotism  with  as  much 
grace  as  they  could  muster.  But  inevitably  there  were  some  who  would  never  bend. 

Such  a  person  weis  John  Wesley  Hardin.  While  a  boy  of  only  fifteen 
he  shot  an  ex-slave  who  he  said  had  attempted  to  beat  him  with  a  stick.  Advised 
by  friends  to  quit  the  country  for  a  while,  Hardin  fled.  He  was  intercepted 
by  a  body  of  Yankee  soldiers,  whom  he  outwitted,  and  by  a  clever  ruse,  succeeded 
in  killing  one.  From  then  on,  his  life  was  marked.  He  was  established  through- 
out the  state  as  a  deadly  shot,  a  dangerous  man  who  would  shoot  first  and  reason 
about  It  later. 

Hardin  was  not  termed  the  criminal  type  by  friends  of  his  family, 
which  was  respected  in  East  Texas,  He  was  the  product  of  a  turbulent  civlllzatioo* 


i. 


In  that  non-permissive  era,  the  fault  was  not,  in  aU  fairness,  placed  entirely 
on  his  shoulders  for  vhat  he  afterward  becaaie. 

In  the  Southwest  during  the  1870' s  and  iSSo's  there  was  no  room  for 
weaklings  of  any  sort.  Over  great  stretches  of  the  state  there  was  no  sign  of 
organized  law  and  order.  Thft  battle  was  inevitably  to  the  strongest  and  the 
most  cunning.  A  man  had  to  p3X>tect  his  own  possessions  against  Indians,  Yankees 
and  white  outlaws.  He  did  not  expect  help  from  any  state  policeman  or  sheriff 
of  the  Reconstruction  government.  Most  of  the  settlers  were  men  of  honor  and  of 
courage.  They  had  to  be  that  to  survive,  "Ehey  had  to  rely  upon  friends,  and 
if  a  man  could  not  be  trusted,  then  he  must  inevitably  be  considered  an  outcast. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  created  by  the  defeat  of  the  Confederacy, 
a  new  type  of  individual.  Not  dishonest  and  an  outcast  by  the  standsurds  of  the 
old  settlers,  he  was  nevertheless  a  pix>ud  spirit  who  ref\ised  to  acknowledge  the 
rule  imposed  by  the  victor.  He  became  accepted  by  the  majority  of  Southerners 
as  a  sort  of  semi-outlaw;  a  man  not  to  be  given  up  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Yankee 
courts,  a  man  to  be  helped  whenever  the  occasion  demanded,  and  yet  not  one  of  the 
law-abiding  citizens. 

It  was  such  a  man  that  John  Wesley  Hardin  became  in  his  early  youth. 
When  he  drove  the  trail  with  my  father,  he  was  wanted  by  the  Northern  Carpet- 
baggers and  the  Negro  sheriffs  of  the  Reconstruction  government.  And  yet  none 
of  the  other  trail  drivers  regarded  him  as  an  outlaw.  Whenever  the  opportunity 
came  they  always  assisted  him  to  elude  his  pursuers  and  did  not  consider  them- 
selves as  defeating  justice,  but  rather  as  defeating  injustice. 

Yet,  it  was  certain  that  the  life  of  such  a  man  would  be  always  hang- 
ing in  the  balance,  ajid  eventually  nearly  all  such  men  became  completely  lawless, 
wanted,  not  only  for  justifiable  homicides,  but  also  for  plain  murders.  And  in 
his  later  years,  Wes  Hardin  did  turn  out  to  be  just  such  a  character. 

While  on  the  trail  however,  Hardin  was  liked  by  all  the  cowboys,  and 
my  father  said  he  never  met  a  more  coolly  possessed  man,  nor  one  with  more  skill 
as  a  marksman  under  trying  circmnstances. 

The  last  time  Father  saw  Wes  Hardin  was  in  the  sunmier  of  I875.  At 
that  time  Father  had  jvist  retiimed  from  one  of  the  tsrail  drives  and  for  the  time 
being  had  nothing  to  occupy  his  time.  He  came  across  Hardin  near  Lockhart  and 
the  two  men  renewed  acquaintance.  It  so  happened  that  Hardin  had  at  the  moment 
a  drove  of  horses  which  he  intended  to  drive  over  to  Hempstead.  Recognizing  the 
ability  of  Father  as  a  trail  driver,  he  asked  if  Father  would  assist  him.  Father 
consented  and  drove  the  horses  by  himself, 

Hardin  was  on  the  go  all  the  time  at  this  period,  with  men  himting 
for  him  and  his  life  in  danger  every  moment  of  the  day  and  night.  When  Father 
turned  the  herd  over  to  Hardin  in  Henrpstead,  and  later  said  goodbye,  that  was  the 
last  business  dealing  the  two  ever  had. 


It  was  after  By  father  parted  conpany  vith  Hardin  that  the  spectacvilar 
part  of  the  latter 's  career  reached  a  climax.  Drifting  into  one  dangerous  incident 
after  another,  he  became  embroiled  in  one  of  the  most  blo»dy  feuds  that  ever 
occurred  in  Texas*  Through  a  complicated  chain  of  circumstance,  Hardin  got  him- 
self identified  vith  one  side  of  this  feud,  and  from  that  time  on  it  vas  either 
kiU  or  be  killed,  and  Hardin  was  not  the  man  to  be  killed  in  a  gun  battle. 

Several  deputy  sheriffs  were  slain  by  Hardin  in  the  course  of  this 
feud,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Rangers,  the  sheriffs  of  several  counties, 
as  well  as  several  well-organized  posses  were  combing  the  countryside  for  him, 
dead  or  alive.  He  fled  to  the  hill  country,  then  finally  the  state  became  too 
hot  for  him  and  he  left  for  Florida, 

In  the  station  of  the  Pensacola  depot,  Hardin  was  finally  captured  by 
the  Texas  Rangers  and  returned  to  Austin,  As  soon  as  the  train  bearing  Hardin 
and  his  guards  reached  the  boxmdaries  of  Texas,  it  was  surrounded  by  crowds  at 
every  station.  When  the  train  reached  Austin,  nimors  surose  that  a  mob  planned 
to  lynch  Hardin,  while  hundreds  of  his  friends  gathered,  vowing  that  they  would 
see  to  it  that  Hardin  hsid  the  chance  to  escape  if  he  wished  to  tsike  it. 

At  first  Hardin  made  no  atten^jt  to  escape.  He  announced  his  deter- 
mination to  stand  trial  and  appeal  to  the  law  to  establish  his  Innocence  of  any 
wilful  murders.  But  he  did  try  on  one  occasion  to  cut  his  way  out  of  the  Travis 
County  Jail, 

During  the  long  time  that  the  noted  desperado  was  confined  to  Jail, 
the  authorities  debated  which  crime  they  shoiild  try  him  for,  being  unable  to 
agree  as  to  which  offense  they  had  the  best  evidence  for  securing  a  conviction. 
At  last  they  selected  a  murder  for  which  Hardin  was  wanted  in  Comanche,  Texas, 
ahd  the  Rangers  moved  him  to  that  town.  With  difficulty  he  was  protected  from 
an  angry  nob,  ATter  a  short  and  speedy  trisuL,  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  25  years  in  the  State  penitentiary, 

Hardin  was  coramited  to  prison  in  I878,  He  was  soon  forgotten  by 
most  people  in  that  rapidly  changing  period  of  the  State's  history  -  forgotten 
by  all  but  his  close  friends,  who  never  ceased  to  petition  the  governor  for  his 
pardon.  Father  visited  Hardin  several  times  at  Huntsville  and  together  with 
many  others,  wrote  letters  to  the  governor.  He  made  two  trips  to  see  Governor 
James  S,  Hogg  about  a  pardon  for  Hardin,  if  the  latter  would  plead  guilty  to  the 
murder  of  another  man  for  which  he  was  wanted  in  DeWitt  County.  Hajrdin  agreed 
to  plead  guilty  to  this  charge  and  he  was  given  a  concurrent  sentence.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Father  became  a  good  friend  of  Governor  Hogg  and  assisted  in 
the  re-election  campaign  in  McLennan  County, 

On  February  17,  189^,  Hardin  received  his  unconditional  pardon,  after 
serving  a  sentence  of  I6  years.  Upon  securing  his  release,  he  went  to  Gonzales 
and  thei«  started  the  practice  of  law,  which  he  had  studied  in  prison.  But  it 
was  no  vise,  John  Wesley  Hardin  was  a  man  ujsed  to  excitement  with  his  freedom. 


Though  the  old  west  was  slowly  dying,  the  spirit  of  excitement  had  not  died  In 
this  bad  man  of  the  west.  He  gave  up  his  practice  and  pushed  on  to  El  Paso, 
There  he  returned  once  more  to  his  old  ways.  He  died  not  long  afterwards  with 
a  ,45  bullet  In  his  head,  the  result  of  em  altercation  with  the  Marshall  of  El 
Baso,  John  Selmem,  The  latter  is  alleged  to  have  shot  Hardin  in  the  back  when 
Hardin  had  no  chance  to  draw  his  guns,  Selman  was  shot  to  death  not  long  after 
he  killed  Hardin. 

Ben  Thoii5>son  was  another  of  the  famous  figures  of  Southwestern  his- 
tory who  my  father  knew  over  a  period  of  sefereQ.  years.  They  lived  in  the  seune 
rooming  and  boarding  house  in  Austin  for  a  time.  Probably  there  never  lived  a 
more  popular  man  who  was  so  deadly  with  a  ,^5  caliber  pistol  as  old  Ben  Thompson, 
one-time  City  Marshall  of  Austin,  Texas, 

Thompson  was  not  a  native  Texan,  He  was  an  Englishman  who  came  to 
the  United  States  when  very  young.  He  fought  in  the  Confederate  Army  under 
General  Kirby  Smith  and  after  the  end  of  the  war,  headed  south  for  Mexico,  where 
he  served  under  General  Shelby  in  the  lost  cause  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 
Trxily,  Ben  Thompson  had  a  colorful  career.  It  was  not  given  to  many  men  to  have 
served  through  two  lost  causes  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  lived  thrcxagh  both. 

In  coii5)any  with  several  hundred  young  Texas  rebels,  Thompson  had 
thrown  in  his  luck  with  that  of  Shelby,  in  hope  that  Maximulian,  who  had  been 
made  Emperor  of  Mexico  in  I863  through  the  machinations  of  Napoleon  III  of  France, 
would  succeed  in  niling  the  Mexicans  and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  reward  these 
soldiers  of  fortune.  But  just  as  with  the  Confederacy,  Thompson's  hopes  were 
doomed  to  a  speedy  end  with  the  execution  of  Maximilian  by  Benito  Jusu-ez,  and 
he  returned  northward  to  Kansas,  seeking  some  way  to  rehabilitate  his  fortunes, 

Thompson  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  in  Kansas  before  he  finally 
made  his  way  to  Abilene,  the  mecca  of  all  the  cattlemen  and  gamblers  of  the  south- 
west. There  he  had  built  a  saloon  and  restaurant,  combined  with  a  big  gambling 
house.  An  affable  person,  Thompson  was  one  of  the  best  liked  men  In  Abilene. 
iU.ways  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  some  stranded  cowboy,  always  ready  to 
greet  an  old  acquaintance,  yet  he  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  No  drunken  trouble- 
makers ever  found  an  easy  mark  in  Ben  Thompson.  With  a  Cold  ,45  in  hand,  and  a 
softly  spoken  command  on  his  lips,  he  quelled  the  toijghest  that  ever  visited 
Abilene  in  its  heyday. 

On  his  many  visits  tx)  Abilene,  Father  had  on  several  occasions  met 
Thompson  in  the  company  of  mutual  friends,  and  they  had  exchanged  stories  a'oout 
their  experiences.  Father  told  Ben  that  Texas  was  the  state  of  the  greatest 
opportunity  in  the  nation,  and  that  with  the  right  start,  a  newcomer  would  find 
it  easy  to  establish  himself,  Thompson  listened  to  this  with  much  attention  and 
sold  out  his  saloon  in  Abilene  to  try  his  luck  in  Otexas, 

At  this  particular  time  Austin  was  not  feir  behind  Abilene  in  the  number 
of  killings  and  gambling  scrapes  which  took  place.  The  weak  forces  of  law  and 
order  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  quick- shooting  desperadoes  who  flocked  to  town. 


Supported  by  my  Father  and  many  other  of  his  friends,  Ben  Thompson 
entered  the  city  elections  of  I880  eind  ran  for  marshaj..   He  was  defeated  by 
the  incumbent.  Captain  Ed  Cleary,  an  independent  Bepublican,  who  was  a  very 
shrewd  politician.  In  1882  Thompson  ran  again  and  was  this  time  elected  marshal 
of  the  City  of  Austin,  During  his  term  of  office  he  successfully  cleared  the 
city  of  desperadoes.  It  was  during  this  term  of  office  however,  that  Thompson 
was  himself  indicted  for  murder  in  San  Antonio  in  the  killing  of  Jack  Harris, 
the  proprietor  of  a  famous  theatre  and  saloon  in  that  city.  He  was  acquited 
of  the  slaying  on  the  grounds  of  self  defense  and  came  back  to  Austin  in  tri- 
umph. He  had  resigned  his  office  upon  news  of  the  indictment,  but  on  his  return 
the  cheering  citizens  of  Austin  reinstated  him  with  ia?)ressive  ceremonies. 

A  few  months  after  his  return,  11ion5)son  resigned  the  position  of  Marshal 
for  good  and  retired  to  his  gambling  smd  saloon  business  in  Austin. 

Thompson  came  of  the  old  school  of  marksmen.  Wielding  a  heavy  Colt 
,45  caliber  revolver  from  holsters  at  each  side,  he  shot  f3x»m  the  hip  with  a 
quick  fl.iTn  that  seldom  missed  its  mark.  He  kept  in  constant  practice.  He  was 
considered  by  my  father  and  other  trail  drivers  who  knew  him,  to  be  the  most 
accurate  and  dangerous  shot  with  a  pistol  who  ever  livedo 

Thompson  was  later  slain,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  188*1,  while 
in  the  ccawpasiy  of  King  Fisher,  a  notorious  gunman  and  one-time  Deputy  Marshal 
of  Uvalde.  The  two  had  goiie  to  San  Antonio  to  attend  a  theatre  and  while  visit- 
ing acquaintances  in  the  bar  of  the  theatre  were  slain  from  ambush.  Thus  ended 
the  life  of  ajiother  famous  gun-toter  of  the  old  trail- driving  days. 

One  day  while  gathering  a  herd  of  cattle  on  the  border  of  Texas  and 
New  Mexico,  Ben  Blanton,  with  a  party  of  drivers,  went  to  a  cafe- saloon  very 
early  in  the  morning  to  get  some  "store  bought"  breakfast  -  a  variation  from  the 
usuaj.  fare  of  hardtack  and  boiled  coffee.  While  they  were  eating,  a  very  young 
man  with  unusually  white  skin  and  girlishly  round  shoulders  cajne  in  with  some 
cowboys  of  hardier  countenance.  All  were  liberally  equipped  with  western  hard- 
ware -  some  on  both  hips. 

The  young  man  was  Billy  the  Kid,  William  Bonney,  well-known  desperado, 
who  was  yet  to  play  his  biggest  role  in  the  Lincoln  County  War,  the  culmination 
of  the  McSweeney-Murphy  feud  that  echoed  from  the  arroyos  of  New  Mexico  to  the 
Capitol  at  Washington  and  brought  about  closer  control  of  United  States  territorial 
possessions. 

To  many,  Billy  the  Kid  was  a  hero  to  be  idolized  -  another  Robin  Hood 
who  was  percecuted  by  his  enemies.  Others  considered  him  a  man  of  bad  character, 
Ben  Blanton  was  one  who  held  this  opinion. 

Blanton  and  .is  fellow  drivers  looked  up  slowly  as  the  Kid  entered. 
They  figured  that  he  was  in  the  neighborhood  for  the  purpose  of  scouting  the  varlov 
herds,  and  the  Kid  in  turn  apparently  knew  what  they  were  thinking  about.  The  Kid 
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shouted  a  word  or  two  of  greeting  to  several  of  Blanton's  men,  and  they  nodded 
civily.     The  Kid  sat  down  at  another  table   in  the  room  and  with  his  men  ordered 
their  breakfast.     Both  groups  taJJced  quietly  among  themselves.     As  soon  as  they 
finished,  KLanton  and  his  men  got  up,  paid  their  bill,  and  without  saying  a 
word,  departed.     111  feeling  had  been  apparent  on  both  sides,  but  trouble  was 
avoided,     Al^er  a  spectaaxlar  career  the  Kid  was  shot  to  death  by  Pat  Garrett, 
the  noted  U.  S,  Marshal  of  New  Mexico. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

The  trail  drivers  and  cattle  buyers  of  the  iSjO's  not  only  ran  into 
many  daiigerous  experiences,  but  were  often  the  object  of  their  conrpanions ' 
good-natured  ridicule  in  the  situations  that  developed. 

Once  while  I  was  on  a  trip  to  San  Antonio  accompanied  by  my  father, 
some  few  years  before  his  death,  something  happened  that  brought  this  story 
to  his  mind. 

"If  there  ever  was  a  time  I  wanted  to  meet  one  of  those  county- fair 
champion  hog  callers,  it  weis  late  one  evening  in  a  post  oak  pasture  down  in 
Southwest  Texas  where  we  were  getting  a  bvmch  of  cattle  together  for  another 
driver  before  winter. 

"Most  of  us  had  returned  to  the  camp,  and  were  sprawled  around  the 
chuck  wagon  amusing  oxirselves  while  Jim  Lee,  our  slow  and  methodical  cook, 
prepared  the  evening  meal.  A  sniff  and  I  knew  that  it  would  again  be  sow  belly 
and  beans. 

"I  remembered  having  flushed  a  covey  of  quail  esirly  that  morning 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  our  camp.  With  the  recollection  of  the  pre- 
vious night's  sow  belly  and  beans  still  fresh,  nothing  else  appealed  to  me 
more  at  the  time  as  the  thoioght  of  fine,  fat  quail, 

"The  other  boys  didn't  seem  greatly  interested,  so  I  got  a  shotgun 
and  some  shells,  and  set  out  on  my  cow  pony.  As  I  came  near  a  post  oak  thicket, 
a  big  covey  of  quail  flew  up  just  ahead  of  me  and  settled  about  a  hundred  ysu'ds 
away.  Riding  my  pony  as  closely  into  the  woods  as  the  thick  brush  would  permit, 
I  got  up  as  close  as  I  thoioght  advisable,  dismounted,  and  dropped  the  animal's 
reins.  That  of  course  meant  that  he  was  to  stay  put. 

"I  then  cautiously  crept  through  the  timber  and  underbnish,  edging 
slowly  closer  to  where  I  thovight  the  quail  would  be.  Suddenly  the  grass  almost 
directly  in  front  of  me  came  alive  with  the  same  motion  and  noise  a  covey  of 
quail  makes.  I  fired,  almost  on  impulse.  To  my  surprise,  the  squeals  and 
grunts  of  wounded  Javelinas  came  at  the  same  time  the  wild  pigs  chsurged.  There 
was  Just  one  course  to  follow. 

"I  tossed  my  shotgun  up  into  the  forks  of  xhe  nearest  tree  and  followed 
it  up  immediately.  As  I  swiing  my  leg  over  the  lowest  limb,  the  shotgun  shells 
in  my  pocket  fell  to  the  ground.  With  the  Javelinas  rooting  at  my  heels,  there, 
was  no  time  to  recover  them  I  made  myself  comfortable  in  the  branches  of  the 
tree  as  possible,  and  let  out  some  of  the  lustiest  howls  I  possibly  could. 


"FiTBt,  I  would  yell  for  help,  tiying  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  boys  at  caatp.  Then  I  woiU-d  try  to  shoo  the  hogs.  But  it  was  all  wasted 
effort.  My  horse  was  ambling  aimlessly  about,  some  distance  away.  Below  me, 
squealing,  gibbering  and  scraping  the  bark  of  the  tree  emd  gnashing  their 
tusks,  was  about  fifty  of  the  wild  little  hogs,  capable  of  running  as  fast  as 
a  dog. 

"How  long  this  went  on,  I  don't  know.  I  finally  hollered  myself 
hoaxse  and  settled  down  to  waiting,  I  must  have  dozed  off,  lodged  up  in  the 
tree.  For  after  what  seemed  like  several  hours,  I  heard  sounds  of  men  calling, 
and  soon  knew  it  was  some  of  the  boys  at  the  camp, 

"I  called  to  them,  telling  of  my  plight  and  warning  them  of  the 
Javelinas,  Making  some  torches  out  of  dead  branches  and  grass,  they  approached. 
Much  to  my  svirprlse  and  embarrassment,  there  was  not  a  Javelina  under  the  tree  - 
nor  In  sight, 

"I  was  never  able  to  satisfactorily  explain  that  episode  to  the  boys. 
They  seldom  missed  an  opportunity  to  devil  me  about  it.  And,  when  I  got  back 
to  camp,  tired  and  hungry,  it  was  sow  belly  and  beans," 

Life  in  the  Texas  of  those  days  was  much  more  freely  sprinkled  with 
the  unexpected  than  it  is  today,  as  the  march  of  civilization  has  erased  the 
obstacles  of  pioneer  times.  My  father  told  of  another  incident  of  his  youth- 
ful days  on  the  trail: 

"Bobcats  frequented  some  areas  of  the  state,  preying  on  livestock, 
deer  and  other  animals  and  fowls.  As  a  result,  they  were  about  as  popular 
with  ranchmen  as  rattlesnakes.  We  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  kill  them. 

"Late  one  afternoon,  on  my  way  to  look  for  some  stray  cattle,  I  was 
riding  down  the  bed  of  a  dry  gulch.  It  was  dusty  and  hot  from  the  blistering 
rays  of  the  sun,  I  had  just  crossed  a  turn  in  the  arroyo,  when  I  saw  a  hugh 
cat,  tearing  at  the  remains  of  a  rabbit.  The  cat  was  on  a  rock  ledge  about 
saddle  height,  and  about  twenty  feet  away,  it  looked  up, but  wouldn't  budge. 

"I  cautiously  got  my  rope,  threw  a  small  loop  and  succeeded  in 
getting  it  over  the  cat's  neck.  My  cow-wise  little  pinto  suddenly  Jerked  back- 
ward, nils  should  have  brought  the  bobcat  timibllng  from  his  perce  for  a  drag 
down  the  bed  of  the  gulch,  with  the  cat  clawing  to  run  away.  Contrary  to 
what  I  expected,  the  bobcat  did  not  strain  against  the  rope,  but  leaped,  charg- 
ing directly  at  me  and  the  pony. 

"Falling  just  short  of  my  shoulders,  the  cat's  claws  caught  in  my 
heavy  cow-hide  chaps,  where  he  hung,  slashing  and  tearing  at  the  heavy  leather. 
Trying  desperately  bo  dislodge  the  creature,  and  at  the  same  time  stay  on  my 


frightened  and  bucking  cow  pony,  we  went  bouncing  down  the  creek  bed,  I 
finally  managed  to  kick  the  cat  off,  got  my  .kh   and  shot  him.  Almost  in  the 
next  instant,  my  pony  pitched  me  off,  and  I  had  a  tiresome  walk  in  to  camp, 

"After  that,  I  never  tried  to  get  friendly  with  cats." 

My  father  several  times  teamed  with  other  riders  in  rounding  up 
some  of  the  wild  horse  herds.  These  hardy  animals  were  small,  quick  on  their 
feet,  and  made  the  best  cow-horses  the  Southwest  has  ever  known.  The  mustangs 
were  descendants  of  the  Spanish  horses.  In  a  herd  they  were  a  beautiful  sight. 
My  father  said  he  had  seen  many  with  ragged  manes  that  came  way  down  on  their 
shoulders  and  with  bushy  tails  that  dragged  the  ground. 

The  riders  on  these  expeditions  would  have  to  camp  out  for  days  at 
a  time.  After  pitching  camp,  the  men  would  ride  for  several  miles,  each  going 
in  a  different  direction,  to  scout  for  horses.  Once  a  herd  was  discovered, 
other  members  of  the  party  were  called,  and  then  all  rode  up  on  the  herd  and 
tried  to  force  it  into  a  brush  corral.  The  opening  was  then  closed.  Then  in 
the  brush  corral  it  took  good  riding,  and  expert  handling  of  a  lariat.  Care 
was  exercised  by  the  riders  to  pick  out  a  young  animal  and  get  two  ropes  on  it 
to  pull  it  down.  Then  the  riders  would  sit  around,  arguing  the  merits  of  their 
mustangs. 

When  first  captured,  the  wild  horses  were  Jumpy  and  haxd  to  handle. 
They  had  to  be  dragged  by  a  rope  to  get  them  to  budge.  And  it  took  a  durable 
rider  to  break  one  to  the  saddle.  My  father  summed  it  up  this  way: 

"The  buffalo,  the  mustang  and  the  longhorn  are  now  Just  a  part  of 
the  legends  of  yesterday.  But  when  I  was  young  they  were  food,  clothing  and 
transportation  -  as  important  as  the  automibile,  the  clothing  store  and  gro- 
cery store  is  in  today's  economy. 


OP  ,     ,      .  -^S  CHRIST 
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CHAPTER  XIX 


As  the  cattle  drives  grew  year  by  year,  the  cattle  business  became 
better  organized,  the  buyers  were  more  selective  in  grading  for  price,  and  many 
cattlemen  began  efforts  to  improve  their  herds.  The  "open  range"  continued 
however,  until  the  great  controversy  over  fenced  pastures,  which  finally  re- 
s\ilted  in  the  triumph  of  the  barbed  wire  fence. 

In  the  days  when  the  State  of  Texas  had  millions  of  acres  of  public 
domain  (as  no  otter  state  had),  it  was  the  custom  of  cattlemen  to  settle  on  the 
banks  of  a  river  in  order  to  have  adequate  water  for  their  herds.  Their  open 
range  would  generally  extend  up  and  down  the  river  bank  and  as  far  back  as  the 
water  shed  extended.  From  the  dividing  line  of  that  water  shed,  other  ranchers 
took  their  boundary,  extending  down  to  the  next  river. 

This  type  of  ranching  was  a  wide  open  field  after  the  War  Between 
the  States  and  required  a  great  deeil  of  grazing  territory.  The  breeding  cattle, 
all  of  which  were  branded,  ran  wild  iintil  roundup  time.  Then  the  ranchers  of 
a  given  community  woiild  organize  and  engeige  in  a  roiuidup  that  involved  the 
herds  of  a  number  of  cattlemen.  This  was  an  example  of  commxmity  cooperation 
that  often  marked  the  pioneer.  At  these  roundups,  the  unbranded  calves  were 
paired  with  mama  cows,  branded,  and  then  the  drives  up  the  trail  started. 

During  the  period  of  the  open  range  there  were  no  fences.  Almost 
all  of  the  western  land  belonged  to  the  state.  But  the  practice  of  herding  on 
the  great  free  ranges  changed  with  the  many  grants  made  from  the  public  domain 
to  private  citizens,  schools,  railroads,  public  sale  and  through  the  leasing 
system.  It  is  doubtful  however,  that  the  open  range  would  have  disappeared  as 
rapidly  as  it  did  had  it  not  been  for  the  coming  of  the  beurbed  wire  fence. 

The  barbed  wire  fence  was  invented  about  the  year  I874.  The  follow- 
ing year  saw  its  arrival  in  Texas,  and  with  it  was  inaugurated  one  of  the  most 
bitter  disputes  in  Texas  history.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  today  the  bitter- 
ness that  developed  so  quickly  then  over  the  question  of  whether  the  range  should 
be  fenced.  My  father,  who  had  helped  settle  land  as  well  as  drive  cattle,  played 
a  considerable  part  in  mediating  and  settling  this  controversy.  He  expressed 
his  opinion  in  letters  to  livestock  and  farm  journals,  signing  them  "Big  Foot", 
for  his  initials  -  as  well  as  his  hero.  Big  Foot  WeuLlace.  One  angry  respondent 
said  he  was  "Big  Fool". 

The  millions  of  acres  of  state  land  granted  to  the  railroads  to 
encourage  their  routes  and  land  development  were  being  forced  on  the  market 
during  the  '70's  and  'So's.  In  order  to  realize  cash  on  their  subsidy,  the  rail- 
road promoters  had  to  throw  much  of  their  land  on  the  market  at  very  low  prices. 
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Added  to  this  was  the  fact  that  the  cotmties,  granted  state-financed  schools, 
began  the  policy  of  leasing  or  selling  their  school  lands-  The  result  was  that 
great  portions  of  the  open  range  quickly  passed  into  private  control.  The 
invention  of  the  barbed  wire  fence  found  a  situation  nade  to  order,  since  those 
who  had  purchased  or  leased  land  wanted  to  realize  income  from  it  and  objected 
to  it  being  used  as  an  open  range. 

These  developments  proved  a  blow  to  the  open-range  cattlemen  and 
trail  drivers  who  had  thrived  without  owning  land  or  having  to  pay  real  estate 
tajces.  Theirs  was  a  nomadic  existence  and  a  highly  profitable  one,  in  view  of 
the  opening  of  the  great  northern  markets,  low  overhead  and  the  success  of  the 
cattle  drives. 

The  "free  grass"  issue  became  an  acute  political  as  well  as  econwnic 
issue.  Some  men  ran  for  office  on  the  sole  platform  of  favoring  the  open  range, 
others  championed  land  owners,  and  much  feeling  was  stirred  up  over  the  question. 
Failing  to  win  out  politically,  the  more  stubborn  of  the  "free  grass"  advocates, 
generally  ranchers  threatened  with  financial  loss,  resorted  to  fence  cutting. 
One  man  could,  with  a  wire  clipper,  lay  waste  several  miles  of  fence  in  a  single 
night.  Another  factor  that  worked  rapidly  against  the  open  range  was  the  fact 
that  new  settlers,  migrating  to  Texas  in  the  1870's  and  l880's  from  the  East 
and  from  European  countries,  were  buying  small  tracts  for  fanas.  The  big  cattle- 
men objected  that  these  faims  would  block  the  cattle  drives. 

In  North  and  West  Central  Texas  the  fence  cutters  played  such  havoc 
with  the  fences  that  in  I883  Governor  John  Ireland  decided  to  take  stern  measures 
to  deal  with  the  situation.  Although  he  sympathized  with  the  open  range  cattle- 
men because  they  had  made  such  great  contributions  to  the  State ' s  prosperity  in 
an  era  when  it  was  sorely  needed.  Governor  Ireland  believed  that  the  future  of 
the  State  lay  in  settled  land  owners  operating  farms  and  smaller  ranches. 

My  father  had  been  a  long-time  admirer  of  Governor  Ireland,  and  had 
supported  him  actively  in  his  campaign.  In  I882,  as  a  Judge,  John  Ireland 
"excused"  my  father  of  a  charge  of  kidnapping  his  daughter,  Hattie,  when  he  took 
her  from  one  of  her  avmts.  Since  my  father  was  a  cattlenen  and  trail  driver,  the 
Governor  asked  his  advice  in  the  ticklish  situation  that  developed  over  fence 
cutting,  )ty   father  firmly  favored  fencing,  and  so  advised  the  Governor.  But  he 
also  told  Governor  Ireland  that  in  his  opinion,  ranchers  should  be  protected  by 
having  public  road  rights-of-way  across  farming  areas,  established  at  regular 
distances  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  the  big  ranchers  ought  not  be  permitted 
to  "hem  in"  the  homesteaders  without  public  access  roads. 

In  the  early  part  of  I883,  Governor  Ireland  sent  my  father  as  a 
special  representative,  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  fence  cutting  activi- 
ties in  those  sections  of  the  state  where  lawlessness  was  occviring.  In  the  same 
year  the  Governor  called  a  special  session  of  the  Texas  legislature  and  asked 
the  passage  of  laws  to  deal  with  fence  cutting  and  the  opening  of  public  roads 


through  the  big  ranches.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  "Nueces  Strip", 
a  remote  area,  certain  of  the  big  ranches,  such  as  the  Kings  and  Kennedys, 
refused  to  open  roads  through  their  domain,  and  with  their  local  politiceil 
domination,  retained  this  position  well  into  1930. 

But  the  work  of  Governor  Ireland  and  the  legislature  resulted  in 
victory  for  those  opposed  to  the  open  range.  The  issue  of  "free  grass"  passed 
into  history,  and  land  that  once  was  a  part  of  the  vast  unfenced  cattle  domain, 
in  majiy  instances  is  now  a  part  erf  the  State's  most  prosperous  farming  regions. 

My  father's  relations  with  Governor  Ireland  were  told  by  him  in  the 
following  words : 

"After  my  last  trip  up  the  Chisholm  Trail  in  the  late  iSto's,  I 
became  acquainted  with  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  Texas  government,  John  Ireland. 
At  the  time  I  knew  him  he  was  practicing  law  in  Seguin,  Texas,  and  was  serving 
in  the  legislature.  He  had  served  with  distinction  in  the  War  Between  the 
States,  rising  from  the  reuik  of  a  private  to  that  of  a  co2x3nel  in  the  Confederate 
forces, 

"After  the  close  of  the  war,  Ireland  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
from  his  district,  but  the  carpetbaggers  from  the  North  soon  gained  control  of 
all  state  positions  and  dismissed  him  along  with  all  the  other  leaders  who  had 
served  the  Confederacy.  John  Ireland  was  not  one  to  give  up,  even  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  odds.  Gathering  many  who  readily  responded  to  his  leadership, 
he  continually  hammered  at  misrule  of  the  so-called  Reconstruction  government 
imposed  on  the  state  by  the  grafting  Yankees,  Carpetbaggers,  and  scalawag 
Southerners  who  used  the  Negro  freedmen  as  a  front  to  despoil  the  State  treasury 
and  local  government, 

"Even  as  a  young  man  I  had  heard  about  John  Ireland  from  my  father. 
He  had  come  to  Texas  in  I852,  soon  after  being  licensed  to  practice  law.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Texas  Bar  and  started  practicing  law  around  Seguin.  There 
were  able  lawyers  in  Texas  in  those  days  and  a  man  had  to  be  good  to  stay  in 
the  running,  much  less  to  become  famous.  But  Ireland  was  a  man  of  exceptional 
ability.  He  was  very  active  and  strong  in  all  qvialities  of  leadership  and  soon 
won  a  devoted  following  aiaong  the  people  of  his  county  and  district. 

"In  the  discouraging  and  trying  days  of  Reconstruction,  Ireland  was 
a  bulwark  of  strength  to  the  southern  leaders  and  the  citizenry  of  Texas.  In 
1872  he  was  a  member  of  the  famous  13th  Legislature,  known  as  the  "Liberators 
of  Texas",  and  was  instrumental  in  ridding  the  State  of  the  corrupt  rule  of 
E,  J,  Davis  and  the  Carpetbaggers, 

"At  the  time  I  made  my  drive  up  the  Chisholm  Trail  in  I875,  John 
Ireland  was  appointed  on  the  Constitutional  Convention  on  which  dreifted  the  present 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Texas,  He  returned  to  his  law  practice  in  Seguin 
and  it  was  there  that  I  came  in  contact  with  him.  }fy   respect  and  admiration  for 


John  Ireland  was  so  great  that  I  considered  him  worthy  of  any  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  people.  Whenever  i>ossible,  I  took  an  extremely  active  part  in  his 
campaigns.  We  grew  to  be  very  waxm  friends  and  I  consider  that  friendship  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  honors  of  my  life. 

"In  the  campaign  of  l882,  the  Democratic  Party  w£is  faced  with  strong 
opposition  from  the  Populists  and  from  supporters  of  the  greenback  movement. 
The  Greenback  Party  wanted  the  United  States  government  to  issue  paper  currency, 
backed  by  neither  gold  nor  silver,  known  by  its  slang  name  of  greenbacks.  The 
people  did  not  realize  that  the  issuance  of  such  currency  wovild  destroy  faith 
in  governmental  credit  and  the  ultimate  bankruptcy  of  the  nation  through  infla- 
tion -  they  were  only  concerned  with  getting  cheap  money  to  pay  their  debts  and 
lift  the  mortgages  from  their  farms.  The  Democrats  set  themselves  strongly 
against  this  radical  movement  and  nominated  John  Ireland  for  Governor.  He  w£is 
one  of  the  few  men  in  the  history  of  the  State  to  be  nominated  as  a  Democratic 
candidate  for  Governor  without  opposition, 

"Ireland's  strongest  opponent  was  the  leader  of  the  Greenback  Party 
in  Texas,  the  notable  Sage  of  Bastrop,  G.  Vfesh  Jones,  Jones  was  a  clever  and 
able  politician  and  commanded  a  great  following  with  his  campaign  promises. 

"In  this  campaign  I  did  all  that  I  could  to  support  John  Ireland, 
riding  to  various  sections  of  the  State  where  I  knew  people,  and  trying  to  con- 
vince my  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  foolishness  of  the  greenback  movement 
and  speaking  about  the  sterling  qualities  of  John  Ireland, 

"Ireland  won  a  great  victory,  and  made  an  excellent  Governor," 

The  Constitution  of  I876,  written  just  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Carpetbag  covernment,  set  aside  three  million  acres  of  land  to  be  sold  for  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  capitol  building.  In  1879 >  "the  Legislature  provided  a 
building  commission  composed  of  the  Governor,  Comptroller,  Treasurer,  Attorney- 
General  and  Land  Commissioner,  to  carry  out  details  of  the  building  of  the 
capitol.  Delays  resvilted  in  the  postponement  of  any  action  until  the  year  I882, 
the  year  Ireland  was  elected  Governor, 

In  1881,  the  old  capitol  building  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  making 
the  building  of  a  new  capitol  imperative.  This  forced  the  Capitol  Building 
Commission  into  action,  and  Abner  Taylor  of  Illinois  was  awarded  the  contract 
for  building  the  most  imposing  state  capitol  in  the  nation. 

The  three  million  acres  of  land  were  conveyed  to  Taylor  and  his 
associates  in  payment.  It  was  located  in  the  counties  of  Dallam,  Hartley,  Oldham, 
Deaf  Smith,  Parmer,  Castro,  Bailey,  Lamb  and  Hockley.  It  was  developed  as  the 
XIT  Ranch,  but  later  was  sold  in  great  blocks,  a  large  portion  of  it  going  to 
form  the  101  Ranch,  one  of  the  most  famous  ranches  in  the  state. 


The  cornerstone  of  the  new  capitol  was  laid  on  March  2,  I885,  the 
forty-ninth  anniversary  of  Texas  independence.  In  recognition  of  services  which 
my  father  had  performed  in  his  behalf,  Governor  Ireland  gave  him  a  part  in  the 
ceremonies.  The   cornerstone,  quarried  at  Marble  Falls  of  red  Texas  granite, 
weighed  15,000  pounds.  My  father  was  very  averse  to  speaJiing  of  anything  which 
would  make  people  believe  he  was  boasting  of  his  own  accomplishment,  and  as  a 
result  he  never  said  much  about  the  part  he  played  in  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone. 

Later  I  discovered  that  he  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  planning  some 
of  the  activities  of  the  day.  It  was  truly  a  moment  of  great  rejoicing  for  the 
people  of  Texas,  for  the  new  capitol  was  symbolic  of  both  the  wealth  and  the 
vastness  of  the  Lone  Star  State. 


This  Day  in  Texas 

By  Curtis  Bishop 

Death  came  on  March  15,  1896, 
to  John  Ireland,  whose  tenure  as 
governor  of  Texas  was  featured 
by  the  wrangle  over  barbed  wire. 

Ireland  died  in  San  Antonio 
and  was  buried  in  the  State  Cem- 
etery at  Austin. 

The  Kentucky  native  immi- 
grated to  Texas  early  in  life  and 
led  a  colorful  career.  He  was  a 
deputy  sheriff  at  the  age  of  18. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  won  dis- 
tinction for  his  defense  of  Corpus 
Christi — the  siege  in  which  whis- 
\ey-loaded  shells  rained  down 
upon  the  coastal  town.  The 
Yankees  abandoned  the  attack. 

As  governor  Ireland  called  a 
special  session  of  the  legislature 
to  pass  laws  against  cutting 
barbed  wire  fences.  The  legisla- 
tion was  completed  on  February 
7,  1884,  and  rangers  sent  into 
West  Texas  to  stop  the  violations. 

Under  Ireland's  regime  the 
University  of  Texas  was  actually 
opened  and  the  cornerstone  of  the 
present  Capitol  laid. 

Born  June  1,  1826,  Ireland's 
Texas  career  began  in  1852.  As  a 
legislator  he  was  a  cautious 
statesman,,  earning  the  nickname 
of  the  "Old  Blue  Hen."  After 
serving  as  governor  he  invested 
in  land  and  railroad  projects  on 
the  Rio  Grande  coastal  region 
and  suffered  severe  financial  set- 
backs. Grief  and  worry  contrib- 
uted to  his  death. 


CHAPTER  XX 

After  his  last  Chisholm  Trail  drive  of  I878,  my  father  decided  to 
quit  the  wild  roving  life  of  a  covboy.  He  came  back  to  the  little  Williamson 
County  town  of  Hutto,  near  his  parents'  home  on  Brushy  Creek,  Thejre  his  bro- 
ther^ Jack,  was  operating  a  general  merchandise  store  and  my  father  boxight  a 
half- interest  from  him.  Jack  Blanton  at  that  time  was  also  the  depot  agent  for 
the  InternationaJ.  and  Great  Northern  Railroad,  known  as  the  I  &  G  N. 

It  was  in  the  early  summer  of  this  year  that  the  two  Blanton  bro- 
thers extended  their  operations  to  include  the  little  town  of  Round  Rock,  not 
far  from  Hutto.  New  Round  Rock,  as  it  was  callen  then,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  older  settlement  which  had  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  better  location, 
was  a  thriving  center  of  trade  for  Williamson  County.  It  bid  far  to  compete 
with  Georgetown  and  Austin  for  the  trade  of  all  the  surrounding  countryside. 

The  Blanton 's  store  was,  like  all  the  genereil  stores  of  that  era, 
a  common  meeting  place.  Everything  from  tobacco  to  shoes  was  sold  and  every- 
thing from  politics  to  baby  nursing  was  discussed  by  the  customers. 

One  Saturday,  early  in  June,  the  Blanton  store  was  filled  with  its 
usual  number  of  customers  buying,  talking  and  listening  to  one  another.  Suddenly 
three  masked  men  walked  into  the  store.  The  leader  had  a  black  cloth  across 
the  lower  part  of  his  face.  All  three  held  drawn  revolvers  in  their  hands. 

Covering  all  the  customers  and  my  father,  who  was  keeping  the  store 
in  Round  Rock,  the  three  desperadoes  prodded  the  people  over  to  one  side  and 
then  made  them  all  get  up  on  the  counters  and  lie  down.  My  father  was  mad  clear 
through.  He  had  no  guji  at  hand.  All  he  could  do  was  watch  while  the  robbers 
looted  the  store. 

Shortly  the  three  unwelcome  strangers  left  with  a  parting  shot  at  the 
sky  as  a  warning  to  pursuers,  and  galloped  away.  My  father  always  thovight  that 
the  gang  was  working  with  Sam  Bass,  one  of  the  most  daring  bandits  ever  to  oper- 
ate in  the  Southwest, 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  bad  man  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  had  more 
daring  tales  credited  to  him,  or  has  been  reported  to  have  buried  more  illgotten 
wealth.  Treasure  maps  of  locales  where  Sam  Bass  is  supposed  to  have  buried  his 
loot  are  countless  in  number  and  the  sale  of  them  to  unwary  suckers  has  possibly 
been  equal  to  the  sale  of  interest  in  oil  wells  "bound  to  be  gushers". 


Wayne  Gard,  in  his  colorful  biography  of  Sam  Bass,  said,  "Sam 
thought  he  had  'the  world  by  the  tail  with  a  downhill  pull'.  He  could  give 
the  slip  to  Rangers  and  Pinkertons  as  easily  as  Robin  Hood  eluded  the  sheriff 
of  Nottingham,  What  he  failed  to  count  on  was  betrayal  by  one  of  his  old 
friends.  After  Jim  Murphy  tipped  off  the  Rangers,  Ssim  was  shot  in  a  battle 
he  had  not  planned  for;  and  the  desperado  leader  died  on  his  27th  birthday. 
In  less  than  a  year  he  had  blazed  his  name  across  the  iront  pages  as  one  of 
the  most  audacious  of  train  robbers  and  had  laid  the  foiindation  for  legends 
that  would  give  his  name  a  lasting  place  in  American  folklore". 

It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  Saim  Bass  cajne  to  Texas  from  Indiana 

and  began  a  life  of  gambling,  which  soon  started  him  off  in  his  career  as  a 

robber.  He  formed  a  gang  of  like-minded  dare  devils  and  in  the  short  space  of 

one  year,  l877-l878^  this  band  of  outlaws  held  up  trains,  banks  and  stores, 
and  outwitted  the  Texas  Rangers  at  every  turn. 

One  of  the  members  of  Bass'  gang  was  Jim  Murphy,  who  later  betrayed 
his  chief  into  the  hands  of  the  law.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  treachery,  there 
is  no  telling  how  long  the  wily  Sam  would  have  eluded  justice. 

Toward  the  end  of  June,  I878,  shortly  after  the  robbery  of  my  father's 
store,  Sam  Bass  came  to  the  vicinity  of  Round  Rock  with  the  intention  of  robbing 
the  bank  in  that  town.  The  date  set  for  this  dajring  feat  was  Saturday,  21  of 
June,  On  the  previous  Thursday  Sam,  along  with  Jim  Murphy  and  another  of  his 
gang,  came  in  to  Round  Rock  to  make  sure  that  no  Rangers  were  lurking  about  to 
spoil  their  plans. 

As  the  three  men  walked  down  the  dusty  street,  they  noticed  a  boy 
holding  the  reins  of  a  horse  in  front  of  a  general  store.  They  nodded  to  the 
boy  and  stepped  inside  the  store.  At  this  moment  a  deputy  sheriff,  whose  son 
was  holding  his  horse  -  Grimes  was  his  name  -  saw  the  men  lookang  over  the  store. 
He  thought  he  noticed  a  pistol  concealed  under  the  coat  of  one  of  the  men. 
Stepping  up  to  them,  he  tapped  Sam  Bass  on  the  shoulder  and  said: 

"Say,  fellow,  is  that  a  pistol  you're  carrying?" 

Sam  turned  in  a  flash  and  pulled  his  gun.   "It  sure  isl"  he  replied 
and  fired  point  blank  at  Grimes. 

The  other  outlaws  also  pumped  lead  into  the  fallen  peace  officer. 
Suddenly  more  Rangers  appeared  on  the  scene  and  a  terrific  gun  battle  took  place. 
Sam  received  a  serious  wound  through  his  spine  and  abdomen.  With  great  bravery, 
one  of  his  companions  loaded  Sam  on  his  horse  and  galloped  away  into  the  woods 
west  of  Round  Rock. 

My  father  said  it  was  not  known  whether  Jim  Murphy  had  tipped  off  the 
Rangers  as  to  the  plans  of  Bass  to  rob  the  bank  or  not.  But  it  was  later  dis- 
covered that  he  did  tip  off  the  law  as  to  the  hiding  place  to  which  Sam  had  been 
taken. 


On  Friday,  the  20th  of  June,  I878,  Sam  Bass  vas  captiored  by  a 
detachment  of  Rangers  and  brought  into  Round  Rock,  dying  from  his  wounds  on 
Saturday,  the  day  he  had  planned  to  rob  the  bank.  He  was  placed  in  a  little 
lean-to  or  annex  to  the  Hart  House,  which  was  the  main  hotel  of  Round  Rock. 
My  father  was  rooming  at  the  Hart  House,  He  had  been  in  Bastrop  on  the  day 
when  Bass  was  shot,  but  he  returned  to  Round  Rock  the  morning  the  outlaw  died, 

Bass  was  pressed  by  his  captors  to  tell  them  the  names  of  his  com- 
panions but  he  steadfastly  refused, 

"It  would  be  against  my  profession",  he  murmured  quietly. 

All  during  that  hot  Saturday  morning,  the  dying  man  was  besieged 
by  (^estions,  but  to  the  very  end  he  remained  silent,  giving  no  information 
which  might  implicate  his  friends.  He  freely  admitted  his  personal  guilt  to 
many  crimes  of  which  he  had  been  suspected. 

After  his  death  numerous  legends  and  many  songs  about  his  deeds 
became  popular.  A  feared  outlaw  became  a  legendso-y  character. 

"Sam  Bass  was  born  in  Indiana,  it  was  his  native  home 
And  at  the  age  of  seventeen  yoiujg  Sam  began  to  roam. 
Sam  first  came  out  to  Texas,  a  cowboy  for  to  be 
A  kinder  hearted  fellow,  you  seldom  ever  see, 

"Jim  had  used  Sam's  money  ajid  didn't  want  to  pay 

He  thotight  his  only  chance  was  to  give  poor  Sam  away. 

He  sold  out  Sam  and  Barnes  and  left  their  friends  to  mourn 

0  what  a  scorching  Jim  will  get  when  Gabriel  blows  his  homi " 

Sam  was  buried  in  Round  Rock,  Curio  hunters  have  already  chipped 
away  two  tombstones  from  his  grave. 

The  Blanton  brothers  operated  the  stores  together  for  a  year.  Then 
father  left  and  entered  business  with  Mark  Izzard  in  Kingsbury,  a  small  town  in 
Guadalupe  County.  Mark  Izzeurd  was  a  brother  of  Nicholas  Izzard  who  had  married 
father's  oldest  sister,  Mollie.  The  Izzards  were  an  old  family  in  Texas  and  at 
one  time  had  been  quite  wealthy.  Mark  Izzard  was  a  good  businessman  and  had 
built  up  a  large  cotton  trade  in  Kingsbury,  but  due  to  several  calamities,  he 
had  been  forced  to  declare  bankruptcy,  j 

Seeking  to  re-establish  himself,  he  decided  a  cotton  gim  would  be  a 
good  investment,  and  offered  to  go  in  with  Father  as  an  equeuL  partner  in  the 
venture.  Father  had  built  a  gin  on  Grandfather's  farm  at  Brushy  Creek  sone 
years  previously,  but  fire  had  destroyed  part  of  it  and  it  had  never  been  repaired. 
Taking  the  machinery  which  was  still  of  use,  Father  and  Mark  Izzard  moved  it  to 
Kingsbury  and  assembled  and  repaired  It.  With  the  rest  of  their  capital  they 


opened  a  large  cotton  gin  and  warehouse.  But  circumstances  struck  over  which 
they  had  no  control.  The  season  of  I880  brovight  with  it  one  of  the  worst  crop 
failures  in  the  history  of  that  section.  They  were  practically  wiped  out. 
Mark  Izzard,  discouraged  over  his  repeated  ill  fortune,  left  Kingsbury  to  go 
North. 

While  living  at  Kingsbiory,  there  occurred  an  incident  that  my  Father 
always  chuckled  over.  One  day,  he  heard  of  a  woman  gambler  who  was  taking  on 
all  comers  and  winning  their  money  at  one  of  the  gambling  dens  then  flourishing 
in  the  town.  Not  long  afterward,  my  father  got  a  glimpse  of  the  woman,  and 
recognized  her  as  the  famous  Sally  Johnson  from  Dodge  City. 

She  was  a  very  attractive  woman,  and  one  of  the  cleverest  card  sharks 
that  the  West  has  ever  known.  Her  beauty  attracted  cowboys  and  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  get  them  to  play  cards  with  her.  Many  played  with  her  Just  for 
the  opportunity  of  talking  to  her.  But  at  cards  she  was  cold-blooded,  permitted 
no  sentiment  to  affect  the  deal,  with  the  result  that  she  trimmed  many  of  the 
boys  out  of  their  monthly  wages  at  one  sitting. 

My  father  told  me  he  saw  one  cowboy  take  $1500  into  a  game  with  Sally 
Johnson  and  in  a  few  hours  leave  with  not  a  red  cent.  So  great  was  the  attrac- 
tion of  this  woman,  and  so  reckless  were  cowboys  in  gambling  with  her,  that  some 
ranchmen  became  concerned. 

With  a  group  of  cattlemen,  my  father  took  the  lead  in  moving  to  meet 
this  "nenace".  They  all  agreed  that  no  wages  would  be  advanced  unless  the  men 
agreed  to  stay  away  from  Sally's  gambling  table.  After  reaping  a  i-egular  "gold 
mine",  Sally  moved  on  to  other  parts.  But  she  was  one  of  the  most  colorful  and 
widely  known  figures  of  the  old  West.  My  father  never  gambled  and  the  whole 
episode  of  her  Kingsbury  visit  always  struck  him  as  humorous. 

In  kingsbury  my  father  boeirded  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  William  Deal,  a 
widow  whose  husband.  Captain  William  Deal  of  North  Caroline,  had  been  killed  in 
the  service  of  the  Confederacy.  Mrs.  Deal  had  one  daughter,  Hattie,  who  had  just 
graduated  from  the  Female  College  at  Columbus,  Texas.  She  wa«  a  beautiful  girl, 
and  Father  instantly  fell  in  love  with  her.  Throughout  the  winter  of  I880-I88I, 
he  courted  her  with  determination.  She  received  his  attentions  favorably  and  they 
were  married  March  10,  I88I,  They  were  happy  and  devoted.  He  continued  to 
operate  the  gin,  despite  the  failure  of  the  previous  season,  as  prospects  appeared 
to  be  excellent. 

At  this  time  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio  Railroad  began 
letting  contracts  along  the  Kingsbury  section  to  supply  their  woodburning  engines 
with  fuel.  As  a  sideline  to  his  ginning  business.  Father  secured  a  contract 
with  this  railroad  to  furnish  4,000  cords  of  two-foot  staves  along  the  right-of- 
way.  The  company  contract  promised  free  transportation  anywhere  on  their  lines 


for  agents  taking  such  contracts,  as  well  as  a  rather  handsome  payment  for  the 
wood.  However,  agents  taking  such  contracts  were  forced  to  finance  the  whole 
venture  xontil  it  was  completed. 

In  a  short  time  my  father  had  made  all  necessary  arrangenents  and 
enployed  over  a  hundred  Mexicans  to  chop  trees  and  split  the  wood  into  the 
correct  size.  Although  he  did  not  know  it,  his  contract  was  the  last  one  let 
on  this  particular  line,  for  the  G.H.&  S.Ao  was  Just  beginning  to  change  all 
their  woodburning  locomotives  for  coal-burners.  When  my  father  had  completed 
well  over  half  his  contract,  the  railroad  informed  him  that  it  would  accept  only 
half  the  order,  as  it  would  have  no  further  need  for  the  wood. 

Father  had  gone  to  the  expense  of  making  sub- contracts  and  getting 
wood-cutting  grants,  so  that  the  payment  of  half  his  contract  would  hardly 
reimburse  him  for  the  work  done,  and  would  allow  no  profit  whatever.   But  the 
lawyers  for  the  railroad,  foreseeing  the  change,  had  so  drawn  the  contracts 
that  the  railroad  could  cancel  them  at  any  time  and  shift  the  entire  burden 
on  the  agents  who  had  taken  the  jobs. 

The  end  of  the  year  found  him  in  debt  for  supplies  to  the  wood 
choppers,  and  the  cash  outlays  he  had  made  on  svib- contracts.  But  this  misfortune 
was  a  minor  one  compared  with  what  took  place  that  winter.  On  February  2,  l882, 
the  anniversary  of  Father's  own  birthday,  his  wife  died  in  childbirth,  leaving 
a  little  baby  girl  to  the  bereaved  husband  and  father. 

He  was  crushed  by  the  succession  of  misfortunes,  and  decided  to  leave 
Kingsbury.  His  wife's  people  begging  him  to  let  them  have  the  child,  and  he 
finally  decided  this  was  the  best  arrangement.  With  despair  in  his  heart,  m,y 
father  turned  to  the  open  range  and  found  employment  on  a  large  ranch  in  South- 
west Texas, 

The  cattle  bxisiness  would  keep  him  on  the  move  and  out  in  the  open  at 
a  time  when  he  was  so  despondent  he  did  not  care  whether  he  lived  or  not. 


These  photographs  are  reproduced  from  old  stereoptic  prints 
made  by  Barr  &  Wright,  Photographers,  Houston,  Texas,  about  1882 
along  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio  Railway  —  the 
beginning  of  the  Sunset  Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
W.  N.  Blanton  acquired  the  prints  in  1936.   In  1882  Benjamin 
Franklin  Blanton  contracted  to  stack  4,000  cords  of  wood  along 
the  tracks  in  Guadalupe  County  for  fuel. 
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G.H.  &  S.A,  Railway  tracks  through 
Richmond,  Fort  Bend  County,  Texas. 


Columbus,  county  seat  of 
Colorado  County,  Texas 


rne  aunset  Route  crossing  the 
Brazos  bottoms  east  of  the  river. 


East  side  of  Colorado  River 
approaching  Columbus. 


Early  days  along  the  Sunset  Route  of  the  G.H.  &  S.A.  Railway 
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Palls  on  the  Guadalupe  River 
below  the  railway  bridge. 


Water  tank  at  Cibolo,  regular 
engine  No.  20. 


Guadalupe  River  bridge  with 
the  Major  Converse  private  car. 


Passengers  at  the  Luling  depot 
meet  the  regular  train. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

From  1882  to  1884,  my  father  was  on  the  move,  trying  in  this  way 
to  forget  the  sorrow  and  gloom  caused  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  with  whom  he 
was  deeply  in  love. 

The  Texas  Central  Railroad  had  decided  to  run  a  line  south  into  Old 
Mexico.  A  surveying  party  had  been  formed  under  the  command  of  Colonel  McQueen, 
a  West  Point  officer  who  was  more  familiar  with  engineering  than  with  the  dangers 
of  the  frontier.  He  had  in  his  employ  several  young  men  jxxst  graduated  from  a 
school  of  engineering  in  Boston,  and  also  a  nxomber  of  young  West  Point  graduates. 

When  Father  applied  for  a  position  as  Scout  with  the  surveyors,  the 
Colonel  refused  to  employ  him.  He  had  been  told  that  it  would  be  inadvisable 
to  hire  any  Texas  cowboys  as  they  were  all  heurd  drinkers  and  hard  fighters,  and 
most  likely  would  cause  him  more  trouble  than  they  were  worth.  But,  not  having 
found  another  scout,  and  upon  being  assirred  by  others  that  Father  was  not  a 
drinking  man  and  was  not  notorious  as  a  trouble  maker,  he  reluctantly  took  him 
on  as  a  guard  and  Scout. 

The  survey  was  being  made  from  Eagle  Pass  to  Monterrey,  a  region 
filled  with  Mexican  outlaws  and  wild  Indian  tribes.  At  this  time  there  had  been 
no  recent  incidents  however,  and  none  of  the  members  of  the  surveying  party  took 
very  seriously  the  stories  of  the  wild,  danger- infested  coTintry  which  they  were 
slowly  working  through. 

The  party  had  been  riding  all  day  and  had  no  fresh  meat.  The  men 
were  jubilant  when  they  came  \ipon  a  group  of  Indians  broiling  what  appeared  to 
be  squirrels  over  coals  in  the  open.  Father  conversed  with  the  Indians  in  sign 
language,  luitil  he  fo\uid  that  one  could  speak  Spanish.  He  bartered  with  the 
Indians  for  some  of  the  squirrels.  My  father  said  the  freshly  barbecued  meat 
was  appetizing  and  several  members  of  the  party  expressed  their  appreciation  of 
it. 

Then  my  father  turned  to  the  Indian  who  spoke  Spanish  and  thanked  him 
for  the  squirrels.  Translated  in  English,  the  Indian's  reply  was:   "Heap  good. 
No  squirrel.  Wild  dog". 

The  party  continued  toward  Monterrey,  svirveying  as  it  marched.  The 
colonel  would  send  out  a  small  group  of  men,  four  or  five  miles  apart,  to  re- 
connoitre. With  each  company  went  an  engineer,  carrying  instruments,  while  his 
men  aided  him  in  taking  the  necessary  readings.  The  Colonel  usually  went  with 
one  of  the  parties,  leaving  Father  to  guard  the  main  detachment,  as  he  had  been 
assigned  the  duties  of  guard  and  scout  for  the  expedition. 
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One  night  the  chief  engineer,  together  with  the  Colonel  and  five  or 
six  assistants,  left  at  sundown,  just  after  the  evening  meal,  to  make  camp 
fiirther  on  with  the  view  of  surveying  a  certain  area  the  next  day.  Father,  who 
had  advised  against  splitting  the  group  in  that  area,  was  left  with  the  main 
group  to  act  as  guard.  The  bulk  of  the  expedition's  equipment  was  left  in  his 
care. 

An  hour  after  the  other  men  left,  the  moon  rose,  causing  a  paJLe, 
shadowy  light  over  the  camp  and  surrounding  brush,  small  hills,  and  stretches 
of  cactus- covered  wilderness.  Around  the  canrpfire,  one  of  the  young  men  had 
stretched  out  with  a  guitar  and  was  singing  a  song,  his  voice  rising  liquid  and 
clear  in  the  night.  There  were  laughter  and  Jokes  about  the  wilderness.  One 
or  two  of  the  men  had  crept  into  their  bunks  in  the  tent,  tired  after  the  hard 
days'  work  with  their  instruments.  Some  had  taken  out  bottles  of  brandy  and 
were  endeavoring  to  restore  their  jaded  spirits, 

A  feeling  of  comfortable  languor  had  spread  over  the  scent,  and  in  the 
brightening  moonlight  there  seemed  not  anything  to  cause  alarm.  Then  the  scene 
changedl  A  Mexican  scout  who  had  been  engaged  when  the  patrty  crossed  the  Texas 
border  pointed  out  some  Ec/ing  shadows  to  Father.  Instantly  he  gave  orders  for 
the  men  to  be  quiet.  The  guitar  was  stilled.  All  lights  were  put  out  and  the 
campfire  was  sanded  over.  The  men  were  ordered  to  their  tents. 

Father  and  the  Mexican  guide  had  seen  shadowy  shapes  on  horseback 
moving  at  same  distance  frctn  the  camp*  And  they  suspected  they  were  about  to  be 
visited  by  a  sizable  band  of  Mexican  outlawsi 

Inside  the  men  waited.  They  placed  themselves  behind  trunks,  forming 
a  barricade.  The  word  had  been  whispered  to  everyone.  There  were  no  Immediate 
developments.  The  silence  became  strained.  Then  my  father  decided  to  make  the 
first  move  by  shouting  to  them  in  Spanish,  asking  what  they  wanted.  Almost 
Immediately  there  was  a  volley  of  shots  ringing  in  the  night.  The  siege  had  beguni 

Father  dropped  back  behind  the  hastily  constructed  trunk  barricade 
and  helled  to  his  men:   "Keep  your  rifles  and  pistols  handy.  Reload  quickly. 
When  you  see  a  flash,  shoot  directly  for  it.  As  soon  as  you  shoot,  roll  over  a 
few  feet  so  when  your  fire  is  returned  they  won't  hit  you.  Fire  as  fast  as  you 
can  , 

Father  moved  up  near  the  front  of  the  tent.  In  the  moonlight  he  could 
make  out  vague  forms.  He  began  firing  rapidly,  but  he  made  each  shot  covmt. 
When  he  saw  a  flash  of  the  outlaws'  guns,  he  fired  into  it  Immediately,  then 
rolled  right  or  left.  The  attacking  party  quickly  sought  shelder  as  the  battle 
grew  hot. 

Then  Father  realized  the  bandits  had  abandoned  their  horses.  From  the 
flash  of  their  gans   he  knew  they  were  moving  nearer.  He  became  so  engrossed  in 
the  fight  he  failed  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  other  men.  He  supposed  they  were 


obeying  his  order;  later  he  learned  the  nen,  fearing  the  camp  would  be  over- 
run, crept  from  the  back  of  the  tent  and  left  him  to  battle  alone  against  a 
band  of  outlaws,  numbering  more  than  a  score!  Father  supposed  the  bandits 
believed  the  camp  contained  gold  and  silver.  At  all  costs  he  was  deteimined 
to  defend  the  records  aad  instrvunents  of  the  expedition  left  in  his  care. 

The  firing  continued  at  a  desperate  clip  for  more  thsji  an  hour. 
Father  fired,  then  rolled  to  chajige  his  position,  reloaded,  waited  for  a  flash 
and  fired  again.  And  still  the  outlaws  moved  stealthily  in  front  of  the  tent, 
kept  shooting,  but  would  not  risk  an  open  charge  upon  the  camp.  Apparently 
the  Mexicans  never  realized  that  the  camp  was  being  held  by  a  lone  fighter. 

So  rapidly  was  Father  using  his  guns  that  he  left  the  impression 
of  numbers.  The  fight  started  at  about  nine  o'clock  at  night  ajid  continued 
for  three  hours.  When  the  barrels  of  Father's  guns   became  too  hot,  he  ex- 
changed them.  He  was  beginning  to  tire. 

Then  he  felt  a  sharp  pain  in  his  shoulder;  one  of  the  outlaws  had 
hit  him.  He  hastily  wrapped  a  coat  around  the  wound  in  an  effort  to  stop  the 
flow  of  blood,  then  retvirned  to  his  grim  task.  His  guns  were  firing  as  deadly 
as  ever.  Several  times  dviring  the  long  battle,  he  had  seen  an  outlaw  fall, 
who  had  become  too  careless  and  gotten  in  good  range  of  the  frontiersman's  guns. 
By  now  Father  was  losing  blood  rapidly.  He  was  unable  to  staunch  the  wound. 
A  feeling  of  weakness  came  over  him. 

For  hoiirs  he  had  loaded  and  reloaded  his  blazing  guns.  His  eyes, 
which  through  the  long  ordeal  had  searched  out  shadowy  shapes  with  unfailing 
accuracy,  had  begun  to  play  tricks  on  him.  And  he  had  known  for  hours  that  his 
was  the  only  gun  being  fired  from  the  tenti  Then  he  thought  he  saw  a  group  of 
figures  move  out  into  plain  sight.  He  fired,  but  without  effect.  He  braced 
himself  for  one  last  effort,  detennined  to  go  down  fighting.  Then  the  figures 
seemed  to  fade.  His  senses  were  fading,  too. 

When  Blanton  recovered  consciousness,  he  was  in  the  arms  of  Colonel 
McQueen.  Hearing  the  constant  sound  of  firing,  the  Colonel  and  his  party  had 
ridden  hard  to  return  to  the  camp.  But  the  battle  was  over  then  the  men  arrived. 
Father  lay  on  the  dirt  floor  of  the  tent,  a  gun  in  each  hand. 

At  daybreak  the  Colonel  and  his  men  found  a  number  of  large  splotches 
of  blood  out  where  the  attackers  had  been,  and  evidence  of  heavy  burdens  dragged 
away.  The  Texan's  gxons  had  spoken  with  deadly  effect  I 

My  father's  condition  was  critical  and  the  Colonel  ordered  him  taken 
to  the  little  town  of  San  Felipe,  across  the  border.  The  long  ride  did  not  im- 
prove his  prospects  any.  For  six  long  months  he  lay  desperately  wounded  in  the 
government  hospital,  apparently  losing  ground  each  day.  He  appeared  listless, 
with  little  desire  to  live. 


The  physician  in  chaxge  adopted  new  tactics.  He  began  to  abuse 
and  belittle  my  father,  calling  him  a  coward,  saying  it  was  of  little  moment 
whether  he  lived  or  not.  This  filled  Father  with  rage.  He  began  to  hate  the 
sight  of  the  doctor.  And  suddenly,  he  developed  an  intense  desire  to  get  out 
of  the  hospital.  He  began  to  mendi 

When  he  was  well  on  the  road  to  recovery.  Father's  attendant  told 
him  the  doctor  had  not  been  sincere  in  his  abuse;  he  had  merely  adopted  this 
procedure  to  make  him  fight  for  recovery. 

My  father  told  the  doctor  his  game  had  worked.  Father  said  he  was 
so  angry,  if  he  had  secured  a  pistol,  he  would  have  shot  him.  But  the  doctor 
was  game,  and  delighted  that  his  "medicine"  worked.  He  went  directly  to  my 
father's  bed.  The  men  looked  at  each  other,  then  both  laughed.  They  became 
good  friends,  until  Father  was  able  to  travel. 


I 


CHAPTER  XXII 

After  his  release  from  the  hospital  at  San  Felipe,  my  father 
returned,  pale  and  underweight,  to  the  family  home  on  Bnishy  Creek,  near 
Hutto,  where  his  brother,  Andrew,  had  remained.  He  recovered  rapidly  and 
soon  accepted  a  position  as  Texas  representative  for  the  American  Lightning 
Rod  Cooipany,  He  was  with  this  firm  but  a  few  months  when  he  was  offered  a 
position  with  P.  J,  Willis  &  Brother  of  Galveston, 

The  Willis  firm  was  at  that  time  the  largest  wholesale  hardware 
house  and  cotton  factor  in  Texas,  It  was  then,  in  l88^,  an  old  established 
and  well  accredited  business  house.  Father  thought  it  offered  a  better  oppor- 
tunity. The  firm  was  contposed  of  two  brothers,  Peter  J,  and  Richard  S,  Willis, 
They  came  to  Texas  in  the  late  iSJ+O's  and  opened  a  store  at  Magnolia,  in 
Montgomery  County.  They  moved  to  Houston  and  becaune  prosperous  wholesale 
merchants,  then  moved  to  Galveston  at  the  close  of  the  War  Between  the  States 
and  amassed  a  fortune.  The  firm  helped  to  establish  more  general  merchants 
than  einy  other  in  the  history  of  Texas,  At  the  time  Father  became  associated 
with  the  firm,  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  only  extended  toward  San  Antonio 
as  far  as  Colmnbus,  The  rest  of  the  way  was  marked  hy   trails  and  wa^on  roads. 

Although  called  "drummers"  like  other  salesmen  on  the  road  in  those 
days,  an  agent  for  P,  J,  Willis  &  Brother  acted  as  a  buyer,  cotton  merchant 
and  extender  of  credit.  Upon  them  rested,  in  considerable  measure,  the  finan- 
cial success  of  this  large  firm,  and  their  shrewdness  and  business  ability 
counted  for  much.  There  were  several  men  working  in  this  capacity,  all  of 
them  men  of  influence,  when  Father  joined  the  company. 

An  agent  for  P.  J.  Willis  &  Brother  in  those  days,  was  known  as  Captain. 
When  Father  becaae  associated  with  the  firm,  Belding,  King  and  Mason,  three 
agents  or  csqptains,  had  been  with  P.  J,  Willis  &  Brother  for  years  and  were 
widely  known  in  business  circles.  Father's  territory  took  in  the  two  largest 
ranches  in  the  wofld  -  the  King  and  Kennedy  ranches,  both  located  in  Southwest 
Texas,  Besides  supplying  the  commissaries  of  these  ranches,  and  many  others. 
Father  supplied  forts  in  a  large  area,  and  served  all  the  trading  posts  and 
towns  from  Houston  west  to  the  Texas  border. 

He  made  about  four  trips  a  year  to  cover  this  vast  territory,  much 
of  it  still  frontier  country.  As  the  railroad  went  no  further  than  Columbus, 
the  trips  were  made  in  large  Milb\irn  wagons,  long  flat-bottomed  conveyances 
with  high  wheels  to  make  it  possible  to  cross  swollen  streams.  They  often  came 
to  the  dry  and  dusty  beds  of  deep  arroyos,  which  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
became  raging  torrents,  sometimes  more  than  15  feet  deep.  These  crossings  were 
treacherous  and  the  wagons  in  some  seasons  had  to  wait  for  the  waters  to  subside. 


The  caravans  usually  consisted  of  three  Mllburn  wagons,  and  a  buggy 
or  hack,  referred  to  as  an  ambulance,  because  of  its  similarity  to  the  army 
ambulance  with  two  parallel  side  seats  which  folded  down  to  form  bunks.     The 
ambulance  was  the  captain's  habitation  while  on  the  road.  The  Milburns  were 
drawn  by  four  or  five  teams  of  large  mules.     The  captain,  with  his  ambulajice, 
Milburn  wagons  ajid  drivers  formed  a  general  merchandise  store  on  wheels,     ISiey 
carried  staple  food,  dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  bolts  of  cloth,  linen,  fine 
imported  laces,  notions,  and  other  valviables  which  might  find  a  market. 

When  on  the  road,  the  caravan  was  constantly  in  danger,     Mexican 
bemdits  frequently  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  to  attack  travelers  amd  ranchers 
alike. 

The  State  was  filled  with  bands  of  desperate  outlaws.     At  one  time 
the  Adjutant  General  of  the  State  estimated  the  number  of  lawless  characters 
in  Texas  at  three  thousand.     Father  and  his  caravan  had  to  be  constantly  on 
the  alert  to  meet  these  dangers.     They  rode  all  day  long  with  their  Winchesters 
resting  in  their  laps, 

Jesse  Ziegler,  who  handled  cotton  for  P.  J.  Willis  &  Brother  at 
Galveston,  said:     "Blanton  had  more  skirmishes  with  Indians,  Mexicains  and  out- 
laws than  any  other  man  on  the  road". 

Yet,  in  the  two  years  he  was  in  the  firm.  Father  never  lost  anything 
in  holdups.     The  arrival  of  the  train  of  wagons  was  a  community  event.     He 
would  establish  himself  at  the  hotel,  then  send  notices  to  all  merchants  and 
buyers  in  the  area.     In  the  hotel  sample  room  he  lined  up  his  wares  on  long 
tables.     Then  the  merchants  and  buyers  came  to  stock  up  and  order  for  the  en- 
suing year.     Very  few  paid  cash.     They  came  with  a  balance  sheet  and  statement 
of  profit  and  loss,  showing  the  amovmt  of  their  business,  their  assets  and 
liabilities,  bank  references,  and  other  recommendations.     They  selected  what 
they  wanted,  then  entered  into  deeils  with  Father,  who  acted  as  agent  and  consignor 
for  his  firm. 

Soaaetimes  a  merchant  was  given  credit  to  the  amount  of  $20,000  solely 
on  Father's  judgment.     In  return  for  the  extension  of  credit,  the  merchants 
agreed  to  turn  in  for  trade,  cotton,  wool,  hides  and  other  commodities  with  a 
stajidard  market  value,  which  they  sent  to  P.  J.  Willis  &  Brother  at  Galveston. 
Willis  acted  as  factor  in  selling  these  articles,  charging  a  commission.     In 
one  year  the  company  did  a  gross  business  of  $8,500,000  and  handled  87,000  bales 
of  cotton. 

It  usually  required  almost  three  months  for  Father  to  make  a  trip. 
Then  he  would  return  to  Galveston,   spend  a  few  days  getting  supplies,  and  head 
back  into  his  territory.     On  one  occasion  his  caravan  came  across  a  band  of 
Comanche  Indians.     It  appai^ntly  wsis  a  surprise  to  both  parties. 


The  Indians  opened  fire  and  charged  the  caravan.  All  of  the  Blanton 
drivers  were  crack  shots,  and  their  Winchesters  poured  a  deadly  fire  into  the 
advancing  Indians,  The  red  men  suddenly  wheeled  their  horses  and  began  a  hasty 
retreat.  The  caravan  continued  on  its  vay. 

After  two  years  with  P.  J,  Willis  &  Brother,  Father  resigned  his 
position  and  retxirned  to  Hutto.  In  1886  he  settled  in  the  little  town  of 
Moody  in  the  southern  part  of  McLennan  County,  He  ranched  a  while,  though  he 
did  not  this  time  meet  with  great  success. 

One  of  the  prominent  families  of  Moody  was  that  of  Colonel  Pleasant 
L,  Neal,  The  Neals  were  early  settlers  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  where  they 
had  been  land  owners  on  a  big  scale,  before  the  War  Between  the  States.  In 
1879,  Colonel  Neal  moved  to  Moody,  where  a  number  of  his  relatives  were  already 
established.  Later  he  bought  a  farm  in  Bell  Coiuity,  near  the  town  of  Troy. 

Colonel  Neal's  only  unmarried  daughter,  Lou  Jane,  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  young  ladies  in  Moody,  When  the  Neal  family  moved  to  Troy,  my 
father,  who  had  become  greatly  attracted  to  the  young  lady,  went  to  Itoy  and 
made  that  his  home  for  a  brief  time.  In  a  short  while  he  won  her  consent  to 
marriage.  The  wedding  took  place  October  13,  I886, 

Returning  to  Moody  with  his  bride.  Father  invested  his  capital  in 
a  "variety  store".  As  his  business  expanded,  he  added  furniture  and  a  funeral 
parlor,  and  later  bought  a  farm  and  soon  becam.e  widely  known  as  a  breeder  of 
fine  stock.  His  Poland  China  hogs  were  considered  the  finest  in  Central  Texas, 
and  he  took  great  pride  in  their  steady  improvement. 

Those  were  among  the  happiest  days  of  Ben  Blanton 's  life.  He  and 
his  wife  were  ideally  happy.  And  to  make  his  joy  more  complete,  Hattie,  the 
child  born  to  his  first  wife,  was  sent  for  and  made  her  home  with  them.  The 
little  girl  and  her  step-mother  became  very  devoted  to  each  other.  The  children 
born  to  Lou  Neal  and  Ben  Blanton  were  Benjamin  Harold,  William  Neal,  Lou  Veda, 
Robert  Burnard,  and  Edward  Lee. 

The  education  of  his  children  was  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  my 
father.  He  wanted  them  to  have  a  better  chance  than  he  had  had,  and  so  with 
this  thought  always  in  view,  in  all  the  various  moves  and  changes  made  though- 
out  his  long  and  active  career,  he  saw  to  it  that  all  new  localities  included 
a  good  school.  He  was  elected  a  school  trustee  in  almost  every  community  he 
lived  in,  and  it  was  his  custom  to  raise  money  each  year  to  lengthen  the  school 
term. 


(Two  pages  of  original  manuscript  missing.) 
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LEFT   -  Lou  Jane  Neal  Blanton  in   her 
wedding  dress,   October  13?    I886. 

BELOW   -  The  "Business  Block   Godley,   Tex'' 
included   the  Bank,    P..    J.    Shelley,   Dry 
Goods,   Millinery,    and   B.    F.    BLANTON, 
Groceries   -  Produce   -  Hardware  - 
Implements.      The  family  lived   in   Goflley 
from  1906   to   1909. 
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Benjamin  Franklin  Blanton  moved  his  family  to  the  West 
place  between  Joshua  and  Godley  in  Johnson  County  in  Dec 
ember,  1899.   Left  to  right  are  Robert,  Edward,  William, 
Lou  Jane  Neal  Blanton  (Mother)  Lou  Veda  Earl,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Blanton  (Father)  Harold,  and  a  Hired  Man.   The 
oldest  daughter,  Hattie  Deal  Blanton,  had  married  Oscar 
V.'allace  of  Kingsbury  on  August  2,  I899,   In  debt  and 
absolute  poverty  when  he  arrived,  six  years  later  he  had 
paid  his  debts  and  accumulated  a  comfortable  surplus. 


appeared  over  the  rise  of  a  knoll  a  qxiarter  of  a  mile  away,  when  a  posse  of 
four  men  came  clattering  up  to  the  house. 

They  were  the  United  States  Marshal  and  three  Texas  Rangers.  In 
very  pointed  language  the  Marshall  told  my  father  (they  were  old  friends)  that 
his  erstwhile  friend  and  guest  waa  a  cattle  rustler  and  very  much  wanted  by  the 
law.  Father  pointed  in  the  general  direction  taken  by  his  "old  pal"  and  the 
posse  was  on  its  way. 

For  a  long  time  this  incident  was  a  source  of  great  embarrassment  to 
Father.  He  hated  a  lawbreaker  and  to  think  he  entertained  one  under  his  roof 
vmder  the  gxilse  of  an  old  friend  was  hard  for  him  to  "digest". 

Another  incident  strongly  inipressed  me,  even  as  a  small  boy,  of 
Father's  remarkable  memory.  We  were  living  in  Johnson  County  at  the  time  and 
it  was  in  the  winter  of  I90O.  A  large  covered  wagon  drawn  by  four  horses 
stopped  at  the  house  late  one  evening,  A  large  man,  with  a  heavy  black  beard 
stepped  to  the  ground  and  shouted  to  my  father  standing  in  the  doorway: 

"stranger,  I  would  appreciate  your  hospitality  for  the  night.  1^ 
wife  is  ill  and  I  want  to  bring  her  in  out  of  the  cold," 

Without  hesitation  my  father  replied:  "Why  certainly,  Lonnie. 
Bring  your  wife  right  in  and  then  we*2Ll  look  after  your  horses," 

The  astonished  visitor  asked  my  father  a  few  questions  and  he  was 
delighted  to  discaver  he  was  being  welcomed  into  the  home  of  an  old  friend 
with  whom  he  had  many  times  shared  the  dangers  of  the  cattle  trail.  But  the 
remarkable  part  of  this  incident  v&s   that  these  men  had  not  seen  each  other 
for  more  than  25  years. 

After  many  happy,  adventurous  years  in  Texas  as  a  young  and  daring 
trail  driver,  he  had  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Tennessee  to  marry  a  child- 
hood sweetheart.  He  was  determined  however,  to  make  his  permanent  home  in 
Texas,  and  so  here  he  was  again  in  the  Lone  Star  State,  on  his  way  to  a  smsai 
ranch  he  had  bought  a  few  counties  to  the  west  of  our  farm  home. 

For  a  few  years,  the  Old  Trail  Driver  contented  himself  with  visiting 
his  children,  following  a  leisurely  existence,  and  doing  a  number  of  little 
things  he  had  always  planned  to  do  when  he  found  the  time.  But  at  length, 
this  type  of  life  tired  for  one  of  so  active  a  temperament;  so  he  turned  his 
energetic  mind  to  the  field  of  invention. 

It  was  at  this  time,  during  the  World  War,  that  the  safety  ra«or 
began  its  climb  to  ultimate  victory  over  the  old  straight  razor.  Sensing  the 
existing  need  for  a  holder  by  which  the  safety  blade  would  be  sharpened,  my 
father  set  to  work  and  perfected  what  he  called  the  "Fox  Sharpener",  His  model 
a  success,  with  one  of  his  sons,  he  went  to  St,  Louis,  Missoviri,  and  made  a 
contract  with  a  big  razor  coii?)any  there  to  manufactxjre  10,000  holders,  Waco 
was  made  headquarters  for  the  firm,  which  was  organized  in  1920, 


After  a  few  years  Father  sold  his  patent  and  interest  in  the  Fox 
Sharpener,     But  regardless  of  his  advanced  years,  his  active  mind  and  wonder- 
fully preserved  body  often  carried  him  into  little  ventures  of  commercial 
activity  until  the  fall  of  1938. 

In  August  of  that  year,  while  living  in  Marshall  with  his  daughter, 
Mrs,  W,  C,  Moseley,  he  prepared  for  a  visit  with  his  sons  at  Houston  and  Waco 
and  Paris,  Texas,  Travel  was  becoming  fatiguing  to  him,  and  he  prophesied  the 
trip  would  be  his  last  one.  One  of  those  unexplainable  premonitions  must  have 
been  with  him,  for  shortly  upon  reaching  Paris,  suddenly,  and  without  warning, 
he  passed  away,  September  h,   I938,  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Robert, 

His  last  years  were  distinguished  with  many  honors.     In  1937  he 
was  made  a  charter  member  of  the  National  Frontiersman  Association,  and  at 
the  National  Frontiersman  Convention  of  that  yeeir,  held  in  Houston,  he  was  made 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  to  mark  the  Chisholm  Trail,     The  San  Jacinto  Chapter 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Republic  of  Texas  honored  him  with  a  life  membership  in 
1938, 

And  so  the  Saga  of  a  Frontiersman  comes  to  a  close.     The  funeral 
was  held  at  Oakwood  Cenetery  in  Waco  on  September  5,  1938,     It  marked  a  fitting 
end  to  a  life  which  contained  all  that  was  adventurous  and  reminiscent  of  the 
best  that  the  old  frontier  days  in  Texas  had  to  offer. 

The  rites  at  the  grave,  participated  in  by  chiefs  of  Indian  tribes. 
Sons  of  the  Texas  Republic,  members  of  the  National  Frontiersman  Association, 
and  conducted  by  the  National  Chaplain  of  that  organization,  was  a  well- 
earned  tribute  to  the   character  of  the  man, 

"He  is  not  dead  -  -"  were  the  symbolic  words  of  the  impressive  and 
beautiful  ritual;   and  truly  he  is  not.     As  long  as  there  are  men  who  can  under- 
stand and  appreciate  his  courage  and  his  kindness,  the  memory  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  Blanton,  my  Father,  will  never  die. 


(NOTE — The  first  manuscript  ended  here.  Vj'.  N.  Blanton, 
who  was  not  completely  satisfied  with  it,  had  prepared 
a  second  manuscript.  Although  it  was  much  shorter,  it 
contained  some  details  that  were  not  in  the  first.  The 
last  four  pages  are  added,  even  with  some  duplication, 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  "Peminiscenses"  of  his  Father 
and   Grandfather,    prepared   by  V.'illiam  Neal  Blanton.) 


Here  Mr,  Blanton  engaged  extensively  in  the  hog  business.  Many 
years  ahead  of  his  time,  he  brought  to  Texas  some  of  the  finest  Poland- China 
hogs  the  State  had  ever  seen.  His  reputation  as  a  breeder  and  distributor  of 
fine  hogs  spread  over  the  cxjxmtryside.  It  was  quite  a  precedence  in  those 
days  to  stock  pure-bred  animals  of  any  kind,  and  the  daring  move  undertaken 
by  this  forward-looking  farmer  and  stockman  was  Just  beginning  to  take  hold 
of  the  people  when  the  collapse  of  the  hog  market  near  the  close  of  the  century 
caught  him  with  every  cent  of  his  available  resources  tied  up  in  high-priced 
hogs.  Prices  nose-dived  ajid  he  was  forced  to  sell  out  at  a  terrific  loss.  Even 
his  fine  black  land  farm  -  one  of  the  best  in  McLennan  County  -  was  absorbed  in 
the  crash. 

Intensely  disappointed  in  the  failure  of  his  dream  to  build  a  qua- 
lity hog  market,  heavily  in  debt,  without  land  or  supplies,  Mr.  Blanton  neverthe- 
less exhibited  those  sterling  qualities  of  which  pioneers  are  made.  He  had  a 
reputation  for  honesty  and  integrity,  and  he  had  the  determination  to  carry  on 
where  many  would  have  quit. 

Moving  to  Johnson  County  in  December,  I899,  he  began  farming  on  a 
tract  twelve  miles  north  of  Clebxxrne,  between  Godley  and  Joshua.  There  he 
remained  for  six  yeeirs.  And  here  he  prospered  as  he  had  in  the  days  of  his 
early  manhood.  Though  in  absolute  poverty  and  heavily  in  debt  when  he  moved 
to  the  Johnson  County  farm,  in  the  short  space  of  the  six  years  he  had  not  only 
paid  up  all  the  money  he  owed,  but  he  had  acciumilated  quite  a  comfortable  surplus, 

CHILmEN  OF  THE  BLANTON  HOUSEHOLD 

In  the  meantime,  the  Blanton  family  had  increased  considerably  in 
size.  Three  children  were  born  to  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Lou  Neal  Blanton  while 
they  were  living  in  Moody,  Texas.  They  were  Benjamin  Harold,  William  Neal, 
Lou  Veda  Earl  and  Robert  Barnard.  A  fourth,  and  the  last  child,  Edward  lee, 
had  been  born  on  the  farm  near  Axtell,  McClellan  County.  Hattie  had  married 
W.  Oscar  Wallace  of  Kingsbury,  on  August  2,  I899,  Just  before  they  moved  to 
Johnson  County. 

The  proper  education  for  these  children  was  a  constant  source  of  con- 
cern for  their  father.  The  country  school  nearby  was  only  open  about  three 
months  of  the  ;year  and  had  limited  facilities.  While  largely  a  self-taught 
man,  the  knowledge  he  had  gained  but  made  him  realize  more  keenly  the  grave 
Importance  of  a  good  education.  He  wanted  his  children  to  have  a  better  edu- 
cation than  he  had  been  able  to  secure  and  he  was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice 
to  bring  this  about.  With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  he  disposed  of  his  farming 
Interests  In  I906  and  moved  to  the  small  town  of  Godley  where  he  operated  a 
hardware  and  grocery  store  for  three  years. 

While  the  store  did  not  yield  the  returns  brought  by  the  farm,  it 
prospered,  and  before  long  was  doing  a  very  good  business.  Blanton  soon  built 
up  a  reputation  for  square  and  honest  dealings  which  aided  him  materially  in 


developing  customers.     There  were  two  disadvantages  to  the  location  however, 
which  caused  another  move  within  three  years.     The  town  was  too  small  to  afford 
the  kind  of  schools  he  wanted  his  children  to  attend  and  he  felt  that  there  were 
not  the  opportunities  for  a  store  in  Godley  which  were  offered  in  a  larger 
place.     Clebume,  not  far  away,was  then  one  of  the  fastest-growing  cities  of 
the  west  central  Texas  area,  and  it  was  to  this  city  that  he  noved  in  1909 >  and 
again  opened  a  grocery  store. 

The  Cleburne  store  did  not  ptospsr  so  well.     Blanton's  greatest 
success  seemed  to  lie  in  the  smaller  cammmities  where  his  personality  and 
rugged  honesty  aided  in  bringing  business  to  him.     Clebume,  though  small  as 
cities  go,  was  too  large  for  the  personeil  touch  to  be  immediately  felt,  and 
he  was  forced  to  sell  his  store  at  a  loss  in  19II, 

There  followed  a  few  months  in  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  as  advertising 
agent  for  a  cigar  lighter  manufacturer,  after  which  Blanton  ret\irned  to  Texas, 
making  Waco  his  hcane  in  1912,     Here  he  engaged  in  the  wholesale  cnmmission 
business  for  a  nuniber  of  years. 

His  wife  died  in  Waco  on  March  1,  I916.     For  thirty  years  they  had 
brought  to  each  other  a  love,   companionship  and  comfort  that  seemed  svifficient 
to  bear  each  other  up  imder  the  most  trying  of  life's  disappointments  and  cares. 
Through  lean  years  and  plenty  -  in  disappointment  and  success  -  she  had  been 
his  constant  companion;  tender,   loving  and  understanding.     As  a  mother  she 
iaiplanted  in  her  children  those  Christian  virtues  of  honor,  truth,   sobriety, 
consideration,  kindness  and  love.     Before  them  she  held  the  example  of  a  true 
Christian  wife  and  mother.     Sympathy,  kindness  and  the  Golden  Rule  were  her 
cardinal  rules  of  life. 

She  was  buried  in  the  Oakwood  Cemetery  at  Waco,  Texas. 

After  his  wife's  death,  the  veteran  plainsman,  ranchman  and  merchant, 
spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  visiting  in  the  home  of  various  ones  of 
his  children,  where  he  was  always  welcomed  emd  was  looked  upon  as  a  dearly 
beloved  guest. 

One  other  business  venture  remains  to  be  recorded  in  the  life  story 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  Blanton.     It  was  his  last  one,  and  as  a  fitting  close  to 
a  business  career  that  had  extended  over  half  a  century,   it  was  gratifyingly 
successful. 

In  192Ck^Ben  Blanton  invented  a  device  for  sharpening  safety  razor 
blades,  which  he  called  the  Fox  Razor  Sharpener.     He  and  his  son,  William  Neal, 
went  to  Saint  Louis  and  secured  a  contract  with  a  large  razor  con5>any  for 
10,000  of  the  sharpeners.     For  a  time  the  Fox  Sharpener  was  a  tremendous  success 
and  money  flowed  in  from  their  sales.     After  a  time  however,   cheaper  machines 
were  devised  by  the  larger  companies,  and  when  they  were  put  on  the  market, 
the  Fox  Razor  Sharpener  gradually  passed  out  of  the  pictvire. 


Though  past  sixty-five,  Mr.   Blanton  determined  to  keep  busy  and 
employ  his  time  in  some  profitable  manner.     He  followed  a  thought  developed 
from  his  last  business  enterprise  and  secured  a  large  safety  razor  blade 
honing  machine  which  he  operated  until  he  was  nearly  seventy-five  years  of  age. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Blanton  lived  twenty-two  years  after  the  death  of 
his  beloved  wife.     Though  he  was  now  an  old  man,  they  were  fruitful  years  - 
filled  with  acts  of  kindness  and  helpfulness.     So  eager  were  his  children  for  his 
presence  that  he  gave  up  his  home  and  spent  his  time  visiting  with  them.     His 
younger  grandchildren  eagerly  counted  the  days  when  "Grand  Dad"  would  be  back 
again. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he  helped  organize  the  National 
Frontiersmen's  Association  in  Houston,  and  that  he  was  most  active  in  the 
Old  Trail  Drivers  Association.  He  was  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  Old 
Trail  Drivers  to  locate  and  mark  the  Chisholm  Trail. 


A  PIONEER  IS  BURIED 

After  eighty- three  useful,  active  years,  the  book  of  his  life  was 
gently  closed.     He  died  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Robert,   in  Paris,  Texas,  on 
September  h,  1938,  ending  a  career  that  spanned  three  epochs  in  the  history 
of  Texas,     At  his  funeral  there  were  gathered  a  colorful  array  of  Indians, 
surviving  weather-beaten  trail  drivers,  ranchers,  merchants,  executives  of 
the  State's  leaving  business  concerns,   civic  leaders,  all  there  to  pay  their 
final  respect  to  the  Texas  pioneer  they  had  learned  to  love  in  life.     At  his 
funeral,  the  National  Frontiersmen's  tribute  and  ritual  was  used.     He  was  the 
first  man  to  be  so  honored.     This  beautiful  and  impressive  ceremony,  partici- 
pated in  by  Indians  and  frontiersmen  commended  him  to  the  care  of  God  and  the 
Great  Spirit, 

He  was  biiried  beside  his  wife  in  the  Waco  Cemetery. 

Thus  the  curtain  closed  upon  a  pioneer  who  carved  his  niche  in  the 
immortal  hall  of  fame.     He  had  helped  blaze  the  trail  of  civilization  and  he 
had  done  his  work  well.     He  had  been  a  leader  wherever  he  had  lived.     The 
years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  building  an  empire  of  Texas  and  the  great 
Southwest. 

His  entire  life  was  characterized  by  the  same  sincere   devotion  to 
God  and  Christ  and  to  his  Methodist  Church  which  had  been  present  in  his  father 
and  mother,  although  coming  in  a  later  aige,  his  outlook  on  life  and  society  was 
somewhat  different.     He  maintained  a  personal  relationship  with  his  family  and 
enjoyed  the  confidence  and  trust  of  his  children.     Love  was  the  abiding  ruler 
of  his  household. 


t 


In  his  youth  and  in  the  prime  of  his  early  manhood,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Blanton  was  a  dynamic  character  -  quick  in  thoiight  and  action;  straight 
and  direct  in  his  words  and  deeds.  He  dealt  with  the  whole  world  with  the  same 
honest  fairness  and  straightforward  action  that  he  did  with  himself  and  his 
family.  In  his  later  years ^  while  retaining  the  same  clearness  of  thought  and 
honesty  which  characterized  his  early  yeeirs,  he  was  calm,  considerate  and  chari- 
table towards  his  fellow  man.  He  still  had  his  keen  insight  into  human  nature 
and  a  warm  friendliness  up  to  the  very  last.  He  was  well  read  and  thoroughly 
informed  on  affairs  of  the  day,  and  his  mind  was  clear  and  alert.  His  life  was 
a  busy  one.  Ahead  of  his  time  in  many  activities,  he  paved  the  way  for  others 
to  follow  in  later  developments  in  the  building  of  Texas. 

Of  the  five  children  bom  to  Benjamin  Franklin  Blanton,  all  are  now 
living.  Each  of  them  is  achieving  success  in  his  or  her  various  sphere.  The 
pioneer  days  of  Texas  no  longer  refer  to  primeval  forests  and  Indian- infested 
prairies.  But  these  children  of  the  pioneer  Blanton  are  still  pushing  the 
frontiers  ahead  in  their  work  for  their  city  and  their  country, 

Hattie  Deal,  the  first  child,  majrried  W.  Oscar  Wallace,  and  now  lives 
at  Erick,  Oklahoma,  Benjamin  Harold,  the  first  child  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Lou  Neal  Blanton, married  Amy  Roberts  in  I9OT,  and  they  are  now  living  in 
Busselville,  Arkansas,  They  have  four  children:  Lee,  Lucille,  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Frank, 

William  Weal  married  Vivian  Tressidor  of  Dallas,  in  191^^.  She  died 
in  September,  1923.  To  them  three  sons  were  born,  W,  N. ,Jr. ,  Benjamin  Franklin, II, 
and  Joseph  Francis.  He  married  Louise  Gorton  Wynn  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana, 
on  April  U,  I925,  Five  sons  were  born  of  this  marriage,  Robert  Wynn,  who  was 
drowned  at  Galveston  on  May  30,  19^9,  Jack  Sawtelle,  Paul  Gorton,  James  Neal 
and  Richard  Ransom,  who  died  at  the  age  of  two.  The  f am j ly  live  in  Houston, 
Texas, 

Lou  Veda  Earl  was  married  to  W.  Cordias  Mosely  of  Marshall,  Texas,  in 
1927.  They  now  live  in  Marshall  and  have  two  children,  Ray  Neal  and  Peggy  Marie. 
Robert  and  Esther  Cayce  of  Waco  married  in  1922.  They  now  live  in  Paris,  Texas. 
Their  two  children  are  Robert  Burnard,  Jr.,  and  Lou  Ellen,  Edward,  the  youngest 
child,  married  Billie  Campbell  in  1923,  and  they  are  living  in  Waco.  They  have 
two  girls,  MEirgaret  and  Mary  Ailleen, 
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TEXAS  PIONEER 
SUCCUMBS  AT 
HOME  IN  PARIS 


B.  F.  Blanton,  Active  Dur- 
ing Early  Era  of  State, 
Was  Father  of  Houston 
C.  of  C.  Official. 


B.  F.  Blanton,  86,  father  of  W.  N. 
Blanton,  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Hoyston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  died  Sun- 
day at  his  home  in  Paris,  Texas. 
He  had  many  Houston  friends  and 
was  a  frequent  visitor  here.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  National 
Frontiersmen's  convention  in 
Houston  last  spring. 
o  o  o 
Knew  Early  Days. 

Born  in  Colorado  County,  near 
Fayetteville,  he  grew  up  in  the 
early  days  of  Texas  when  Indians 
were  still  a  menace. 

When  he  was  15,  he  commenced 
driving  cattle  to  Kansas.  His  most 
exciting  trip  was  in  1875  wlvan  he 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  In- 
dians. 

This  incident  is  one  of  many 
exciting  experiences  which  he  re- 
counted to  Jack  McCuUy,  publici- 
ty director  of  the  Houston  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  which  Mr. 
McCully.has  piit  into  a  narratix'J 
to  be  published  in  booklet  form 
by  the  Blanton  family. 


Som'i  years  later,  on  a  survey- 
ing trip  to  Mexico,  he  was  serious- 
ly wounded  in  a  gun  fight  with 
bandits  and  was  sent  back  to  San 
Felipe  to  any  army  post  lor  med- 
ical attention. 

o  o   o 
Witnessed  Holdups. 

Another  of  his  experiences  in 
the  early  days  was  when  a  stage 
coach  in  which  he  was  a  passen- 
ger was  held  up  by  the  famous 
bandit.  Ham  White. 

Mr.  Blanton's  father  came  to 
Houston  in  1836  \Vith  his  two 
brothers,  William  Blanton  and 
John  B.'  Blanton.  William  died  in 
Houston  and  John  was  a  member 
of  the  fatal  Mier  expedition.  Mr. 
Blanton  traveled  extensively,  lived 
the  hard  life  of  T'?xas  pioneers. 
He  had  hundreds  of  friends  over 
the  state  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Blanton  is  survived  by  four 
sons,  W.  N.  Blanton  of  Houston, 
R.  B.  Blanton  of  Paris,  Ed  Blan- 
ton of  Waco  and  Harold  Blanton 
■of  Arkansas;  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Oscar  Wallace  of  Oklahoma  and 
Mrs.'W.  C.  Mosely  of  Marshall: 
several  brothers,  sisters  and 
grandchildren. 

o    o    o 
Funeral  Today. 

Funeral  ser\'ices  will  be  h'jld 
today  in  Paris,  with  burial  in  Waco 
at  5  p.m.  beside  his  wife  in  Oak- 
wood  Cemetery.  Honorary  pall- 
bearers will  be  the  membership  of 
the  National  Frontiersmen's  Asso- 
ciation of  which  Rev.  J.  W.  E. 
Airey  is  chaplain. 

Mr.  Blanton  was  chairman  of 
the  old  cattle  trail  committee  of 
the  pioneer  organization. 

One  group  of  Houstonians  at- 
tending the  services  at  Waco  in- 
cluded J.  W.  Sartwelle.  Tom 
Archer,  office  manag-ir  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Charles  E. 
Gilbert,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  magazine 
Houston;  Holland  A.  Laird,  man- 
ager of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce's industrial  department; 
Baker  Armstrong,  acting  manager 
of  the  public  relations  deparTment; 
George  S.  Findlay,  manager  of 
research;  and  Jack  W.  "McCuIly. 
manager  of  publicity  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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B.  F.  Blanton 

BF.  BLANTON  of  Paris  knew  Texas  when  It  was 
•  a  wild  frontier  and  a  man  needed  nerves  of  Iron 
and  muscles  of  steel  to  live.  He  drove  catUe  up  the 
old  Chisholm  trail  in  the  days  when  every  clump  of 
trees  harbored  unfriendly  Indians  and  It  was  ex- 
tremely unhealthy  to  travel  unless  one's  aim  was 
good. 

He  was  one  of  those  pioneers  who  helped  convert 
a  wilderness  into  a  prosperous  commonwealth  that 
now  supports  6,000,000  people  in  comfort  and  se- 
curity. 

miring  his  S6  years  of  life,  he  watched  the  frontier 
fade  and  his  was  the  privilege  of  witnessing  profound 
political  and  economic  changes. 

B.  F.  Blanton  loved  the  Texas  of  today  deeply 
»nd  he  devoted  many  years  of  his  life  to  perpetuating 
the  traditions  and  the  facts  of  the  past  through 
active  membership  in  the  National  Frontiersmen's 
association. 

Mr.  Blanton  reached  the  end  of  "the  trail  Sunday 
In  his  home  at  Paris,  Texas. 

Vigorous  of  mind  and  body  almost  to  the  end,  his 
life  was  filled  with  worthwhile  accomplishments. 

Among  the  sons  and  daughters  he  left  to  carry 
on  his  worl£  for  Texas  is  W.  N.  Blanton,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Houston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  who  has  inherited  much  of  his  father's 
constructive  ability. 

All  Houston  joins  Mr.  Blanton  and  other  members 
of  his  family  in  mourning  the  passing  of  this  stalwart 
pioneer. 


"0^ 


„  Hftuston  rre33,  '^I(>-38 


infonefl 
venerable  Chief  Red  Fox  as  he  stood 
beside  the  grave  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
Blanton,  colorful  frontiersman  who  was 
buried  in  Waco  Monday. 

•■Lee-lah  Koh-lah,  Oh  Woh-kon-dah! 
Peace, "  the  old  Indian  prayed. 

Then  the  chaplain  of  the  National 
Frontiersmen's  Association  lifted  a  corner  of 
the  buffalo  robe  covering  the  metallic  casket 
and  poured  a  handful  of  dirt  on  it  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross  as  he  said,  "Ashes  to  ashes, 
dust  to  dust  .  .  .  Unto  Almighty  God  we 
commend  the  soul  of  our  brother  departed 
and  we  commit  his  body  to  the  ground  .  .  . 
Peace,  peace!  He  is  not  dead.  He  doth  not 
sleep.  He  hath  awakened  from  the  dream 
of  Ufe." 

It  was  an  impressive  service  and  many 
came  to  pay  tribute  to  the  83-year-old  trail 
driver.  He  was  born  near  Fayetteville  in 
Colorado  County.  One  of  12  children  himself, 
Mr.  Blanton  was  the  father  of  six,  one  son 
being  W.  N.  Blanton,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Houston  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Blanton  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
National     Frontiersmen's    Association.      He 


^ 


CHHDHICLI  The  Passing  of  a  Pioneer  9_  7_38 

With  the  death  of  B.  F.  Blanton,  South  Texas  has  lost 
another  of  the  pioneers  who  built  what  we  have  inherited. 

It  is  of  interest  that  many  of  his  experiences,  typical  of 
rough  early  times  when  South  Texas  was  a  maverick-filled 
thicket,  are  to  be  published  by  the  Blanton  family.  Although 
times  have  changed  and  the  problems  of  that  day  are  not  the 
problems  which  face  us  now,  the  indomitable  courage  and  the 
initiative  which  characterized  early  settlers  of  our  state  are 
heritages  to  which  we  should  cling. 

In  possession  of  a  "cattle  poor"  country,  these  men  drove 
untamed  longhorns  through  a  wilderness  to  a  Northern  mar- 
ket, thus  turning  the  cattle  which  had  become  a  worthless 
commodity  during  the  civil  war  into  a  source  of  prosperity. 

When  he  was  a  boy  of  15,  B.  F.  Blanton  began  taking  part 
bi  this  dangerous  work.  Faced  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
territory.-  through  which  they  operated  was  frequented  by 
hostile  Indians  to  add  to  the  ordinary  dangers  of  long 
cattle  drives,  the  Texans  of  his  day  chose  to  risk  both  prop- 
erty and  life  to  overcome  the  dilemma  of  the  60's  and  70's. 

The  conviction  that  problems  of  the  day  can  be  solved,  the 
courage  to  attempt  new  solutions,  the  determination  to  carry 
them  through  to  successful  conclusions — these  arc  the  traits 
which  B.  F.  Blanton  and  other  pioneers  have  left  to  us  who 
follow  them. 


made  his  first  cattle  drive  up  the  Old 
Chisholm  trail  when  he  was  1.5.  He  was  in  a 
stage  coach  that  was  robbed  by  Ham  White. 
He  fought  Mexican  handits  with  a  surveying 
party  on  the  old  Texeis  Central  Railroad 
route.  He  carried  several  bullets  with  him 
to  the  grave. 

He  inherited  from  his  uncle  John  B. 
Blanton,  a  martyr  of  the  Mier  expedition,  a 
love  of  adventure  and  a  willingness  to  fight 
for  Texas.  But  he  was  a  Christian  gentle- 
man and  all  who  knew  him  were  impressed 
by  his  gentle  sincerity,  his  love  of  his  chil- 
dren and  kindness  to  all. 

Ben  Blanton  exemplified  the  aim  of  the 
National  Frontiersmen's  Association:  to 
Inspire  emulation  of  the  ideals  and  traditions 
of  the  Old  West.  He  was  one  of  that  fast- 
vanishing  breed  of  hardy  pioneers  whose 
memory  will  be  revered  as  long  as  Texas 
endures. 


RESOLUTION 


HOUSTON  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


WHEREAS,  this  state  was  founded  by  pioneers  trho   braved  the  hard- 
ships of  a  new  land  of  promise  that  here  might  be  found  opportunity  and  happiness, 
not  alone  for  themsel-res  but  for  the  f^eneratj  ons  that  would  follow;  and 

■■WHEREAS,  one  of  these,  a  native  Texan,  and  a  son  of  one  of  the 
early  residents  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  and  one  who  has  done  much  to  add  to  the 
luster  of  its  history  and  greatness  of  its  progress  was  Benjamin  Franklin  Blanton; 
a  citizen  whose  days  of  activity  here  when  the  state  was  young,  and  whose  sterling 
and  lovable  character  earned  for  him  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  many  who  knew  him, 
on  Sunday,  September  4,  was  suddenly  called  to  his  reward; 

THEREFORE,  not  alone  because  he  was  a  pioneer  of  our  state,  and  one 
who  ever  trod  a  path  that  was  exemplary  and  worthy  of  acclaim,  but  because  he  was 
the  honored  father  of  our  own  William  N.  Slanton  and  three  other  sons  and  two 
daughters  who  are  now  prominent  in  the  business  and  social  life  of  the  Southwest, 
and  all  of  whom  are  doing  much  toward  the  up-building  of  our  city  and  state; 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Executive  Coiomittee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  do  hereby  extend  to  his  bereaved  family,  deepest  sympathy  and  condo lance. 
Passed  unanimously  by  the  Board,  September  6,  1938. 


-    In  Uemorian*    - 
BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN   BLANTOM. 


On  Stmday,  September  4th,  1938,  the  30Ul  of  a  Texas  pioneer 
returned  to  Its  Maker,  leaving  behind  a  host  of  sorrowing  friends 
and  relatives. 


,  f 


BonJamlH-   Franklin  Blanton  w«-.s  bom  near  the  historic  toyn    >i 
Fs^yetteville,  Xeatas,   sixteen  years  after  the  victory  at  San  Jacinto. 
Thp  ftepubllc  of  Texas  hud  closed  its  salendid  Gar^rr  end  the  St;  t€ 
of  Texas  was  hut   six  years  old. 

He  lived   through  the  thrilling  days  of  liician  raids  ^nd 
a&ss-cres.    Re  tr-^versfd   the  famous   cov  tvll?   Into  K"ns'^3,    .^nd 
assisted  in  opening   this  vast  oupire  to  the  settler,   flls  life  vas 
full  of  excitaaent  and  usefullness. 

He  built  upon   the  strong   foundation  laid  by  his   father  in 
1626,    r-nr.   gave  to   the  Stat-^  of  Texas  an  honored   =^n6   respected 
family,   prominent   in   the  social   and  basinesb   life  oi    the  South'.  e5t. 

Bfinjaaln  Franklin  31.  ntoa  was  a  member,   by   desire,   of  the 
Sons  of   thti   Hepuhllc  of  Texas.    It  was  his   cherished  hope,    to   V>e 
Installed   In   the  Gan  Jacinto  Chapcrr  and   partiei  v.te  in   T:he 
dedication  of   the  great  memorial,    f-i-ected  on   the  Battlefield, 
next  Aoril.   But  Death  bcde  him  rest   from  his  labors   and   to  go   the 
House  of  his  Fathers. 

Therefore,   Be  It  Resolv  ;,    that  the  So»i  of   the  ReDUblie  of 
Texas  do  hereby   extend  to  hi.    be.eaved  family,    deeoest   sympatiay   and 
condolence,    especialjty   to  his   son,   V;illiam  Neal  Blcsnton,     -n  hon^jrei 
aeaber  of  this  organi nation. 

Be  it  further  Resolved,   that  copies  of  this  expression  he 
8«at  to  the  family,   and  that  i t  be  saread  uoon  the  minutes  oi    this 
Chapter 

SAH  JACISTO  CflAPr:-R, 

SONS  Qi    THE   PpoTJBLIC  Of   TEXAS 
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HEROES   OF   HARDIER   DAYS   MEET   EV   HOUSTON 
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Here  are  three  of  fhe  old-tlmera  \ 
of  the  We«t  who  will  Uke  part  In  | 
ihe  meetlnr  of  the  National   Fron- [ 
Nfr»men'»  aB»oclatlon  opening  Mon- 
Jay.      Above    are    Col.    E.    D.    NU, 
I  who   fired    the    Kun    which    opened 
'  the   Cherokee   Strip,  and  Benjamin 
V.    Blanton,    old    trail    driver    from 
Marshall  and  father  of  W.  >'.  Blan- 
ton of  HouBton.     Beii»l^  H  AI  Jen-  i 
nlng:»,  famou?  ex-tralft  robber. 
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Frontiersmen  From 
All  America  Will  Meet 
In  Houston  This  Week 


Trail  drivers,  peace  officers,  and 
gun  fighters  of  the  Old  West — the 
white-haired  veterans  of  the  most 
picturesque  era  in  American  his- 
tory—will  come  to  Houston  Monday 
for  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Frontiersmen's  association. 

The  convention  will  last  through 
Armistice  day. 

The  old-timers  will  be  headed  by 
Pawnee  Bill  (Maj.  Gordon  W.  Lil- 
lie),  who  is  lifetime  president  of  the 
association. 

Among  the  other  celebrated  old- 
timers  at  the  meeting  will  be: 

Elfego  Baca,  hero  of  the  most 
spectacular  gun  fight  in  Western 
annals.  Single-handed,  he  stood  off 
80  Texas  cowboys  in  a  fight  at  So- 
corro that  lasted  33  hours.  He 
killed  four  men  and  wounded  eight. 
Baca  was  not  even  scratched.  At  a 
subsequent  trial  one  man  swore 
that  he  had  seen  bullets  bounce  off 
Baca's  chest. 

They  Broiieht  'Em  in  Dead. 

Col.  E.  D.  Ni.x.  the  Law  of  the 
Cimarron,  who  was  United  States 
marshal  for  the  Indian  Territory.  It 
was  to  him  that  the  famous  order  of 
"bring  'em  in  dead"  was  given. 
Three  score  desperadoes  actually 
were  brought  in  dead  while  he  was 
marshal.  It  was  Colonel  Ni.\  who 
fired  the  starting  gun  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Cherolsee  strip  when 
thousands  of  homesteaders  began 
the  race  to  claim  the  land  that  had 
belonged  to  the  Indians  in  Okla- 
homa. 

George  Coe,  the  last  survivor  of 
those  who  fought  in  the  Lincoln 
county  cattle  war. 

Al  Jennings,  one-time  Oklahoma 
train  robber,  who  was  a  prison  cell- 
mate of  O.  Henry,  the  great  short 
story  writer. 

,       Custer  Scout  to  Be  Here. 

Chris  Madsen.  who  was  a  scout 
for  General   Custer  at   the   time  of 


the  massacre  by  Sitting  Bull's  Sioux. 

Baldwin  Parker,  Comanche  chief, 
grandson  of  the  kidnapped  Cynthia 
Ann  Parker  and  Chief  Peta  Nocona 

Mr.  Jennings  will  open  Father 
and  Son  week  in  Houston  Sunday, 
speaking  at  the  First  Baptist  church 
at  3  p.  m.  At  8  p.  m.  there  will  be 
a  reception  at  the  home  of  A.  T.  Mc- 
Dannald,  6100  Telephone. 

The  convention  will  have  head- 
quarters at  the  124th  Texas  cavalry 
station  off  Buffalo  drive  and  oppo- 
site the  new  Jefferson  Davis  hospi- 
tal. The  old-timers  will  sleep  army 
style  in  the  barracks  and  will  have 
their  meals  at  a  chuck  wagon. 
There  will  be  a  yacht  trip  to  the 
San  Jacinto  battle  grounds  and 
other  outings  for  them,  but  most  of 
the  time  will  be  spent  furthering 
projects  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
for  which  the  National  Frontiers- 
men's association  was  formed:  "To 
preserve  and  perpetuate  the  tradi- 
tions and  ideals  of  the  Old  West." 
To  End  on  Armistice. 

A  commisssion  headed  by  Ben  J. 
Blanton,  old  trail  driver  of  Mar- 
shall, and  P.  P.  Ackley  of  Elk  City, 
Ok'.a.,  president  of  the  Longhorn 
Chisholm  Trail,  will  present  plans 
for  markers  in  towns  that  have 
sprung  up  along  the  900  miles  of 
the  old  Chisholm  trail,  where  mil- 
lions of  cattle  were  driven  from 
Texas  to  the  Indian  Territory  to 
the  "end  of  steel"  in  Kansas  back  in 
the  '70s  and  '80s. 

A   life-size    plaque   of   May   Lillie, 

late  wife  of   Pawnee   Bill   and   only 

woman     who     ever     ouishot    Annie 

Oakley,     will     be     unveiled.       The 

project    of    preserving   Judge    Roy 

Bean's  "Law  West  of  the  Pecos"  em- 

I  porium,   which   is    crumbling    from 

I  neglect,  will  be  discu.ssed. 

1      The   convention   will   end   on   Ar- 

t  mistice    day   with    a    parade    and    a 

ball.    Here  will  be  featured  the  Plo- 

'  ner  Lancers  of  San  Antonio. 
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Chisholm  Veteran  Pioneer  Tells  of  Bagging  Bison 
Recounts  Days  of  I^MBMBBn~  '  I  BWfFT 


Bisons  and  Indians 


Native  Texan,  83,  Never 
Lost  Scalp,  but  Tells 
of  Hair-Raising  Events 

special  to  The  Newi. 

HOUSTON,  Texas,  Nov.  7.-Though 
the  vast  plains  of  Texas  have  long 
since  been  cleared  of  bison  and  there 
remain  no  more  Indians  with  war- 
like tendencies,  B.  F.  Blanton,  83,  a 
veteran  of  the  famous  Chisholm  Trail, 
misses  them  not  in  the  least— because 
he  is  busy  living  in  the  present. 

The  son  of  Ransom  Gwynn  Blan- 
ton, a  Viiginian  who  helped  the  Allen 
brothers  launch  Houston  on  its  path 
to  metropolitan  greatness,  Blanton  re- 
calls readily  the  Texas  of  yesteryear 
when  th»  great  cities  of  today  were 
the  feeding  grounds  for  vast  herds 
of  bison  or  the  stamping  grounds  for 
large  tribes  of  Indians. 

In  Houston  visiting  his  son,  W.  N. 
Blanton,  manager  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  Blanton  told  hair-raising 
experiences  when  he  was  a  mere 
youth  in  the  Texas  that  was  really 
wild  and  woolly.  He  remembers  viv- 
idly the  infamous  desperado.  Ham 
^.Vhits,  «'ho  was  one  of  the  truly  bad 
hombres  of  his  way.  He  recalled  the 
time  he  gazed  into  the  yawning 
muzzle  of  Ham  White's  six-gun,  the 
while  the  bandit  made  him  shell  out 

Blanton  can  tell  about  the  time  a 
band  of  Indians  stopped  a  herd  he 
was  driving  on  the  Chisholm  Trail 
and  gave  the  cowboys  th*  alternative 
of  losing  some  of  their  steers  or  their 
scalps. 

Bom   Near  Fayetteville. 

"But  we  didn't  lose  our  scalps,"  he 
chuckled.  "Nor  did  we  let  the  Indians 
get  away  with  many  of  our  beeves." 

Almost  from  infancy  has  Blanton's 
life  been  crammed  with  events  of  the 
type  the  boys  of  today  read  about  and 
wish  had  fallen  to  their  lot. 

Blanton  was  born  in  one  of  the 
wildest  sections  of  Texas— a  wilder- 
n?^s  n  Colorado  County  near  where 
Fayettevflle  now  is  situated.  There 
were  Indians  a  plenty  in  those  days. 
When  they  ran  short  of  sypplies,  they 
would  raid  near-by  herds. 

"If  you  offered  any  resistance,  they 
would  fight  you,"  Blanton  explained 
nonchalantly.  "But  folks  didn't  resist 
them  very  often  in  those  days." 

Moonlight  nights,  to  which  the  folk 
of  today  look  forward,  were  the  bane 
of  the  existence  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
puddle  ei°hiies.  It  was  on  such  nights 
that  the  Indians  would  go  about  de- 
pletmg  the  stock  of  the  Texans — or 
depriving  them  of  their. scalps  if  they 
showed  inclination  to  resent  the 
thefts. 

"I  remember  how  my  mother  wotUd 
remain  awake  on  nights  when  the 
moon  was  shining,"  Blanton  said.    "I 


B.  F.   BLANTON. 


didn't   do     much     sleeping     on  such 
nights,    either." 

Move   to   Hays  County. 

Fortunately,  the  Indians  molested 
the  Blanton  stock  only  now  and  then. 

"Once  my  father  came  very  close 
to  having  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  a 
brave,  but  this  chap  didn't  seem  to 
be  as  courageous  as  Indian  braves 
were  painted,"  he  said.  "Dad  heard 
a  noise  out  in  the  corral  and  he  went 
to  investigate.  He  reached  for  a  rope 
on  which  he  knew  a  horse  was  teth- 
ered. At  this  same  moment  an  Indian 
also  reached  for  the  rope.  Their  hands 
met  and  the  Indian  grunted  and  faded 
away  into  the  darkness.  I  believe  my 
father  was  glad  the  fellow  decided  to 
leave." 

The  Blantons  moved  from  near 
Fayetteville  in  1858  to  a  place  in  the 
western  part  of  Hays  County,  where 
the  Dripping  Springs  post  office, 
which  was  on  the  Blanton  land,  was 
established. 

"There  were  no  schools  there  in 
those  days  and  the  boys  and  girls 
had  to  obtain  their  education  the  best 
they  could,"  Blanton  recalled.  "I  re- 
member when  dad  hired  a  teacher  to 
come  to  the  house.  It  wasn't  long 
before  the  children  from  all  of  that 
part  of  the  wilderness  were  trouping 
to  our  house  to  learn  their  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic." 


At  the  age  of  15  the  pioneer  made 
his  first  drive  on  historic  Chisholm 
Trail.  Astride  his  paint  pony,  youn< 
Blanton  and  ieveral  other  youths 
drove  a  herd  of  steers  to  Fort  Scott, 
Kan.  In  those  days  they  did  not 
drive  large  herds,  as  they  did  in  later 
y»an 

Wants  100,  G«ts  ». 

"lft«  never  took  more  than  500  at  a 
time,  because  if  we  had  many  more 
we  stood  good  chances  of  losing  many 
of  them.  '   Blanton  explained. 

It  was  in  1872  the  young  trail  driver 
had  an  experience  he  never  has  for- 
gotten.    Shortly  after  he  and  a  band 
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of  cowboys  had  driven  a  herd  of  2.000 
steers  into  Kansas  at  a  jwint  not  far 
from  what  then  was  Indian  Territory, 
they  were  confronted  by  a  gaudily 
clad  Indian  chief.  Stopping  the  cara- 
van, the  chieftain  indicated  he  want- 
ed   100    bee\>es. 

"That  would  have  been  quite  a  loss 
to  any  herd  in  those  days,"  Blanton 
mused  as  his  eyes  sparkled  at  the  rec- 
ollection. "But  this  chief  said  he  had 
8.000  braves  near  by  and  that  they 
were  ready  to  fight  if  we  didn't  give 
them  the  cattle.  While  the  pow-wow 
was  going  on  some  of  the  riders  man- 
aged to  get  onto  the  back  trail,  where 
they  soon  recruited  300  or  more 
Y^sky  cowboys." 

When  the  big  chief  saw  the  cloud 
of  dust  these  fellows  made  he  de- 
cided against  fighting  and  contented 
himself  with  twenty  head  of  cattle, 
which  the  plainsmen  gladly  gave  to 
him. 

Blanton's  oldest  brother,  James,  was 
with  him  on  this  trip,  which  waS 
completed  successfully  after  the  In- 
dian episode. 

During  his  long  career  as  trail 
driver,  cowman,  bison  hunter,  mer- 
chant, cotton-gin  operator  and  travel- 
ing salesman.  Blanton  has  had  more 
than  enough  thrilling  experiences  to 
fill  a  volume  of  hair-raising  tales. 
Outstanding  among  them,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  chuckles  and  thrills, 
was  the  time  Ham  White  held  up  a 
stagecoach  at  a  place  where  the  road 
forked — one  leading  to  Austin,  the 
other   to   San   Antonio. 

The  Press  Is  Quieted. 

"i  Bat  .on.  thejtagc  »)>  Ixxkhart  and 
was  sitting  next  to  a  newspaperman 
who  had  but  recently  purchased  a 
gun."  Blanton  reminisced.  "He  was 
telling  the  world  that  he  would  not 
subnut  to  a  holdup — ^not  while  he  was 
in  possession  of  that  shiny,  new  pis- 
tol 

"He  was  in  the  midst  of  more  of 
this  bragging  when  the  coach  sud- 
denly stopped.  Ahead  was  a  masked 
man  with  a  wicked-looking  six-gun 
trained  on  us. 

"  'Pile  out!'  he  said.  And  we  piled 
out,  all  of  us,  including  the  news- 
paperman. 

"First  Ham  disarmed  this  fellow, 
pocketing  his  treasured  gun.  Then 
l^p  cleaned  us  out  and  rode  away. 
Can  you  imagine  how  the  bragging 
»'ouii?  "man  felt  during  the  remain- 
'  der  of  that  journev?" 


Indians  were  plentiful  arotind  Aus- 
tin at  that  time.  Blanton  said.  So 
were  road  agents,  the  term  that  de- 
scribed gentlemen  who  gained  their 
livelihood   at  the   point  of  guns. 

Blanton  has  toured  much  of  Texas 
behind  spans  of  spirited  horses — also 
back  of  several  yoke  of  oxen.  For 
several  years  he  was  what  then  was 
known  as  a  drummer,  working  for 
P.  J.  Willis  &  Brother,  in  Galveston. 
While  on  the  road  as  a  drummer 
Blanton's  most  cherished  possession 
was    a    serviceable    raincoat. 

"The  drummers  rigs  never  had 
tops,"  he  explained. 

It  was  at  the  age  of  20  that  Blan- 
ton downed  his  first  bison.  He  was 
with  a  herd  of  cattle  that  were  win- 
tering in  Shackelford  County,  a  spot 
that  was  the  grazing  grounds  for 
many  bison.  His  fellow  rangemen 
figured  he  was  too  young  to  possess 
a  rifle,  one  of  the  requisites  of  a 
bison   hunter. 

Votes  Straight  Democratic. 
Then  one  day  young  Blanton 
bagged  a  prairie  chicken,  using  only 
his  trusty  six-gun.  Later  he  shot 
a  running  deer,  the  bullet  penetrat- 
ing the  spot  where  all  good  marks- 
men  shoot   deer— in    the    head. 

"After  that  piece  of  luck,  for  that 
was  exactly  what  it  was,  they  gave 
me  a  rifle  and  I  managed  to  bring 
down  my  first  bison,"  Blanton  said. 
"They  used  to  kill  bison  for  their 
hides  and  I  have  seen  man.v  a  wagon 
train   loaded   with   these   hides." 

Blanton  was  one  of  those  who  of- 
ficiated at  the  laying  of  the  comer 
stone  of  the  present  Capitol  at  Aus- 
tin. 

Since  1876.  when  he  cast  his  first 
vote  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the 
present  Constitution,  and  for  Samuel 
■filden  for  President,  Blanton  never 
has  missed  voting  in  a  gubernatorial 
or  a  presidential  race. 

"I've  always  voted  a  straight  Dem- 
ocratic ticket."  he  said  proiidlv.  "My 
father  voted  for  Andrew  Jackson." 

The  Blanton  family  was  a  large 
one  when  this  pioneer  Texan  was  a 
boy.  There  were  twelve  children 
then.  Now  there  ^e  six.  James  Blan- 
ton, 90,  of  Bowie,  Ariz.;  Mrs.  Betty 
Burchard,  88,  of  Waxahachie;  Mrs. 
Mattie  McCarthy.  79,  of  Los  Angeles; 
Andrew  B.  Blanton,  81,  of  Whitney! 
and  Mrs.  Emma  Christian.  69,  of  Kyle! 
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W.  N.  Blanton's  Father, 
Active  at  83,  Tells  Of 
Texas  Stage  Coach  Days 

He  Operated  General  Store  and  Says  Everyone 

Paid  Debts;  Describes  Indian  and 

Bandit  Fights. 


BY  REV.  J.  W.  E.  AIREY,  M.  A. 

(Lifetime  Chaplain  of  the  National 
Frontiersmen's  Association.) 

Despite  the  fencing  of  her  plains 
and  the  coming  of  railroads,  Texas 
is  still  a  good  place  in  which  to 
live,  according  to  83-year-oId  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  Blanton  of  Mar- 
shall, who  has  been  visiting  in 
Houston  with  his  son,  W.  N.  Blan- 
ton, of  4500  Caroline,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Memories  of  wild  Indians  and 
buffalo,  of  stage  coach  holdups  and 
the  old  trail  driving  days  are  very 
dear  to  the  soft-voiced  old  gentle- 
man, whose  bright  eyes,  erect 
posture  and  springly  step  belie  his 
years.  But  those  memories  have 
their  place  and  do  not  interfere 
with  the  modern  life  of  the  father 
of  six  children  and  the  grandfather 
of  24. 

Mr.  Blanton  is  living  very  much 
in  the  present.  So  modern  is  he 
th3t  he  smilingly  protested  to  his 
son  that  colonial  homes  and  an- 
tiques are  old-fashioned. 

o    o    o 
Born  In  Texas. 

Born  in  Texas,  Ben  Blanton  is 
the  son  of  the  late  Ransom  Gwynn 
Blanton,  a  Virginian  who  helped 
the  Allen  brothers  launch  Houston 
on  its  path  to  metropolitan 
achievement. 

"Father  was  born  in  1812  and 
was  24  years  old  when  he  came  to 
Texas.  Mother  was  Sarah  Ann 
Veasy  and  she  had  been  born  in 
Alabama  and  at  the  age  of  7  had 
come  to  Texas  with  her  folks,  who 
settled  near  Richmond,  in  Fort 
Bend  County. 

"I  spent  six  years  farming,  but 
decided  I  liked  running  a  general 
store  better.  Things  were  differ- 
ent in  those  days.  It  seemed  like 
everyone  was  honest.  I  did  a  big 
credit  business  and  the  folks  would 
pay  their  debts.  Sometimes  a  man 
would  go  out  on  the  range  and  be 
gone  a  year  or  maybe  two  years, 
but  h(e  would  ccrne  sack  and  pay 
his  debts.  It  was  a  matter  of  hon- 
or, and  people  believed  in  honor. 
Lots  of  times  I  sold  merchandise 
on  credit  to  people  whose  names  I 


didn't-  even  know.  I  didn't  aver- 
age $25  a  year  loss  until  the  rail- 
roads came. 

o   o   o 

Rode  Chisholm  Trail. 

"I  went  up  the  old  Chisholm 
Trail  with  cattle  three  times.  The 
first  time  was  when  I  was  15  years 
old  and  we  drove  a  small  herd  to 
Fort  Scott,  Kan.  Usually  500  ,head 
was  as  many  cattle  as  were  driven 
at  a  time  and  if  we  took  more 
there  was  a  good  chance  of  losing 
them. 

"In  1872,  when  I  was  18  years 
old,  I  had  an  experience  I  never 
forgot.  A  big  bunch  of  us  cow- 
boys were  driving  about  2000 
steers  to  Kansas  and  while  hear 
'The  Nations,'  which  is  now  Okla- 
homa, a  finely  dressed  Indian  chief 
rode  up  and  demanded  100  beeves. 
lie  said  he  had  8000  braves  who 
were  ready  to  fight  if  the  demand 
was  refused.  Meanwhile,  some  of 
our  outfit  managed  to  ride  back 
and  get  help  from  other  outfits  on 
the  trail. 

"When  the  chief  saw  a  cloud  of 
dust  being  kicked  up  by  the  300  or 
more  husky  cowboys  who  were 
riding  up  to  help  us,  he  decided  he 
could  make  out  with  20  steers, 
which  we  gladly  gave  him.  We 
weren't  bothered  any  more  on  that 
trip. 

"In  1874  when  I  was  20  years 
old  we  wintered  a  herd  of  cattle  in 
Shackleford  County,  while  work- 
ing for  Brown  &  Gooden.  There 
wasn't  any  ranch  or  any  fence  in 
those  days,  just  the  open  range. 
When  spring  came  we  started  on 
the  trail  again  for  Kansas.  My 
older  brother,  James,  had  charge 
of  the  outfit.  My  only  weapons 
consisted  of  a  knife  and  a  six-gun. 
They  sorter  figured  I  was  too 
young  to  have  a  rifle. 
o   o    o 

Finally  Gets  Rifle. 

"Well,  one  day  I  shot  a  prairie 
chicken  with  my  six-gun  and  then 
I  shot  a  running  deer.  After  that 
piece  of  luck — and  that's  what  it 
was— they  gave  me  a  rifle.  WeU, 
it  wasn't  long  until  we  ran  into  a 
bunch  of  buffalo  They  were  all 
old    males.      I    suppose    the    poor 
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things  had  been  run  away  from 
tRTmain  herd  by  the  young  bulls^ 

"There  wa^  plenty  of  Ufe  in 
them,  though,  and  they  were  good 
tS  eaV  It  was  when  we  ran  into 
them  that  I  shot  my  first  buffalo. 

"One  of  *he  most  thriUmg  ex- 
neriences  of  my  We  was  when 
the  notorious  Ham  White  held  up 
a  stagecoach  on  which  I  was  nd- 
hig.  I  had  boarded  the  sUge  at 
•Lockhart.  ,         ,,     ,  . 

"The  coach  stopped  suddenly. 
A  wicked  looking  six-gun  was  be- 
ing pointed  at  us  by  a  masked  mar 
who  told  us  all  to,  'Pile  out.'  We 
pUed  out.  We  were  told  to  drop 
our  valuables  on  the  ground  I 
only  had  $3.50,  but  I  dropped  it. 
A  lady  had  a  watch  and  cried  to 
keep  it  because  it  belonged  to 
some  of  her  dead  loved  ones;  so 
Ham  White  gave  it  back  to  her. 

o   o   o 
John  Wesley  Hardin. 

"I  knew  John  Wesley  Hardin, 
too.  I  met  him  first  when  I  was 
a  boy.  I  used  to  see  him  on  the 
trail  driving  cattle.  Later  I  knew 
him  in  Burnett,  San  Saba  County. 

"I  also  knew  Sam  Bass.  I  op- 
erated a  store  in  Round  Rock,  but 
just  happened  to  be  in  Austin  that 
eventful  July  21.  1878,  when  Sam 
was  killed.  Now  there  was  a  young 
man  who  had  lots  of  friends.  He 
was  born  in  Indiana.  Sam  left 
home  in  '69  when  he  was  18  years 
old  and  the  following  year  was  at 
Denton.  He  made  a  little  bit  too 
much  for  his  cwn  good  laciss  a 


Uttle  sorrel  mare.  He  showed  up 
in  the  Black  Hills  and  lost  all  he 
had  in  a  gold  mine. 

"In  order  to  try  to  get  back  on 
his  feet  he  and  some  associates 
robbed  the  Union  Pacific  at  Big 
Spring,  Neb.,  the  night  of  Septem- 
ber 19,  1877.  Besides  what  they 
took  from  the  passengers  the  ban- 
dits got  3000  brand  new  $20  gold 
pieces. 

"Sam  came  on  back  to  Texas 
and  hid  out  around  Denton.  He 
laid  low  until  Washington's  Birth- 
day and  then  he  began  the  great- 
est campaign  of  train  robbing 
Texas  has  ever  known.  Within  50 
days  he  and  his  band  had  held  up 
and  robbed  four  trains  within  a 
radius  of  50  miles  from  Dallas. 

o   o   o 
Raneers  Get  Busy. 

"Maj.  John  B.  Jones  and  the 
Texas  Rangers  then  got  busy  and 
one  of  the  most  sensational  man- 
hunts of  Texas'  history  was  be- 
gun. Rewards  that  were  said  to 
total  $8000  were  offered  for  Sam 
Bass. 

"If  Jim  Murphy  hadn't  betrayed 
Sam  Bass,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  offi- 
cers would  have  gotten  the  bandit 
when  they  did.  He  had  lots  of 
friends  and  had  become  a  sort  of 
idol  of  the  people. 

"When  the  fight  at  Round  Rock 
took  place,  Sam  had  come  in  to 
look  over  the  town  for  the  third 
time  before  robbing  the  bank. 
With  him  were  Seaborn  Barnes, 
Prank  Jackson  and  Jim  Murphy. 
Murphy  had  tipped  off  the  rangeri 
and  on  the  way  in  from  their 
camping  ground  near  the  ceme- 
tery, Jim  Murphy  managed  to 
drop  out  in  Old  Round  Rock.  The 
others  sauntered  into  the  Kopperel 
store,  which  was  next  door  to  the 
bank,  and  were  buying  some  to- 


bacco and  talking  with  the  clerk, 
Simon  Jude,  when  Deputy  Sheriff 
Grimes  of  Williamson  County  and 
Morris  Moore  walked  in. 

o    o   o 
Grimes  Slain. 

"Grimes  put  his  hand  on  Barnes, 
asking  him  if  he  had  a  gun.  Then 
the  fighting  started.  Sam  Basi 
said,   Yes!  I  have  two  guns.' 

"Grimes  was  killed  instantly  and 
Moore  was  shot  through  the  lungs. 
Sam  Bass  was  shot  through  the 
hand  and  as  the  robbers  made  a 
dash  for  their  horses,  other  offi- 
cers opened  fire  on  them. 

"Seaborn  Barnes  was  shot 
througB  the  head  just  as  they 
reached  their  horses  and  Bass  w*s 
mortally  wounded.  '  Ficnk-  j:ack- 
son  helped  him  mou«»t'  znd-hakl 
■bim  in  the  saddle  a#  -Jiey  roda 
away  in  a  fusillade  of  bullets. 

"They  found  Sam  lying  on  the 
ground  under  a  large  tree  ^t  the 
edge  of  a  prairie  north  of  town 
the  next  day.  He  held  up  his 
hand  as  the  officers  approached 
and  said  weakly,  'Don't  shoot.  I 
am  the  man  you  are  looking  for. 
I  am  Sam  Bass.' 

"Well,  it's  too  bad  it  turned  out 
that  way,  but  Sam  was  an  orphan 
boy  with  no  loving  parents  to 
guide  him.  I'm  thankful  that  all 
six  of  my  children  have  turned 
out  like  they  have." 

Benjamin  Harold  Blanton  of 
Russellville,  Ark.,  is  the  oldest  son 
and  W.  N.  Blanton  of  Houston  is 
the  second  boy.  Robert  Bernard 
Blanton  of  the  Paris  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  the  third  son  and 
Edward  Lee  Blanton  of  Waco  is 
the  youngest.  The  two  daughters 
of  Ben  P.  Blanton  are  Mrs.  Oscar 
Wallace  of  Erick,  Okla.,  and  Mrs. 
Cordious  Mosley  of  Marshall,  with 
whom  he  makes  his  home. 


B.F,  Blanton  Recalls  Early  Texas 
Days  of  Daring  Indian  Raids  and 
Bandit  Exploits  of  Mr.  Ham  White 


Dust  of  thundering  buffalo  herds 
hrs  cleared  and  Indians  shout  their 
v-r  whoops  no  more. 

But  B.  F.  Blanton,  83-year-old  vet- 
eran of  the  famous  Chlsholm  trail, 
makes  few  trips  into  the  exciting 
land  o£  yesterday,  so  busy  is  he  in 
keeping  up  with  the  present. 

Son  of  Ransom  Gwynn  Blanton,  a 
Virginian  who  helped  the  Allen 
b.-others  found  this  city,  Mr.  Blan- 
ton readily  recalls  the  Texas  of  yes- 
teryears, when  the  big  cities  of  to- 
day were  but  feeding  grounds  for 
vast  herds  of  buffalo,  or  the  stamp- 
ing ground  for  large  tribes  of  In- 
dians. 

In  Houston  visiting  his  son,  W. 
K.  Blanton,  manager  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Mr.  Blanton  Sat- 
urday recalled  hair-raising  experi- 
ences of  his  youth  in  "wild  and 
woolly"  Texas. 

Robbed  by  Bandit. 

There  was  "Ham"  White,  one  of 
the  truly  bad  "hombres"  of  his  boy- 
hood. Once  the  bandit  made  him 
"shell  out"  as  he  gazed  into  the 
yawning  muzzle  of  a  "six-gun." 

And  there  was  the  time,  when  he 
was  driving  on  the  Chisholm  trail, 
that  a  band  of  Indians  gave  the 
cowboys  the  alternative  of  losing 
Steers  or  scalps.  But  we  didn't  lose 
our  scalps  and — the  Indians  didn't 
get  many  beeves,"  he  smiled. 

Mr.  Blanton  was  born  in  Colorado 
county  near  what  now  is  Fayette- 
ville.  "There  were  Indians  a-plenty, 
and  when  they  ran  short  of  sup- 
plies, they  would  raid  nearby  herds. 
If  a  person  offered  resistance,  they 
would  fight.  But  folks  didn't  resist 
them  very  often   ..." 

Moonlight  nights — today  the  sub- 
ject of  romantic  song  and  verse — 
were  the  terror  of  pioneers.  On  such 
nights  the  Indians  would  go  about 
depleting  herds  of  stock  or  taking 
scalps. 

Would  Stay  Awake. 

"I  recall  how  my  mother  would 
stay  awake  on  nights  when  the 
moon  was  riding  high  in  the  sky," 
he  said.  "I  didn't  do  much  sleeping, 
either,  on  such  nights." 

Fortunately,  the  Indians  only  mo- 
lested the  Blanton  stock  occasion- 
ally. 

"Once  my  father  came  close  to 
having  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with  a 
brave,  but  he  didn't  seem  to  be  as 
courageous  as  Indian  braves  were 
painted.  Dad  heard  a  noise  in  the 
corral,  and  went  to  Investigate.  As 
he  reached  for  a  rope  on  which  he 
knew  a  horse  was  tethered,  the  In- 
dian reached,  also.  Their  hands  met. 
The  Indian  grunted  and  darted 
away." 

The  Blantons  moved  to  the  west- 
ern part  of  Hayes  county  In  1858, 
where  was  established  the  Dripping 
Springs  post  office  on  the  Blanton 
land. 

That  was  "civilized"  country,  com- 
pared to  the  other.  Yet  there  were 
no  schools,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
got  their  eiJuCBtlon  as  best  they 
could.  Mr.  Blanton's  father  hired  a 
teacher  to  come  to  the  home.  Be- 
fore  long,   children   from   an    parts 


F.  BLANTON. 


Of  the  country  were  trooping  to  his 
house  to  learn  "readin,  wrltin'  and 
'rithmetic." 

Cowboy  at   15. 
When  he  was  15,  this  hardy  pio- 
neer  made   his   first   drive   on    the 


historic  Chlsholm  trail.  Astride  his 
paint  pony,  young  Blanton  and  sev- 
eral other  youths  drove  a  herd  of 
steers   to   Fort   Scott,   Kan. 

In  these  days,  they  could  not 
drive  large  herds,  as  In  later  years. 
"We  never  took  more  than  500  at 
a  time,  because  if  we  had  more,  we 
stood  the  chance  of  losing  most  of 
them." 

During  the  long  period  in  which 
he  served,  variously,  as  trail  driver, 
cowman,  buffalo  hunter,  merchant, 
cotton  gin  operator  and  traveling 
salesman,  Mr.  Blanton  has  had  more 
than  enough  thrilling  experiences  to 
fill  a  volume.  Unforgettable  is  the 
time  Ham  White  held  up  the  stage 
coach  at  a  point  where  the  road 
forked  off  in  the  directions  of  Aus- 
tin and  San  Antonio. 

"I  got  on  the  stage  at  Lockhart. 
and  was  sitting  next  to  a  news- 
paper man  who  had  recently 
bought  a  gun.  He  was  telling 
everyone  that  he  would  never  sub- 
mit to  a  holdup — not  while  he  was 
in  possession  of  his  new,  shiny  re- 
volver. 

Coach   Halted. 

"In  the  midst  of  this  bragging, 
the  coach  came  to  a  stop.  A  masked 
man  with  a  wicked-looking  six-gun 
moved  in  on  us,  and  ordered  us  to 
'pile  out.' 

"All  of  us  'piled  out.'  including 
the  newspaper  man." 

First  Ham  disarmed  the  man, 
pocketing  the  treasured  gun.  Then 
he  "cleaned"  the  others  and  gal- 
loped away. 

At  20,  Mr.  Blanton  downed  his 
first  buffalo.  He  was  with  a  herd 
of  cattle  wintering  in  Shackleford 
county,  grazing  grounds  for  many 
buffalo  herds.  His  fellow  range- 
men  had  insisted  that  he  was  too 
young  to  possess  a  rifle — requisite 
of  a  buffalo  hunter. 

One  day  Blanton  bagged  a  prairie 
chicken,  using  only  his  trusty  six- 
gun.  Later,  he  shot  a  running  deer, 
the  bullet  penetrating  the  spot 
where  all  good  marksmen  shoot 
deer — the  brain. 

After  that,  he  was  given  a  rifle 
and  he  managed  to  bring  down  his 
first  buffalo. 

Mr.  Blanton  was  one  of  the  men 
who  officiated  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner  stone  of  the  present  capltol 
at  Austin. 

Since  the  middle  '70's,  when  he 
cast  his  first  vote  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  present  state  con- 
stitution, and  for  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
for  president,  he  has  never  missed 
voting  in  a  gubernatorial  or  presi- 
dential  election. 

"I  have  always  voted  a  straight 
Democratic  ticket."  he  said  proudly. 
"My  father  voted  for  Andrew  Jack- 
son." 

The  Blanton  family  was  a  large 
one— 12  children.  Of  that  number, 
six  are  living.  There  is  James 
Blanton  of  Bowie,  Ariz.,  who  is  90. 
Mrs.  Betty  Burchard  of  Waxahachie 
is  88.  Mrs.  Mattie  McCarthy  of  Los 
Angeles  is  79.  Andrew  B.  Blanton 
of  Whitney  is  81.  The  "baby"  of 
the  family  is  Mrs.  Emma  Cluisiian 
of  Kyle.    She  Is  "only  69, 
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Moving  to  Cleburne  to  afford  his  children  the  advantage 
of  better  schoals,  Ben  ?.  Blanton  bought  this  store  in 
1909.   He  was  forced  to  sell  it  back  to  the  original  owner 
in  1911. 


Col.  E.  D.  Nix,  former  United  States  Marshall  of  the 
Oklahoma  Territory  and  the  man  who  fired  the  shot  that 
opened  the  Cherokee  Strip,  visited  with  Benjamin  F. 
Blanton  when  they  both  attended  the  National  Frontiers- 
Ken's  Association  in  Houston  in  1937.  Blanton  headed  the 
committee  to  mark  the  Chisholm  Trail  routes. 


Waco,    Texas, 
March  9th,    1923. 


Mr.    W.    fl.   Blanton, 

Amarillo,    Texas. 

My  dear  Son, 

It  has  been  the   custom,    and  is  today, 
with  a  great   many  fathers,    to  give   their  sons  a  Code    of  Moral 
Ethics  or  a  Code   of  iSusiness  Kules,    but   I   am  not  giving  you 
either,    knowing  that  you  have   neber  departed   from  your  ohild- 
hood   training   that  your  Dear  Mother,    so   indelibly   stamped   on 
your  tender  minds,    that   it    is   not   possible  you  will   ever  depart 
from  them  or  need   any  reminder  of  them. 

YOU  are   so  well   trained   and   experienced 
in  a  business  line,    that   I    feel  sure  I    cannot   give  you   or  say 
anything  that  would  enlighten  you   in  the   least   in  that   line, 
so   I    am  sending  you  a  toast   that   I   prepared   some  time  back, 
hoping  one   day  soon,    I  would  have  all  of  you  at  my  festival 
table,    and    read    it   to  you,    but   realizing  that    it   is   too   remote 
to  have   all  of  you  together  at   one  time,    i   am  mailing  you  a 
copy  of  my   toast,    and   I   hope  you  will   receive    it    in  the  loving 
spirit   it   is  given,    and   you  will   file    it   away   in  your  family 
archives,    along  with   one   of  like   nature,    from  yourself  to  your 
sons* 

Affectionately, 
Your  Father, 


^    Your  j;"ather. 


A  TOAST     -   By  B.   P.   Blanton, 
At  Waco,    Texas, 

to 
Hie  foar  sons. 
On  a  Sonfest  Day, 


Here   Is  hoping  that  you  will  reverance  Uod  all  the  days 
of  your  life  and  give   Him  the    best  that   is   in  you;    and   none  of 
my  boys  will  ever  let  any  permiscious  and  lothsome  habit  get 
the  mastery  over  them.  \ie   naturally  and  necessarily  have  two 

internal  Masters,   Desire  and  Keeessity,    they  are   our  masters  and 
guides* 

Desire  often  prompts  us  to  do  things  that  we  need  not 
necessarily  do.  Necessity   often  Gompells  us  to  do  that  which 

we  may  not  desire  to  do.       But,    one   or  the   other,    or  the  two 
combined,    incites  ever  action  in  our  vital  career. 

The  natural  desires  within  us  are  enough  to  utilize  our 
energies  and  keep  us  busy  without   our  habitually  acquiring  un- 
natural ones,    which  tend  to  lead   to  depravity;    debauchery  and    ruin. 
A   cultivated  appetite   or  desire   becomes  more  dectorial  and  com- 
manding than  the  natural  ones,  and  are  harder  to  resist,    and  they 
who  cultivate  them  make  slaves  of  themselves  instead  of  being  free 
men* 

I   also  hope  that  you  will  never  be  guilty  of  a  mean  dis- 
honest act  that  would  reflect  disrespect  to   the  memory  of  your 
Dear  Sainted  Mother  or  the   dishonor  of  your  Father. 

ARGUMENT 


Necessity  says  we  need  good  houses  to  protect  us  from 
inclement  weather.  Desire  prompted  by  custom,    pride,    etc., 

without   calculating  the  cost,    finish,    etc. 

Necessity  says  we  must  have  nourishing  wholesome  food 
to  promote   growth   repair,    waste   and   give  us  strength  for  nec- 
essary service.  Desire   says  flavor  it  highly,    serve  it  in 
fancy  dishes* 

Necessity   says  we  must  have  pure  water  to  drink.       Culti- 
vated desire   says  tone  it  up  with  1;incture8  of  hell  fire,    then 
the  debt   is  to  be  paid,    you  owe  the  Devil. 


iM^^Sdi-^  YU^i^uy^  fl/a^fj^n^  Mu.Ayyxy  f^cuU 

-/l^  /t2^i-  yvumr^^  -^-otr^-^^hMX.  uHuJ^U^ 
Ton  ^^^juo  al^,  ACtttA-  i^J-j-a^yuU^  do  Cn^  tt. 


•pyiyv^,    i^  jb-  "Mil  ^  lU^  -QbopiJ^ty'  Uh^^ 

'iiu^  -^tL'-^A/o  lA/t~uijyt^<^  WL  Jjlfj  it^  U^Th^ 
Aa^-^^^  Xu.  IctyyU^  lyV  IfljMf  ^rV\X  4^&  u/^^  Ju.^ 

7^  cui -up-  J^ou  ob,.y~yLu>^  -IrttZi 


"iny  UM^^-M^  -nuiATOo  yidiih^yr^  ^t^-M-tv^  "4" 

To^i^W/  <:lt^y^ -^Jn^^ 


Tyi/djA^   r4u^    dyUM^    iuj-^^     'Ml    iocdIciJU  d{  7kl  ^Ut4JL> 


ex.  (yyulMZs  liyCuyLAMj  JIajO  'i-a^oo^M~^o  (XUj^  ^ 


A~^ 


r. 


tuTO^ 


I 


"^  ^  ^-t^^j^^^^j'^^Z^  de^i/y^  4o-g-hyi/  %oaA^  fHifi^Xm^i^nz^'i^  UuMj-o-^^y^^cL^ 

AJKM-  ,   XxX-  -ilM^^UM^ M-(^     UyCLM^,  '0~<^aXA     M'4>-c^^^lMJ    ^i4/ Z/>tJI>h^^  *- 

\f         '  fj  /^  /H 

-MJX/U)Aa}-    "^J-  CoiAykuZltyUi  t^Oylh-    LLiy\j(hiAy    t^U^'iJuo  ILuiA^ 


From  the  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram,  June  2,  1935  - 

Andrew  Elanton,  79,  of  whitney  (left)  saw  for  the  first  time  in  hO 
years  a  sister,  Mrs.  J.  L.  McCarty,  76,  of  Glendora ,  Calif,  (second 
from  right)   Also  present  for  the  reunion  were  another  sister,  Mrs. 
Betty  Burchard,  87,  of  Waxahachie  (second  from  left,)and  a  brother, 
Benjamin  F.  Blanton,  8l,  of  Marshal,  (right).   The  three  Texas  rerr.bers 
of  the  family  were  brought  here  by  Mrs.  Perry  Frown  of  Waxahachie, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Betty  Burchard.   Mrs.  McCarty  is  visiting  her  daughters, 
Mrs.  Walter  C.  Stiles  (Bess  Ghappell)  of  5C0^  Meadowbrook  Drive  and 
Mrs.  Will  S.  Wood  Sr.  of  511  Hawkins. 

--Photo  courtesy  Amasa  Elanton  Chappell,  1136  S.  Fvanston, 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma  7^1CH 


Who  Was  You  From  Home? 

The  sturdy  male-dominated  German  families,  who  were  a  part  of 
Texas  Colonization  from  the  earliest  days  when  Baron  de  Bastrop 
assisted  Stephen  F.  Austin,  had  a  quaint,  direct  manner  of  estab- 
lishing family  connections. 

Their  social  conversation  with  the  lady  of  the  house  was 
frequently  started  with  the  inquiry,  "Who  was  you  from  home?" 

In  the  family  Bibles  we  have  checked,  more  often  than  we 
care  to  admit  the  maiden  name  of  the  mother  was  never  recorded. 

Herewith  are  some  of  the  genealogical  records  of  the  families 
of  mothers  whose  maiden  names  were  Blanton,  as  well  as  those  who 
married  Blantons. 

This  is  just  the  beginning  of  the  search  for  all  the  limbs 
of  the  family  tree.  At  the  time  of  publication  we  have  not  located 
the  names  of  the  mother  and  father  of  Ransom  Gwynn  Blanton--althcugh 
family  notes  indicate  that  they  moved  from  Tazewell  County,  Virginia 
to  South  Carolina  in  the  early  l800s,  then  moved  to  Hancock  County, 
Georgia . 

From  there  Ransom  Gwynn  Blanton,  his  brothers  William  and 
John  B.,  and  two  sisters,  Annie  Tidwell  and  Martha  Canafax,  came 
to  Texas--some  to  meet  tragedy,  others  to  fulfill  the  destiny  of 
a  new  empire. 

One  of  the  matriarchs  for  Halls,  Veazeys  and  Blantons  was 
Patience  Hall,  wife  of  Samuel  Hall  of  Hancock  County,  Georgia.  She 
outlived  her  husband  by  30  years  and  left  a  memorable  imprint  on 
her  children,  grandchildren  and  all  her  descendants.  Yet  her  maiden 
name  is  not  recorded. 

This  compilation  is  very  incomplete.   Even  the  Gorton  Family 
Record,  which  begins  when  Samuel  Gorton  brought  his  family  to  Boston 
in  March,  1636  —  just  four  years  after  the  Massachussets  Colony 
was  established,  is  reported  to  have  only  one-fifth  of  the  descendants 
recorded  when  the  13,000  entries  were  published  in  1907. 

It  is  devoutly  hoped  that  those  who  are  interested  will  continue 
to  supply  family  connections,  narratives  of  family  history,  and 
maintain  the  connections  of  Blantons,  Veazeys,  Izzards,  Burchards, 
Kuykendalls,  Chappells,  Christians,  Neals,  Tressiders,  Moseleys, 
Wallaces,  Gortons,  Wynns,  Mayers,  Struwes,  and  welcome  to  many  morel 


The  geneologlcal  material  compiled  here  is  a  result  of  information 
gathered  by  William  Neal  Blanton^  Amasa  Blanton  Chappell^  Charles  E.  Struve, 
Ike  Hall,  Buford  E,  Tressider  and  Alma  Sawtelle  Wynn,  with  added  individual 
family  records. 


RANSOM  GWYM  BLANTON     born  l8l4  in  Kershaw  District,  South  Caroline.  His 

parents  moved  the  family  to  Hancock  County,  Georgia, 
sometime  after  l820.  In  l833  he  moved  to  West  Point, 
Georgia,  where  his  brother, William  Bleinton,  had  opened  a  general  merchandise  store 
in  1830,  one  year  after  the  trading  post  was  established.  William,  Ransom  G.  and 
John  B.  Blanton  came  to  Texas  in  l837.  A  sister,  Ann  Blanton,  who  married  a  man 
named  Tidwell,  came  to  Texas  a  year  earlier,  settling  in  the  San  Augusting  area. 
Another  sister,  Martha  Smith  Blanton, married  Rev.  J.  A.  Canafax  in  Tallapoosa 
County,  Alabama,  July  27,  1845,  and  moved  to  Texas  in  184T.  She  died  in  Weather- 
ford,  Parker  County,  on  January  6,  l893« 

* 
Ransom  Gwynn  Blanton  joined  a  Ranger  force  for  twelve  months,  helped  move  settlers 
from  Waco  Village  to  Franklin  because  of  Indian  Raids.  Worked  with  his  brothers 
in  Houston  two  years,  moved  to  Richmond,  Fort  Bend  County,  in  l84o,  worked  as  a 
carpenter.  Bought  a  fann  in  Brazoria  County  with  James  Veazey  in  l843,  operated 
it  two  years.  Meirried  James'  sister,  Sarah  Ann  Veazey,  at  San  Felipe,  Austin 
County,  on  January  9,  18^5,  and  lived  there  until  late  in  18^9,  when  he  moved 
to  Colorado  County,  Elected  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Precinct  3,  Colorado  County, 
in  1850.  Reelected  in  I852  and  I854.  Elected  County  Commissioner,  Precinct  3, 
in  1856. 

Moved  family  to  Hays  County  in  I858,  established  post  office  at  Dripping  Springs," 
where  he  served  as  postmaster.  Justice  of  the  Peace,  County  Commission  and  County 
Tax  Assessor  and  Collector,  all  at  the  same  time.  ■ 

Moved  to  a  ranch  four  miles  south  of  Austin  in  Travis  County  in  I866,  then  to  a 
ranch  25  miles  east  of  Austin  (Tonite  Ranch)  in  I868. 

Moved  to  Brushy  Creek,  five  miles  south  of  Hutto,  in  Williamson  County,  in  I87I. 
Died  there  October  l4,  I881,  buried  in  Shiloh  Cemetary. 


SARAH  ANN  VEAZEY         born  December  9,  I827,  at  Montgranery  Alabama.  Married 

Ransom  Gwynn  Blanton  on  Janviary  9,  19^5,  at  San  Felipe, 
Austin  County,  Republic  of  Texas.  Died  September,  I88O, 

at  Brushy  Creek,  near  Hutto,  Williamson  County.  Buried  in  Shiloh  Cemetary, 

Williamson  County,  Texas. 


To  them  were  bom: 

Mary  Ann  (Mollle)  Blanton,born  December  23,  19^5,  in  San  Felipe,  Austin  County, 

Republic  of  Texas.  Married  Nicholas  Izzard  in  1866 
at  Dripping  Springs,  Hays  County,  Texas. 


James  Slant on 


born  January  1,  1848,  at  San  Felipe,  Austin  County, 
State  of  Texas.  Married  Bettie  Burns  in  I876.  Estab- 
lished ranch  in  Tom  Greene  County  (later  divided  into 
Coke  County),   His  wife  died  in  I906.  Moved  to 
Arizona  with  children.  Died  in  I9H. 

Texana  Elizabeth  Blanton  born  October  11,  19^8,  in  San  Felipe,  Austin  County, 

Texas,  Married  Phineas  Burchard  in  I868. 

John  Alexander  (Jack)  Blanton,  born  April  1,  I85I,  in  Colorado  County.  Opened 

the  first  store  in  Hut to  in  I879.  Married  Nettie  Hutto 
in  1881.  Moved  to  Beaumont  in  I900.  They  had  seven 
boys  and  one  girl.  He  died  in  June,  1912,  buried  at 
Hutto.  (One  of  sons  of  Willys  G.  Blanton) 


America  Josephine  Blanton,  born  October,  I853,  in  Colorado  County. 

James  Wyatt  Kuykendall  in  I873. 


Married 


Benjamin  Franklin  Blanton,  born  February  2,  I855,  in  Colorado  County.  Married 

Hattie  Deal  at  Kingsbury,  Guadalupe  County,  Texas,  March 
10,  1881.  They  had  one  child,  Hattie  Deal  Blanton.  The 
mother  died  in  childbirth  on  February  2,  I882.   He  then 
married  Lou  Jane  Neal  at  Troy,  Bell  County,  Texas,  on 
October  13,  I886.  She  died  at  Waco  on  March  1,  19 I6. 


He  died  on  September  h,   1938,  at  Paris,  Texas,  and  was 
buried  at  Waco,  Texas,  in  Oakwood  Cemetery. 


Andrew  Bray  Blanton 


Martha  Harriet  Blanton 


Robert  Veazey  Blanton 


Emma  Blanton 


born  February  15,  I857,  in  Colorado  County,  Texas, 
fanned  most  of  his  life.  Lived  at  Whitney,  Texas. 


He 


born  May  21,  I859,  at  Dripping  Springs,  Hiys  County, 
Texas.  Married  Amasa  Burchard  Chappell  September  30, 
1876, 

born  March  4,  I86I,  in  Dripping  Springs,  Hays  County. 
Did  not  marry.  Died  in  California  in  1932, 

born  October  26,  I868,  in  Travis  County,  four  miles 
South  of  Austin.  Married  Buchanan  Christian  December  12, 
1886. 


A  daughter,  Bvalyn,  born  in  I865,  died  in  infancy.  Another  daughter,  Sarah  I^ah 
Blanton,  born  in  I863,  died  of  a  poisonous  snake  bite  at  the  age  of  15 . 


HALL  -   VEAZEY  -   BLAOTON 


4 


HUGH  HALL 


SAKAH  HALL 


JAMES  HALL 


SAMUEL  HALL 


LEAH  HALL  WINGATE 


was  born  about  1705  in  North  Ireland.  He  vas  probably 
the  son  of  James  Hall  and  the  grandson  of  Rev.  Henry 
Hall,  He  acquired  land  from  William  Penn's  heirs  in 
Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvemia  by  deed  dated  March  12, 
17^0.  He  died  in  I857,  and  his  will  was  recorded  in 
Lancaster  County  March  I6,  1758.   He  married 

born  about  I705  in  North  Ireland.  She  died  in  I783, 
and  her  will  was  recorded  in  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylx 
May  1,   1783. 

They  had  seven  sons,  Thomas,  George,  JAMES j  Hugh, 
Samuel,  William  and  John,  and  one  daughter.  Rose, 

was  born  about  1730  in  North  Ireland.  He  apparently 
returned  to  Ireland  for  schooling  and  returned  with 
wife  and  son,  James,  about  1750,  Moved  to  Edgecombe 
County,  North  Carolina;  to  Sumter  County,  South  Caroline 
about  1775^  s^nd  to  Newberry  County,  South  Carolina,  in 
I78I;  to  Washington  County,  Georgia,  about  1791^  later 
Jefferson  County,  then  Hancock  County.  Served  as  prival 
in  Brandon's  Regiment  in  the  South  Carolina  Militia. 
Died  in  182^+.  No  will.  Administration  book  L-580, 
Distribution  to  children  of  Samuel  Hall  book  M,  pages 
439-632  and  others.  Wife,  Sarah,  was  born  about  1730  ir 
North  Ireland  and  died  in  Georgia.  Their  children  were 
James,  Joel  and  SAMUEL,  and  several  daughters. 

was  born  about  I75U  in  North  Carolina.  He  married  and 
stayed  in  North  Carolina,  became  port  officer  in 
Carteret  County,  moved  to  Sparta,  Georgia  in  1797>  becan 
Coroner  and  then  Captain  of  the  Militia.  He  served  as 
a  private  in  the  North  Carolina  Militia,  Voucher  2159 • 
He  died  in  Hancock  County,  Georgia  in  l8l4.  and  his  Will 
is  recorded  in  Book  H,  page  99,  Hancock,  Georgia.  His 
wife.  Patience,  was  born  in  North  Carolina  about  175^ 
and  died  in  idkk   in  Hancock  County,  Georgia.  Patience 
Hall's  Will  is  recorded  in  Book  Q,  page  253^  Hancock 
County,  Georgia. 

Their  children  were  Samuel,  Wingate,  James,  Joseph, 
Theodore,  Elijah,  daughters  Tabitha,  Peggy,  LEAH,  Harrie 
and  Sarah. 

daughter  of  Samuel  and  Patience  Hall,  was  born  on 
October  I6,  180I,  in  Hancock  County,  Georgia.  She  died 
September  I8,  18^3, in  Texas,  She  married,  on  Feb,  13,  1 


JESSE  HOLLINGSWDRTH  VEAZEY,  born  January  31,  1795,  in  Hancock  County,  Georgia. 

He  died  in  Texas  on  October  3>  18^4-5, 

Their  first  ten  children  were  bom  near  Montgomery 
Alabama.  They  moved  to  Texas  in  183^,  Four  children 


died  in  August  and  October  of  18^+2.  Leah  Hall  Veazey  died  three  days  after  birth 
of  her  daughter,  Leah,  almost  a  year  before  her  monther.  Patience  Hall,  died. 


Their  children  were; 
Andrev  Veazey 
Samuel  Veazey 
Patience  W.  Veazey 
Elizabeth  Veazey 
James  H.  Veazey 

Robert  C.  Veazey 


SABAH  AM  VEAZEY 

Elijah  Veazey 
John  C.  Veazey 

Mary  Jane  Veazey 
America  Veazey 


William  B.  Veazey 
Jesse  M.  Veazey 
Samuel  Veazey 
Leah  M.  Veazey 


born  December  22,  I817,  died  July  20,  1846. 

bom  December  13,  I819,  died  December  20,  I819, 

Bom  December  13,  I82O,  died  November  20,  l822, 

born  November  I8,  1922 

Born  December  I8,  I823.  Married  Lizzie  Perry  in  I850, 
built  home  in  Houston,  north  of  Buffalo  Bayou,  acquired 
property,  died  January  1,  I898,  No  children. 

Bom  March  13,  I826.  When  Civil  War  came,  he  went  to 
Monterrey,  Mexico,  for  four  years.  Returned,  married 
Widow  Watson,  with  half  league  of  land  in  Burlseon 
County,  settled  there  in  1877»  farmed.   Died  June  25, 
1890. 

Born  December  3 ,   1827.  Married  Reinsom  Gwynn  Blanton 
on  January  9,  18^5.  Died  in  Williamson  County  in 
September  of  I880. 

Born  January  2,  I830,  farmed  in  Navarro  County. 

Born  October  5,  1831.  Joined  Confederate  Army,  fought 
through  war,  settled  at  Oenaville  in  Bell  County.  Died 
August  22,  1877. 

Born  May  17,  1833.  Died  October  15,  l842. 

Born  January  30,  1835  in  Brazoria  County.  Married  Joe 
Bray  in  I856.  They  moved  to  Oenaville,  Bell  County,  in 
1868.  Accumiaated  property.  She  died  in  1915.  He  died 
in  1925  at  age  of  97.  Left  property  to  Church  of  Christ 
Orphanage  in  Luling. 

Born  June  8,  I836,  died  October  I8,  1^2., 

born  April  20,  I838,  died  AuguBt  31,  18^2. 

Born  December  2h ,   l84o,  died  August  22,  l8i+2. 

Bom  September  15,  18^3.  (Her  mother  died  three  days  later). 


BIANTON  -  IZZARD 


Mary  Ann  (Mollie)  Blanton  ,  born  December  23,  18^5,  at  San  Felipe^  Austin 

County,  Republic  of  Texas.  Married  in  1866  at  Dripping 
Springs,  Hays  County,  Texas,  to 


I 


I 


Nicholas  Izzard 
Elizabeth  Izzard 
Mamie  Izzard 
Charles  Izzard 
Ben  Izzard 


lived  in  Los  Angeles,  California 
lived  with  Elizabeth 
was  a  New  York  State  truck  farmer 
moved  to  Tucson,  Arizona 


James  Blanton 

Betty  Burns 

to  them  were  born: 


BLANTON  -  BURNS 

born  January  1,  1848,  at  San  Felipe,  Austin  County, 
State  of  Texas,  Married  in  I876,  to 

of  Williamson  County 


Greenup  Blanton 
Buford  Ransom  Blanton 
Lou  EUa  Blanton 
Maggie  Blanton 
Zvila  Blanton 


of  Tucson,  Arizona 

died  in  1930 

married  and  moved  to  Idaiio 

married  a  man  named  Smith,  railroad  engineer  at 
Monahans 


Louis  B\irns  Blajiton 


rancher  at  Wilcox,  Arizona 


BLANTON  -  BUBCHARD 

Amasa  Franklin  Burchard   born  November  28,  1799,  and  his  wife,  Hannah,  came 

to  Texas  in  1835  from  Cambria,  Niagara  County,  New 
York,  with  their  three  children  (Phineas,  Fidelia  and 
Ann  Elizabeth),  He  joined  with  J,  G.  W.  Pierson,  Colbert  Baker  and  Robert 
Stevenson  in  acquiring  seventy-eight  acres  of  land  which  they,  on  December  2, 
1835^  "laid  out  into  a  town  to  be  named  the  town  of  Independence".  He  died  on 
August  28,  1837^  by  drowning  while  attempting  to  float  his  household  good  across 
a  river  on  a  raft.  He  is  buried  in  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Austin,  Texas.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Hannah  was  known  as  Hannah  B.  Pierce. 


Phineas  Burchard 


Fidelia  Burchard 


Ann  Elizabeth  Burchsird 


married  Elizabeth  Texana  Blanton  (see  below), 

married  Colonel  Reuben  M.  Potter  and  they  had  one 
daughter,  Jenny,  who  died  unmarried  and  without  issue. 

married  George  T.  Chappell  and  they  had  four  children 
(Marh  Emily,  Amasa  B, ,  William  and  Fidelia).  Amasa 
Burchard  Chappell  married  Martha  Harriett  Blanton, 
sister  of  Elizabeth  T.  Blanton,  who  married  Phineas  Burchard. 


Phineas  Burchsird 


PHINEAS  -  BURCHARD 

born  January  k,  1824,  married  Elizabeth  Texana  Blanton 
at  Austin,  Texas,  on  May  3,  I868.  Died  June  25,  1902, 
buried  at  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Austin,  Texas. 


Elizabeth  Texana  Blanton  born  October  11,  18^9,  in  San  Felipe,  Austin  County, 

Texas.  Married  Phineas  Burchard  at  Austin,  Texas,  on 
May  3,  1868.  Died  February  15,  1939,  and  buried  in 
Oakwood  Cemetery,  Austin,  Texas. 


Ten  children  were  born  to  them: 


Aurelia  Burchard 

Phineas  Burchard,  Jr. 

Amasa  Burchard 

Mary  Elizabeth  Burchard 


Fisher,  lived  in  New  Mexico  and  had 


married  

six  children, 

born  in  I873.  Lived  in  California  and  had  one  child. 

born  in  I87I,  Died  unmarried  and  without  issue. 

born  in  I875.  Married  C.  N.  Sharpe  and  had  three 
children  (C.N. ,Jr, ,  Norvell  and  Margaret  Sharpe  Davis). 
Later  mea-ried  Ernst  Joseph  Mayer  and  had  one  son,  James 
E,  Mayer  of  Houston,  Texas, 


Reuben  M,  (Monte)  Bur chard  born  in  I877.  Married  Elizabeth  (Bessie)  

and  had  four  children  (R.M. ,Jr.,  (Manny),  Elizabeth 
Burchard  Sparks,  Owen  and  John).  Elizabeth  and  her 
husband,  Crockett  Sparks,  live  in  Clovis,  New  Mexico. 
Manny  and  John  live  in  Austin.  Owen  lives  in  San 
Antonio . 

Sarah  Emily  (Sallie)  Burchard  born  in  I880.  Married  C.  A.  Shuford,  San 

Angelo,  Texas,  and  had  seven  children,  (Bruce,  Acy, 
and  Mamie  Lee  live  in  Dallas.  Jozell  lives  in  San 
Antonio.  Billy  lives  in  New  Jersey.  Grace  lives  in 
Borger,  Texas.  One  daughter  died  in  childbirth.) 


Alb in  Burchard 


born  in  I885.  Died  unmarried  and  without  issue. 


I 


Martha  Lee  (Mattie)  Burchard  Married  Perry  Brown,  Cleburne,  Texas,  Later  moved 

to  Waxahachie,  Texas,  Had  no  children,  but  reared 
two  of  her  husbands  nieces,  Wynelle  Brown  and  Ella 
Belle  Brown. 


Ada  Gwynn  Burchard 


Annie  Gladys  Burchard 


born  1888.  Married  Carl  Bones,  lived  in  Austin,  Texas, 
and  had  three  children  (Zutella,  James  and  Carl,  Jr., 
deceased), 

born  in  I89I,  on  July  Uth,  Married  Reinhardt  Struwe, 
Jr, ,  Caldwell,  Texas,  Had  two  children  (Charles  B, 
of  Garland,  Texas,  and  Robert  Malcolm  of  Boise, 
Idaho).   Later  married  John  A.  Sloan  of  Temple,  Texas. 


i 


BURCHARD  -  CHAPPELL 


Anasa  Burchard  Chappell   born  September  6,  I851,  It  is  believed  in  Milam 

County ,  Texas.  Son  of  George  T,  (]happell  and  Ann 
Elizabeth  Burchard  Chappell  (sister  of  Phineas 

Burchard.  Married  Martha  Harriet  Blanton  on  September  30,  I876,  at  the  Blanton 

home  south  of  Hutto,  Texas,  He  died  on  May  23,  1902,  emd  is  buried  on  the  Boggy 

Creek  Cemetery,  South  Austin,  Texas* 


Martha  Harriet  HLanton 


born  May  21,  I859,  in  Dripping  Springs,  Hays  County, 
Texas.  Married  Amasa  Burchard  Chappell  September  30, 
1876.  To  them  were  born  nine  children.  She  later 
married  John  L.  McCarty  of  Henley,  Hays  County,  Texas. 
She  died  on  March  2k,   I937  near  San  Fernando,  California, 
and  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  between  Glendory  and 
Corina,  California. 

The  chilren  of  Martha  and  Amasa  Chappell  are: 

Anne  Cordelia  Chappell    born  July  29,  l877,  and  died  on  November  2,  I880. 


Daisy  Helen  Chappell 

Ethel  Lee  Chappell 
Ella  Fidelia  Chappell 

George  Gwinn  Chappell 


born  December  6,  I878.  Married  Albert  S.  Wilson  in 

Austin,  Texas  on  February  6,  .  She  died  on 

January  21,  1953. 

born  February  ik,   1880,  in  Texas.  Died  September  25, 
1880. 

born  July  8,  lB82,  in  Texas.  Marled  Edvard  P.  Hughes 
in  Austin,  Texas,  on  December  23,  I908.  Died  in  May 
of  1967. 

born  December  8,  188^+.  Married  Vada  Haynes  in  Cleburne, 
Texas,  on  April  26,  19II.  He  died  October  9,   19^6. 


Mary  Mattie  (iteyae)  Chappell  born  June  30,  I888.  Married  Will  S.  Wood  in  Austin, 

Texas,  on  January  21,  1912.  She  died  December  15,  19o3. 


Shelby  Amasa  Chappell 
Alicia  Bessie  Chappell 
Amasa  Blanton  Chappell 


bom  September  8,  I89I,  in  Travis  County,  Texas.  Died 
November  25,  I892. 

born  July  28,  I893  in  Travis  County,  Texas.  Married 
Walter  C.  Stiles  of  Taylor,  Texas,  on  October  6,  1915. 

bom  September  23,  I900  at  St.  Elmo,  Travis  County,  Texas. 
Married  Gladys  Spangler  in  Bartlesville,  OlOahoma  on 
November  5,  1927. 


BIANTON  -KUYKENDALL 


America  Josephine  Blanton  born  Ocrober,  1853^  in  Colorado  County,  Married  in 

1873  to 


James  Wyatt  Kiaykendall 


To  them  -were  born  three  daiighters: 


Irene  Kuykendall 
Dora  Kuykendall 

Maude  Kuykendall 


married  Mack  Patterson^  Austin 


married 


Whitlow.  Their  dau^ter,  Mildred,  is 


Mrs,  Arthur  Rice,  Austin,  Texas 

married  Will  Lannen,  Taylor,  Texas.  They  have  three 
daughters : 

Mrs.  Elaine  Kopecky,  Austin,  Texas 

Mrs.  Dorene  Gillasky,  Austin,  Texas 

Mrs.  Josephine  Fathersee,  Dovney,  California. 


I 


1 


BLANTON  -  CHEiariAN 


Thomas  Christian,  early  settler  in  the  Austin  Colony,  vas  killed  by  Comraanche 
Indians  while  scouting  for  a  surveying  party  near  the  present  city  of  Austin  in 
1833.   It  was  on  this  raid  that  Josiah  Wilbarger  was  scalped  and  left  for  dead,  Lut 
survived  and  lived  twelve  more  years,  John  Christian,  a  surviving  son  of  Thomas 
Christian,  married  Cynthia  Reid  at  Bastrop.  They  had  five  children.  One  of 
them,  Buchanan  Christian,  born  May  11,  i860,  married  Emma  Blanton  on  December  12, 
1886.  He  died  on  November  28,  I9II. 


Buchanan  Christian 

Emma  Blanton 

To  them  were  born: 
Murry  Christian 
Edna  Christian 
Buchanan  Christian 

Carolyn  Christian 
Robert  Veazey  Christian 
Mann  Christian 
Tony  Christian 
Joenelle  Christian 


Born  May  11,  i860 
Married  December  12,  I886 
Died  November  28,  I9II 

Born  October  25,  I868 
Married  December  12,  I886 
Died  January  h,   I953 


died  at  1^  years 

lives  at  Elgin,  Texas  (AC  512 
Married  Mosye  Evelyn  Hall  * 

Married  Raleigh  Nathan  Flower 

Married  Urah  Mae  Gossett 

Married  Ruby  Lewis 

died  in  youth 

died  in  I968 


285-4506) 


*  Frances  Claire  Christian,  daughter  of  Mosye  Evelyn  and  Buck  Christian,  married 
Paul  Boethel,  District  Judge  of  Hallettsville,  They  have  two  children,  Frances 
Boethel  and  Cary  Buchanan  Boethel. 


NEIL   -   NEAL    -   '  BLANTON 

Col.  Pleasant  L.  Neal  and  his  wife,  Corda,  came  to  Texas  with 
their  three  children,  James,  V.'illiam  and  Lou  Jane,  in  1879,  from 
KcMinnville,  Tennessee.   They  stayed  at  Moody,  where  some  of  their 
relatives  already  lived,  until  Col.  Neal  bought  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  farms  in  Central  Texas  and  moved  to  Troy  in  Bell  County. 
The  farm  was  divided  by  the  Bell  and  McLennan  county  lines. 

The  Neals  (sometimes  spelled  Neil)  wel*e  early  settlers  in 
Virginia.  V.'illiam  Neil  moved  from  Virginia  to  Warren  County, 
Tennessee,  in  about  1797.   Ke  purchased  a  large  amount  of  land 
from  the  Federal  government.  V.'illiam  Neil  raised  a  family  of  15 
children,  gave  them  all  land  and  the  children  cleared  it,  put  in 
farms  and  built  their  own  houses. 

Col.  Pleasant  Neal  died  on  his  farm  at  Troy  in  1903  and  is  buried 
in  the  Naylor  Cemetery,  where  all  the  Neals  and  Naylors  are  buried. 
William  Naylor  was  a  nephew  of  Pies.  Neal. 

From  the  Neal  Family  Bible: 

William  Neil  -  born  November  10,  1777 
died  July  21,  1565 

Hannah  Jones  Neil  -  born  September  17,  177^ 

died  June  25,  i860 

VJilliam  Neil  and  Hannah  Jones  were  married  May  29,  1798. 

To  them  were  born: 

Nancy  Neal,  born  March  31,  1799 

Sally  Neil,  born  November  26,  l8C0 

Jane  Neil,  born  September  19,  lS02 

John  Neil,  born  November  22,  ISOU 

Betharba  Neil,  born  October  lU ,  l806 

Rachel  Neil,  born  October  28,  l8l0  (or  1808) 

Hamilton  Neil,  born  September  26,  l3l2 

William  L.  Neil,  born  October  10,  l8l0 

Pleasant  L.  Neil,  born  January  13,  l8l5 

Anna  Neil,  born  December  3,  l8l7 

I 


From  the  Neal  Family  Bible 


Pleasant  L.  Neal 


bom  January  13,  I815.  Died  I903.  Married  March  I6, 
183^,  to  Dodson 


Mahala  NeaJL 


born 


.    Died  August  10,   I835. 


Pleasant  L.   Neal 
To  the  rawere  born: 
James  Neal 
William  Neal 
Lou  Jane  Neal 


married  Corda  Neal 


born  May  1,  l857,in  Warren  County,  Tennessee, 
Married  October  13,  l886,at  Troy,  Bell  County,  Texas. 
Died  March  1,   I916,  at  Waco,  McLennan  County,  Texas. 
Buried  at  Oailawn  Cemetery,  Waco,  Texeis. 


BLANTON  -  DEAL  -  MEAL 


Benjamin  Franklin  Blanton  born  February  2,  I854,  near  Fayette ville,  in 

Colorado  County,  Texas,  Died  on  September  4,  I938, 
in  Paris,  Texas,  and  was  buried  in  Oakwood  Cemetery 
at  Waco,  Texas, 


Hattie  Deal 


born  March  10,  I86I,  at  Kingsbury,  Guadalupe  County, 
Texas,  Died  February  2,  I882,  at  Kingsbury,  Texas. 


To  them  was  born  one  daughter,  j 

Hattie  Blanton  born  February  2,  I882,  Married  Oscar  Wallace  on 

August  2,  1899. 

After  the  death  of  Hattie  Deal  Blanton,  Benjamin  Franklin  Blanton  marrie 

Lou  Jane  NeaJ.  born  May  1,  I857  in  Warren  County,  Tennessee.  She 

died  on  March  1,  I916,  in  Waco,  Texas  I 

To  them  were  born: 

Benjamin  Harold  Blanton   born  November  5^  I887.  Married  Amy  Roberts 


William  Neal  Blanton 


Lou  Veda  Earl  Blanton 

Robert  Burnard  Blanton 
Edward  Lee  Blanton 


bom  July  17,  I890,  at  Moody,  McLennan  County,  Texas. 
Married  on  December  2k,   19l4,  at  Dallas,  Texas,  to 
Vivian  Tressider,  who  died  on  September  3,  1923,  at 
Shreveport,  Louisiana.  He  then  married  Louise  Gorton 
Wynn  on  April  11,  1925,  at  Shreveport,  Louisiana.  He 
died  November  27,  19^7,  at  Houston,  Texas, 

born  July  17,  I892,  at  Moody,  Texas.  Married  William 
Cordeous  Mosely, 

born  March  6,  189^,  near  Troy,  Texas, 

bom  January  31,  I896,  at  Axtell,  Texas, 


HATTIE  BLANTON 


HafMe   Deal    Blanton      born  February  2,    1882,    Kingsbury,    Texas 

died   October  16,    I960,    Tulia  Texas 
married  William  Oscar  Wallace  August  2,    1899,    Axtell,    Texas 

William  Oscar  Wallace,    born  Cash   Point,    Lincoln  County,    Tennessee 

died  October  7,    1961,    Tulia,    Texas. 

To  them  were  born: 

Albert  Dean  Wallace    born   September  7,    1900  -  deceased 

Robert   Lee  Wallace       born  February  26,    1902 

married   Elsie   Rook  of  Shamrock,    Texas 
to  them  were  born: 
Weldon  Wallace 
Shirley  Wallace 

Oscar   Raymond  Wallace,    burn  July   19,    1904 

married  Ethel    Smith,    Erick,    Oklahoma 
To  them  was  born: 
Jim   Don  Wallace 

Willis  Oran  Wallace    born   March  5,    1910 

married  Alva   Richardson,    Erick,    Oklahoma  on 

February  3,    1929,   at  Elk  City,    Oklahoma 
To  them  was  born: 
Linda   Jean  Wallace 

m.    Robert  Allen   Doan,    June  5,    1964,    Houston,    Texas 

one  son     -  Patrick  Allen   Doan,    b.    Feb.    10,    1968, 

Waynesboro,    Virginia 

Ogle   Deal   Wallace       born   December  25,    1916 

married   Frances   Spriggs 
To  them  were  born: 
June  Wallace 
Rhoney  Wallace 

Blanton   Dale  Wallace  born    July  10,    1921 

Married   Dorthy   Rogers,    Tulia  Texas 
To  them  were  born: 
Rickey  Wallace 
Ann  Wallace 


I 


Benjamin  Harold  Blajiton   born  November  7,   I887.  Married  Amy  Roberts  on 

October  2,   1907. 


Amy  C.  Roberts 


Married  Benjamin  Harold  Blanton  on  October  2,  I907. 


to  them  were  born: 
Harold  Lee  Blanton 


Alice  Lucille  Blanton 

Woodrow  Wilson  Blanton 
Frank  Neal  Blanton 


born  August  3,   I908,  at  Godley,  Texas,  Married  Dorothy 
C,  Waller,  September  I6,  1939^  a't  Winchester,  Virginia. 
She  died  March  19,  I961,  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  Second  marriage  to  Irene  McMchield 
on  June  6,  1964,  at  Lover's  Lane  Methodist  Church,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

born  November  13,  1913,  at  Waco,  Texas,  Married  Cecil 
,  Died  June  16,  I956,  at  Dallas,  Texas, 

born  October  5>  19l6,  at  Waco,  Texas 

born  September  10,  I919,  at  Waco,  Texas.  Married 
Helen  M,  Blanton,  To  them  were  bom: 

Barbara  Ann  Blanton  -  Married  Robert  M,  Crowdus,  They 
have  one  son,  Frank  M.  Crodus,  Jr, 

Frank  Neal  Blanton,  Jr,  -  now  a  student  at  Texas  Tech 
University. 


LOU  VEDA  EARL  BLAOTON,  born  July  IT,  I892,  at  Moody,  Texas,  married  October  23, 
1926,  to  WILLIAM  CORDEUS  MOSELY. 

To  them  vere  born: 

William  Cordeus  Mosely,  Jr.,  born  I928,  died  five  days  later. 

Peggy  Moseley,  born  November  5,  1931  Married  November  I9,  19^0,  to  Raymond  E. 
Wyatt.  They  have  two  daughters,  and  one  son: 
Carol  Lynn  Wyatt,  born  August  10,  195^, 
Lisa  Ann  Wyatt,  burn  July  12,  I958. 

Ray  Neal  Wyatt,  born  December  2,  1932,  married  October  24,  I966, 
to  Jenepher  Wolff  in  London,  England.  They  have  a  son,  John 
Patrick  Moseley,  born  August  26,  I968. 


ROBERT  BERNARD  BLANTON,  born  March  6,  I894,  at  Moody,  Texas,  married  October  31, 
1920  to  LOURA  ESTHER  CAYCE,  born  October  4,  I9OO,  at  Coryell  County, 
Texas,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Walter  Cayce  and  John  Ellen  Kelly. 

To  them  were  born: 

Robert  Bernard  Blanton,  Jr.,  born  June  23,  1923,  at  Port  Arthur,  Texas. 

Lou  Ellen  Blanton,  born  June  28,  1925,  at  Marshall,  Texas.  Married  November  19, 
19^8  to  John  Frederick  Strowbridge,  IIo  They  have  two  children, 
John  Frederick  Strowbridge,  III,  bom  June  19,  1952,  Houston; 
Susan  Jane  Strowbridge,  born  June  2,  1955,  Houston,  Texas. 


EDWARD  LEE  BLANTON,  born  January  31,  I896,  at  Axtell,  Texas,  married  August  24, 
1921,  Billie  Campbell,  born  April  10,  1903,  daughter  of  John  David 
Campbell  and  Maggie  Oakley  Can^jbello 

To  them  were  born: 

Margaret  Lou  Blanton,  burn  July  13,  1922,  married  March  25,  19^4,  to  John 
Wesley  Lane.  To  them  were  born: 

Margaret  Blanton  Lane,  born  June  12,  1947;  Married  William  Siebert, 
They  have  a  son,  William  Wesley  Siebert,  born  May/ June,  I969. 
Sharon  Lee  Lane,  born  May  14,  1949,  a  student  at  University  of  Texas. 


MARY  BLANTON,  boro  October  21,  1923,  married  AprU  1,  1943,  to  James  Horace 
Boeeess.  To  them  were  born: 

Mary  Margaret  Boggess,  bom  July  1,  19^,  married  Jack  Shook.  They 
have  two  daughters:  Wijnberly  Shook,  age  2,  and  Mary  Boggess  Shook, 

six  months  old.  ^  ,  ^1  ^   ..   4  j 

James  Horace  Boggess,  Jr,  born  July  26,  194?.  Married 


GORTON 


WYNN 


BLANTON 


Samuel   Gorton 

b.    1592   in   Gorton   (now  incorporated  within   fhe   city  of  Manchester).      Landed   in 
Boston   in   March,    1636,    with   his  wife,    Mary,    his  son,    Samuel,    and   one  or  two 
other  children, 
d.    December  10,    1677,    Warwick,    R.    I. 

Mary  Maplet ■ 

Daughter  of  John  Maplet,  gent,  of  St.  Martin's  le  Grand,  London,  and  Mary, 
his  wife.  John  was  president  of  Worcester  College,  later  eminent  in  medicine 
and   Physician  extraordinary  to  the   King. 


Th 


eir  c 


hild 


ren: 


Samuel   Gorton,    b. 
Mary   Gorton,    b. 
Maher  Gorton,    b. 
John   Gorton,    b. 


1630,    m.    Susanna  Burton 

,    m.    (I)  Peter  Greene,    (2)  John  Sanford 

,    m.    Daniel   Cole 
,    m.    Margaret  Weeden 

IE  N  J  AMI  N   GORT^NT,    b.  m.    Sarah  Carder 

,    m.    William   Mace 
,    m.    John  Warner 
Elizabeth  Gorton,    b  ,    m.    John  Crandall 

Susanna  Gorton,    b.  ,    m.    Benjamin  Barton 


Sarah   Gorton,    b. 
Ann   Gorton,    b. 


I 


Benjamin   Gorton 


lived   most  of   life  at  Warwick, 
m.    December  5,    1672 
d.    December  25,    1699 

Sarah  Carder 


daughter  of  Richard  and  Mary  Carder 
d.    August  7,    1724 

Their  children: 


Mary  Gorton,    b.    October  31,    1673,    m.    Samuel    Greene 
Sarah  Gorton,    b.    ca   1675,    m.    John  Wickes 
_BENJAMIN  GORTON,    b.    ca   1678,    m.    Ann   Lancaster 
Samuel   Gorton,    b.    May  3,    1687,    m.    Elizabeth  Greene 
Alice  Gorton,    b.  ,    m.    George  Thomas 

Maplet  Gorton,    b.  ,    m.    Thomas  Remington 


GORTON-WYNN-BLANTON 


Beniamin   Gorton 


b.    CO    1678   in  Warwick 
d.    1737 

Ann   Lancast-er 


,    d.    1738 

Their  children: 


Benjamin   Gorton,    b.    co   1701,    d.    1736 

Sarah  Gorton,    b.    ,    m.    1725,    Edward   Rogers 

Stephen   Gorton,    b.    March   21,    1704,    m.    Sarah   Rogers   Haynes 
William   Gorton,  b. 

Lancaster  Gorton,    b.  ,    m.    1734,    Pricilla 

JOSEPH   GORTON,    b.    1715,    m.    Hannah   Leffingwell 
Ann  Gorton,    b. 


Mercy  Gorton,    b. 


,    m.    Samuel    Leffingwell,    Jr. 


Joseph   Gorton 


b.    1715   near   Greenwich,    R.    I. 
m.    May  9,    1738 

d.    1761   at  Canaan,    Connecticut,      Enlisted   April   6,    1759,    in  Captain 
Moore's  Company   in  the   French  War,    served  as  serjeant, 

Hannah   Leffingwell 


Daughter    of   Lt.    Daniel   and   Sarah   (Bill)    Leffingwell   of   Norwich,    Conn. 
She  married   Daniel    Rogers  of  Colchester,    1763. 
d.    1780 

Their  children: 


Sarah   Gorton,    b.    May  5,    1739,    m.    Jabez   Rogers 

Hannah  Gorton,    b.    December  3,    1742,    m.    Elios  Lathrop 

Ann   Gorton,    b.  ,    m.    Thaddeus   Lathrop 

Annie   Gorton,    b.  ,    m.    Jared   Huntington 

Welthia   Gorton,    b. 

Joseph   Gorton,    b.    August  22,    1755,    m.    Susanna   Hibbard 

BENJAMIN   GORTON,    b.    May  28,    1758,    m.    (I)   Mary   Foster,   (2)  Nancy  Mgrtin. 


J     Benjamin   Gorton 


b.    May  28,    1758 

Summer  of  1776,    at  age   18,    joined   Col.    Rogers  regiment  of  militia 
as  fife   major. 
In   1777  joined   Major  Paintor's  regiment  of  Artificers  for   three 

years  at   fourteen  dollars  per  month. 
In   December,    1786,    sailed   for  China.      Arrived   home   June,    1788. 
m.    (I)   March   16,    1794,    Polly   Foster;  (2)  June   21,    1810,    Nancy   Martin 
d.  ,    Troy,    New  York 


GORTON-WYNN-BLANTON 


I 


Benjamin  Gorton 


Polly  Foster 


b.    1773,    Conway,    Massachusetts 

dl.    August  30,    1809,    Troy,    New  York 

Their  children: 


Iheir  children: 

Henry  Gorton,    b.    April    13,    1796,    m.    Nancy   Mains 
George  Gorton,    b.    March   17,    1798,    m.    1830  Maria   L.    Lower 

at  Alexander,    Louisiana,   d.    September  6, 

is  Gorton,    b,    March  9,    1800 

zai   Gorton,    b.    Aoril    27.    1802.    m.    Alvah  Carlton 


1836 


Lewis  Gorton,    b.    March  9,    1800 

Eiuszai   Gorton,    b.    April   27,    1802,    m.    Alvah  Carlton 

Benjamin  Gorton,    b.    September  25,    1804,    d.    January 

jphas  Gorton,    b.    August   18,    1806,    m.    Caroline. 

usilla   Gorton,    b.   August  20,    1808,    m.    Thomas  Potter 


1829. 


Ce[ 
Drus 


Nancy   Martin 


d.    1822  at  Troy,    New  York 


Their    children: 


Elisha   Gorton,    b.    March  24,    1811,    m.    Cornelia   Nolan 

Joseph   Gorton,    b.    August   10,    1813,    m.    Olive   F.    Wilmorth 

Mary  Gorton,    b.    May  29,    1815,    m.    Eben  Miller 

Esdras  Gorton,    b.    October  25,    1821,    d.    1845  at  Waterproof,    Louisiana 


I 


Joseph   Gorton 


b.    August  10,    1813,    at  Troy,    New  York 

m.    (I)   Pauline  Cook,    b.    March   10,    1810,    d.    May   I,    1842. 

(2)   May   10,    1843,    Olive  Fuller  Wilmorth,    daughter  of  John  and   Rachel 
(Fuller)  Wilmorth   of   Seekonk,    Massachusetts. 

b.    1817,    d.    1874. 
Joseph  was  a   merchant  and   postmaster  at  the   Landing  at  Waterproof,    La. 

Rachel   Wilmorth 


Their  children 


Pauline  Gorton,    b.    August  I,    1844,    m.    Rev. 
Alice   Gorton,    b.    January   II,    1847,    m.    Rev. 


John  F. 

W.   W. 


Wynn 


,    _.    /    ..,    ._..  ,    m.    Rev.    W.    W.    Drake 

Olive  Wilmorth  Gorton,    b.    February  26,    1849,    d.    August  22,    1853 
William   D.    A.    Gorton,    b.    April   2,    1852,    m.    R.    Covington  Wailes, 
Mary  A.    Gorton,    b.    July  13,    1854,    m.    Edmund  W.    Wailes 
Joseph  G.    Gorton,    b.    March   13,    1858 


GORTON-WYWN-BLANTON 

Rev.  John  F.  Wynn 

Blairstown,  East  Feliciana  Parish,  Louisiana 
m,  December  25,  I862. 

Pauline  Gorton 

b.  August  1,  l8hk   (?)  Waterproof,  Louisiana 

Their  Children: 

Alice  L.  Wynn,  b.  October  27,  IB69,  Blairstown,  Louisiana 

ROBERT  HENRY  WYNN,  b.  February  23,  I87I,  m.  Alma  Sawtelle ,  Oct.  27,  1897 

Octavia  Wynn,  b.  January  I8,  I874,  m.  Rev.  Henry  W.  Rickey 

Mary  J.  Wynn,  b.  March  23,  I876 

Joseph  Wynn,  b.  August  30,  I879,  m.  Sallie  Hollingsworth  I906 

Lillian  V^nn,  b.  July  2,  I882,  m.  Eli  W.  Wall  1905 

Rev.  Robert  Henry  Wynn 

b.  February  23,  I871,  Waterproof,  Louisiana 

m.  Alma  Sawtelle,  October  27,  I897,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

d.  December  25,  1931,  Houston,  Texas 

Methodist  Minister,  Pre si dent, Centenary  College 

at  Shreveport,  Louisiana 
hur.   Ruston,  Louisiana 

Alma  Sawtelle 

b.  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  September  I6,  I871 
d.  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  May '16,  I966 
bur.  Ruston,  Louisiana 

Their  children: 

LOUISE  GORTON  WYNN,  b.  September  21,  I898 
Robert  Sawtelle  Wynn,  b.  October  12,  I9OO 
Pauline  Llewellyn  Wynn,  b.  August  3,  1902 

William  Neal  Blanton 

b.  July  17,  1980,  Moody,  McLennan  County,  Texas 

m.  (1)  Vivian  Tressider,  December  23,  191^,  Dallas,  Texas 

(2)  Louise  Gorton  Wynn,  April  11,  1925,  Shreveport,  Louisiana 

Vivian  Tressider,  b.  I89I,  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  d.  Sept.  3,  1923. 

Their  children: 


William  Neal  Blanton,  Jr.,  b.  December  2k,   1915>  Waco,  Texas 

m.  Elizabeth  Putnam,  March  30,  19^6; 
their  children: 

William  Neal  Blanton,  III,  b.  December  9, 

19^6,  Houston,  Texas 
Thomas  Putnam  Blanton,  b.  September  10, 

19^8,  Houston,  Tsxas 
Jane  Blanton,  b,  December  IT,  1939  (daiighter  of 
Elizabeth  Putnam  Blanton  by  previous 
marrieige,  adopted  by  William  N.  Blanton, Jr.) 

Benjamin  Franklin  Blanton,  b.  April  8,  I918,  Waco,  Texas, 

m.  Carolyn  Porter  Wells,  March  20,  19^6; 
their  children: 

Beverly  Blanton,  b.  May  30,  1950,  Wichita  Falls, 
Marilyn  Blanton,  b.  October  I9.  1952,  Wichita  Falls, 

Joseph  Francis  Blanton,  b,  September  6,  I92O,  Waxahachie,  Texas, 

m.  Ruth  Evelyn  Edwards,  February  T ,   1948; 
their  children: 

Fred  Tisell  KLanton,  b.  May  I8,  1952,  Houston,  Texas 
Mark  Edwards  Blanton,  b.  February  I9,  I956,  Houston 


William  Neal  Blanton 

b.  July  17,  1890,  d.  November  27,  I967 

Louise  GSorton  Wynn 

b.  September  21,  I898,  m.  April  11,  I925,  Shreveport,  La, 

Their  children: 

Robert  Wynn  Blanton,  b,  July  25,  I926,  Longview,  Texas 

d.  May  30,  19^9,  Galveston,  Texas 
bur.  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  Houston 

Jack  Sawtelle  Blanton,  b.  December  T ,   1921 ,   Shreveport,  Louisiana 

m,  Laura  Lee  Scurlock,  August  20,  194-9 
Their  children: 

Elizabeth  Louise  Blanton,  b.  February  1,  1951^Houston 
Jack  Sawtelle  Blanton, Jr. ,b.  July  28,  1953^  Houstgn 
Eddy  Scurlock  Blanton,  b.  May  25,  1955,  Houston,  Texas 

Paul  Gorton  Blanton   b.  November  11,  1930,  Houston,  Texas 

m.  Patricia  Kenney,  July  17,  1953 
their  children: 

Elizabeth  Wynn  (Lisa)  Blanton,  b.  March  5,  19^9, 


Paul  Gorton  Blanton,  Jr.,  b.  June  12,  I96I 
Samuel  Alfred  Blanton,  b,  February  6,  I962 


James  Neal  Blanton    b.  July  17,  1934,  Houston,  Texas 

m,  Christine  Satel,  February  6,  1959 
Their  children: 

James  Neal  Blanton,  Jr.,  b,  Meirch  12,   I96I 

John  Wynn  Blanton,  b.  September  5,  19^4 

Catherine  Selma  Blanton,  b.  May  13,  I969 

Richard  Ransom  Blanton,  b.  19^1 

d.  19^3 
bur.  Forest  lawn  Cemetery,  Houston,  Texas 


TRESIDDER 


TRESSIDER 


BLAMTON 


In  England  the  ancestors  of  the  Tresidders  were  arborlsts,  and  took 
the  name  of  Tree-setters.  The  spelling  changed  to  Tresetter^  then  to  Tresidder. 
James,  the  father  of  Joslah  Francis,  who  came  to  the  United  States  as  a  young 
man  in  search  of  information  about  his  father,  changed  the  spelling  of  his  name 
to  Tressider  sometime  after  I887,  when  someone  convinced  him  that  such  spelling 
fitted  better  the  phonics  of  American  pronunciation. 

The  Tresidders  were,  and  still  are,  counted  in  goodly  niombers  in  the 
region  around  the  port  of  Falmouth,  near  Lands  End,  England. 


Tresidder, 


b.  Falmouth,  England  (ca)  1810 
m. 

d.  New  Orleans,  Louisiana  I8U7 
bur.  Military  Cemetery,  New  Orleans 
(had  joined  United  States  Army) 


__________    Tresidder 

(Buford  E.  Tressider  has 


photograph  of  the  mother 
of  James,  made  by  Truscott 
&  Co. ,  Falmoutn. ) 


This  Tresidder,  the  father  of  James,  was  a 
merchant  seaman  of  Falmouth,  came  to  the  United 
States  in  the  l840s.  He  joined  the  U. S.Army 
during  the  Mexican-American  War.  He  left  his 
wife  and  several  sons  in  Falmouth.  He  died  in 
service  and  was  buried  in  the  Militaiy  Cemetary 
in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  One  of  his  sons, 
James  Tressider,  cajne  to  the  United  States  in  search  of  information  about  his 
father.  James  settled  at  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Other  brothers  of  James  came, 
one  settled  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  another  at  Ottawa,  Canada, 


James  Tressider 

b.  Falmouth,  England 

m,  Elizabeth  Francis  Marable 

d,  Williamson  County,  Tennessee 


Squire  Joe  Marable 

b. 

m,  Mary  Marable  Marable 

d. 


Mary  Marable  Marable 

She  was  a  Marable  of  Virginia 
before  she  married  the  Squire, 
To  them  was  born 


Elizabeth  Francis  Marable 

b.  Virginia 

m.   James  Tressider 

d.  Willieimson  County,  Tennessee 


To  them  were  born: 


TRESI DIER-TRESSIDER-BIANTO  N 


James  Tressider 


b. 


A  career  soldier,  never  married,  died  at 


Matthew  A,  Tressider,  b. 


a  Veteran's  Home,  Washington,  D.  C, 

_.  Was  in  the  limber  business  in  Jackson,  Mississippi. 


Married  late  in  life 
d.  about  1950. 

Josiah  Francis  Tressider,  b.  I865,  Nashville,  Tennessee 

m,  Stella  Bagwell  about  I890.  Four  children  were  born  of 

this  union.  She  died  March  26,  1904, 
m.  Mrs,  Mary  Sweeney  in  Cleburne,  Texas,  I9IO. 

She  had  four  children  by  first  marriage,  died  in 

Tyler,  Texas,  19kk. 
d.  July  23,  1947.  Funeral  service.  First  Christian  Church, 
bur.  Memorial  Park  Cemetery,  Tyler,  Texas 


Mo  Hie  Tressider 


b,  February  9,   I867 

dc  August  9»  1887,  age  20  years,  six  months 


(Spelling  of  name  chemged  after  her  death.) 

Novella  Tressider   b, 

*  m.  James  Miller,  a  half  brother  of  Annie  Welch,  mother  of 
Stella  Bagwell,  who  married  Josiah  Francis  Tressider. 
son:  Charles  Franklin  Miller. 


Elizabeth  Tressider 


b.  1872 

m,  W.  J.  Snell 

d,  1968  in  Orlando,  Florida 

biir.  Evergreen  Cemetery,  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 

children:  Oda  Snell,  deceased 

Willie  Snell,  Old  Hickory,  Tennessee 
Leonard  Snell  -  2507  Bryon  Street, 

Orlando  Florida  32807  (305  -  67I-3850) 


Welch 
Welch 


2nd  mar  Miller 


their  children:  Alice  Welch  (Nowlin) 
Kate  Welch 
Annie  Welch  (Bagwell)  Nelson) 


James  Miller  -  married  Novella  Tressider 
Margaret  Miller  McHenry 

Her  children:  Hume  McHenry 

Clarence  McHenry 
Margaret  McHenry  Montgomery 
(another  daughter,  lived  in 
Dallas) 


TRESIDDER  -  TRESSIDER  -  EIANTON 

Annie  Welch     b.  l853^  Murfressboro,  Tennessee 

m.  (ca)  1671 Bagvell 

to  them  was  born  Stella  Bagwell,  May  17,  I872,  in  Murfreesboro, 

Tennessee 
Bagwell  disappeared  and  assumed  dead, 

m.  John  P.  Nelson,  I886.  He  died  I918  at  Midlothian,  Texas, 
d.  1927 
bur.  Midlothian,  Texas 

Josiah  Francis  Tressider 

Stella  Bagwell 

b.  May  17,  I872 

m.  (about  189O  in  Granbury,  Texas) 

do  March  26,  1904,  in  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 

To  them  were  born: 

Vivian  Tressider,  b.  February  21,  I89I,  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 

m.  William  Neal  Blanton,  December  2k,   1914,  Dallas, 
d.  September  3>   1923,  at  Shreveport,  La, 
bur.  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Waco,  Texas 
children:   Willieun  Neal  Blanton,  Jr. 
Benjamin  Frsmklin  Blanton 
Joseph  Frajicis  Blanton 

JosiaJi  Francis  Tressider,  Jr.,  b.  I893,  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 
m.  Jewel  Smith,  I918 
d.  19^0,  Liberty,  Texas 
children:  Jeanette  Tressider 

(Mrs.  H.  A.  Woody,  912  Yale  Street, 
Houston,  Texas  (AC  713)  864-9626) 

Louis  R.  Tressider,  b.  I90O,  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 

m.  Laxira  ,  I926 

d.  December,  I968,  Pampa,  Texas 
children:  Betty  Tressider 
Don  Tressider 
Molly  Tressider 

Buford  E.  Tressider,  b.  June  4,  I903,  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 

m.  Cassie  Lou  McKennon,  1927,  MidlotMan,  Texas 
children:  Buford  Tressider,  Jr. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  (Peggy  Merly)  McWilliams, 

Bonham,  Texas 
Mrs.  Ray  (Mary  Lou)  Fouts 

Greeley,  Colorado 
Cassie  Lou  Tressider  died  19^3 
m.  Mrs.  Anna  Katherine  King  Hardwick,  1946 
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The   Port  Arthur  News 


1952 


Port  Arthur,  Texas 


Bob  Blanton  To  Leave  C  of  C 
After  14  Years  as  Manager 


R.  B.  (Bob)  Blanton  today 
made  a  surprise  announce- 
ment of  his  resignation,  effec- 
tive March  1,  as  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of 


the  Port  Arthur  Chamber  of 
Commei-ce,  a  post  he  has  held 
for  the  past  14  years. 

Blanton  gave  as  his  reason 
for    retiring    the     "constant 
■f     -f     -f 


Blanton- 


(Contlrtued   from  Page  1.) 

■trength  during  a  depression  per- 
iod when  the  city  would  most  need 
Its  service.  We  have  strength  of 
members',  an  effective  system  of 
committee  operations,  and  i  care- 
fully prepared  and  challenging  pro- 
gram of  work  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  this  city. 

,  "It  has  been  a  privilege  and  an 
inspiration  for  rae  to  serve  with  the 
citizenship  and  the  leadership  of 
Port  Arthur  for  14  years.  No  com- 
munity anywhere  is  blessed  with 
more  fine  men  and  women  with 
outstanding  qualities  for  capable 
leadership.  Port  Arthyr  enjoys  a 
fine  civic  spirit,  ana  we  nave  bene- 
fitted from  the  strength  of  united 
leadership  and  united  citizenship. 
Capitalizing  on  these  valuable  hu- 
man  resources,  the  Port  Arthur 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  estab- 
lished a  record  of  accomplishment 
in  which  such  leadership  can  take 
justifiable   pride. 

Duties  Tax  Health 
"The  establishment  of  these  rec- 
ords has  taken  its  toll.  Chamber  ad- 
ministration is  exacting  work.  It  Is 
carried     forward     under     constant 
pressure  and  is  unduly  taxing  on  a 
man's  physical  strength.  In  view  of 
the  far-reaching  program   wo  have 
under  way,   in  addition  to  the  ex- 
••eptional      requirements     resulting 
from  present  emergency  conditions, 
it   would   be   unfair   to   my   family 
and   to  my  own   future   for  me   to 
continue  to  run  the  risk  to  my  phy- 
sical well-being  in. meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  my  present  position. 
"As  long  as  I  have  my  present  re- 
sponsibilities, I  will  utilize  the  last 
ounce   of  strength  in   my   body   to 
measure  up  to  them.  But  the  risk 
has   become  too  great,   and   I  wili 
appreciate   your   accepting   this   tm 
ofrieial    notice    of    my    resignation 
»x  of  Marsh  1.  1952,  as  general  man* 
"Jser  of  the   Port  Arthur  ChamiX* 
of  Commerce." 


pressure"  and  taxation  of 
the  position  on  his  physical 
strength.  He  suffered  a  heart 
attack  in  1950  and  was  forced 
to  be  away  from  his  job  for 
several  months. 

The  retiring  Chamber  man- 
ager said   his   plans   for  the 

future  will  be  announced   later. 

B.  F.  McWhorter.  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Chamber,  to  whom 
the  resignation  letter  was  addrcf^s 
ed.  said  the  resignation  will  be 
submitted  formally  at  the  new- 
board  of  directors'  organizational 
meeting  Friday  at  noon,  at  which 
time  work  will  be  mapped  for  se- 
lecting a  successor  to  the  executive 
post. 

Explains    Decision 

Blanton  said  in  his   letter: 

"When  it  becomes  advisable  to 
sever  tics  developed  through  14 
years  of  hard  work  and  construc- 
tive relationships,  the  decision  is 
not  made  without  long  and  consid- 
ered deliberation.  Before  arriving 
at  ..the  conclusion  to  address  this 
letter  to  you  and  through  you  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Port 
Arthur  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I 
weighed  and  evaluated  many  fac- 
tors; but  1  have  determined  that 
the  course  I  now  take  is  the  advis- 
able and  right  one  for  me  to  follow. 

"I  shall  always  take  pride  In  the 
growth  and  development  of  the 
Port  Arthur  Chamber  of  Commerce 
during  the  14  years  that  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  the  organ- 
ization and  this  community.  When  1 
came  here,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  debt-ridden  and  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  had  not  received 
their  salary  payments  for  several 
months.  Membership  was  at  a  low 
ebb,  the  program  of  work  was  in- 
definite and  ineffective,  there  was 
but  an  excuse  for  a  committee  sys- 
tem of  operations,  and  the  staff 
was  inadequate.  This  organization 
and  this  community  have  progress- 
ed together  slnn-  th""  time. 
Irowth    Cited 

•'Today  we  have  one  of  the  larg- 
est budgets  for  any  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  a  city  in  Port  Arthur's 
population  class  anywhere  in  the 
United  states.  Our  bill.'  and  salaries 
are  paid  promptly  and  we  have  a 
comfortable  reserve  of  over  S30.000 
which  we  have  accumulated  through 
cautious  financial  administration 
in  order  that  the  organization 
might  be  maintained  at  full 
(See  BLANTON.  Page  3.) 
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